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GREEK AND ROMAN DOMESTIC INTERIORS. 


A rate of manners, to be interest- 
ing, must either refer to antiquity so 
great as to become venerable, or pre- 
sent a vivid reflection of those scenes 
that are daily passing around us, and 
not only please by their novelty, but 
make a certain appeal to our sympa- 
thies and prejudices. This is the re- 
mark, slightly expanded, of the great 
master of fiction,—of him who 
shewed himself the lord of the en- 
chanted palace, by pouring a blast 
through the trumpet that hung at 
every gate. ‘The tale would accord- 
ingly offer a two-fold aspect; as it por- 
trayed the past or the present life— 
our ancestors or ourselves. And, 
with regard to the former, it may be 
historical or domestic, or both may 
be intimately associated and inter- 
woven, the historical being the de- 
sign, and the domestic the thread in 
which it is worked; and this style 
of fiction possesses a lively and last- 
ing charm. It has, however, been 
severely handled. Madame de Staél 
desired its complete erasure. She 
looked upon it as interposing a de- 
lusive medium between the reader 
and the true narrative of the times, 
and as being destructive of the mo- 
rality of history, by ascribing false 
motives to actions. One of her re- 
marks is sufficiently curious :— 


‘On ne peint dans ces sortes de roe 
mans que les intrigues galantes ; car les 
autres événements de l’époque qu’on. 
choisit ont tous été racontés par l’histo- 
rien; on veut alors les expliquer par’ 
l'influence de ]’amour, afin d’agrandir le 
sujet de son roman, il l’on présente ainsi 
le tableau le plus beau de la vie hu- 
maine,”’* 


Thus she thinks that history is 
weakened by the fainter representa- 
tion of it, just as a bad copy injures. 
an original picture by the few feeble 
lineaments of resemblance that so 
imperfectly recall it. 

To refute the censure of De Staél 
it will be sufficient to refer to Scott’s 
admirable tale of Quentin Durward, 
in which, taking Louis XI. for the 
subject of his pencil, he has ventured. 
to contest the prize with history 
itself in the person of Philip de Co- 
mines. His words are decisive :— 


‘* The selection of this remarkable per- 
son as the principal character in the ro- 
mance—forit will be easily comprehended 
that the little love-intrigue of Quentin 
is only employed as the means of bringing 
out the story—afforded considerable faci- 
lities to the author,” 


Thus the gallantry, instead of the 
subject, becomes only the episode, of 
the tale. The facts possess a relative 


* Essai sur la Fiction. Quvres, t. i. p. 139. 
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truth; that is, they are in harmony 
with the peculiarities of the feudal 
system, which they are intended to 
develope ; and that the object of the 
writer was successfully attained, we 
are assured by the popularity of the 
tale itself in France and other parts of 
the Continent, where “the historical 
allusions awakened more familiar 
ideas.” And, indeed, De Staél her- 
self seems to have had a conscious- 
ness of her own defective limitation 
of fiction, since she allows that it 
may be converted into a helper of 
history by descending into private 
life. Undoubtedly this will be its 
widest sphere of operation, but not 
its only one. 

One very important feature of the 
historic novel must be mentioned,— 
the truthfulness of the life and customs 
delineated. “ No man,” writes Camp- 
bell, of the eclogues of Collins, in 
which Oriental costume is very in- 
differently preserved, “cares any 
thing more about the characteristic 
manners then about the authenticity 
of the tale of Troy.” A startling 
and unfounded criticism, which By- 
ron, with pleasant spitefulness, traced 
to the poet’s consciousness of his own 
Gertrude’s deficiency in this particu- 
lar ; that poem being said to ae no 
more in common with Pennsylvania, 
where the scene is laid, than with 
Penmanmaur. Of course Campbell 
was wrong. We do not care for 
characteristical manners up to a cer- 
tain degree. We do not, for exam- 
ple, want to recognise Sir Christo- 

her Hatton, as in Mr. Puff’s drama, 
by the turning out of his toes, in 
token of his traditional celebrity as a 
dancer. De Staél has well observed, 
that the scrupulous detail of every 
minute circumstance, instead of in- 
creasing, diminishes the resemblance 
of the scene— the illusion gradually 
fades. “Si lon représentait sur la 
scene tout qui se passe dans une 
chambre, lillusion thédtrale serait 
absolument detruite.” Scott seems 
to be a model in this respect, and he 
has taught us how to reproduce his- 
tory with all the charm of fiction. 

Whether the work, in which John- 
son proposed to shew how small a 

uantity of real fiction there is in 
the world, was intended to embrace 
romance exclusively, we are not in- 
formed, but it is singular to mark 
the few efforts which have been made 
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to widen or deepen so narrow a 
stream. Even the example of Scott 
in Scottish, French, and English his- 
tory, has awakened no adventurous 
imitators. The story-tellers, like the 
early navigators, seem to be afraid to 
stand out to sea. They timidly 
coast along those shores of romance 
which have been repeatedly explored 
and described. One might have 
supposed that in so depressing a 
penury, some bolder traveller would 
have undertaken a journey into the 
country of the rich and remote an- 
cients, as Young called them. The 
Greek and Latin life was a virgin 
soil, and yet scarcely a spade has 
presumed to turn up the turf. To 
this hour the gold sleeps in the 
mine. Why is this? Because a 
false idea of heroical or classical life 
has taken complete possession of the 
popular mind. People know it only 
from the exaggeration of dull epics 
by dull versifiers. Glover gave us a 
Greek dandy in French kids. The 
antique character must have in it 
something quite different from mo- 
dern virtues or failings. The philo- 
sophers must even pursue their lucu- 
brations in a way of their own, like 
the famous person recorded by Ad- 
dison, who had studied thirty years 
by candlelight for the good of his 
country. But all this is very erro- 
neous and very silly. While John- 
son declared that one of the scene- 
shifters would declaim “To be, or 
not to be,” better than Garrick, he 
confessed him to be the only actor 
he ever saw. Nature does not de- 
claim, and Garrick knew it. Now 
the classical life is usually regarded 
as a prolonged declamation, and John 
Kemble, in Cato, as the representa- 
tive of every Roman citizen that 
loitered in the Forum on a court- 
day. Can any thing be more ab- 
surd? If you go back to the dawn 
of heroic life what do you see ? How 
does Homer paint it? What is 
Achilles but one of Scott’s Highland 
chieftains —all pride, good-hearted- 
ness, bravery, passion, and high 
birth ? Or look at the drama. What 
is Clytemnestra but Lady Macbeth ? 
Or again, regard the heroes of his- 
tory. Are they beyond your sym- 
pathy? Does their stature lift them 
above human passions? Why, the 
first emotion that Epaminondas ex- 
pressed after the victory of Leuctra, 
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was delight in the pleasure it would 
afford to his mother and father. 
Could a young ensign, with his name 
in the Gazette for the first time, have 


been more simple or natural? But, ° 


perhaps, you think that in private 
life the classical character retained a 
haughtier air—something of the me- 
lodrama ; in fact, more of the hero 
to the valet de chambre? Quite the 
contrary. Demosthenes was fond of 
decorating his fingers with rings and 
of attracting the notice of the crowd 
when he walked in the street; 
while Cesar, by the foppish negli- 
gence of his dress, deceived Cicero 
into espousing the cause of Pompey. 
He thought that no statesman’s or 
soldier’s heart could beat under that 
loose girdle.* So much for eloquence 
and generalship in Athens and Rome. 
If we looked into the little interiors 
of infant life, we should note the 
same resemblance. The toy~-shop, 
with its exciting treasures, was not 
wanting. Pausanias mentions a small 
bed adorned with ivory, and said to 
have been a plaything of Hippodamia, 
which was preserved among the cu- 
riosities of the Temple of Juno at 
Olympia. Nay, the delightful variety 
of dolls was there to tempt generous 
papas ; only they seem to have been 
deficient in the flexibility of the 
Dutch school, being made of clay, 
and painted. We shall not be sur- 
prised, therefore, to hear that nursery- 
rhymes were not only abundant and 
highly esteemed for educational pur- 
poses, but that a supernatural ap- 
paratus, like our own, was in full play 
to overbear the turbulent temper of 
childhood ; and that the veritable 
English “ Bogy” appeared to many 
an Athenian master and miss in all 
the terrors of the ’Axx# or "AAgira. 
What we have hinted about Achilles 
may receive some confirmation from 
a remark of Lord Byron, which 
Scott avails himself of in bestowing 
the part of Egeius upon Captain 







* Lord Byron has happily touched this versatile character of Cesar :— 
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Mac Turk, in the famous comedy of 
character at St. Shaw’s Castle :— 


“The Arnaout, or Albanese, struck me 
forcibly by their resemblance to the 
Highlanders of Scotland in dress, figure, 
and manners of living. Their very moun- 
tains seem Caledonian with a kinder cli- 
mate. The kilt (though white) ; the spare, 
active form; their dialect Celtic in the 
sound, and their hardy habits; all car- 
ried me back to Morven.” 


The Albanians, truly, are not pro- 
perly Greeks, but the relationship 
is sufficiently close. 

We believe that the vein of an- 
cient life, if opened, would flow 
freely. In the hands of a master we 
should expect to have an Arcadian 
Dandie Dinmont ; while a Meg Mer- 
rilies—* the ancient sybil engrafted 
on the coarser stock of a gipsy of 
the last century”—might be readily 
found in some vehement Grecian 
priestess. With regard to the want 
of social affections in the domestic 
life of the Greeks, we will hear no 
slander of that kind while we can 
read the Orestes of Euripides. Fe- 
male characters might be found, and 
an Aspasia might be made scarcely 
less dramatic or effective than Re- 
becca snatched from the burning cas- 
tle upon the steed of the impetuous 
Templar, or kneeling at the feet of 
Rowena. Why, then, have we no 
Greek or Latin fiction? Why does 
the poet forget the legend of Pericles 
or Virgil in his evening entertain- 
ment ? 


“At night, when all assembling round 
the fire, 

Closer and closer draw till they retire ; 

A tale is told of India or Japan ; 

Of merchants from Golcond or Astracan ; 

Of some Norwegian, while the icy gale 

Rings in ber shrouds and beats her iron 
sail ; 

Or some great caravan, from well to well 

Winding, as darkness on the desert fell, 

And in an instant lost—a hollow wave 

Of burning sand their everlasting grave.” 










“The Roman’s mind 
Was modell’d in a less terrestrial mould, 
With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 
And an immortal instinct which redeem’d 
The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold. 
Alcides with the distaff now he seem’d 
At Cleopatra’s feet, and now himself he beam’d.” 
Childe Harold, b. iv. st. 90. 
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We cannot regard the singular 
works of Professor Becker as any 
answer to our inquiries. They are 
scarcely to be called fictions ; and are 
rather valuable to the student than 
interesting to the romancer. But 
they will abundantly and triumph- 
antly support the remark we have 
made, and will shew the capabilities 
of that classical life to which we have 
been directing attention. In our 
next paper we shall speak of Latin 
life, for the present we confine our 
attention to the Greeks.* Becker 
takes a retrospect of what has been 
accomplished for this interesting path 
of literature. Gronovius and Gre- 
vius, with their successors Sallengre 
and Polen, are dismissed with slight 
commendation. Their erudition was 
large, but the classical stores which 
it acquired are ill assorted. Casaubon 
and Salmasius are spoken of with 
more respect; but no clear or con- 
nected view of Greek life is to be 
obtained from these voluminous and 
scattered commentaries. We come 
then to a book which has had a wide 
and lasting fame. But the present 
author has not much good to say of 
it; “Barthelemy’s travels of the 
younger Anacharsis, though a meri- 
torious work for its time, is any 
thing but satisfactory to those who 
have become acquainted with the 
Greeks from their own writings.” 
He compares the figures to antique 
statues in French state costume and 
lace ruffles,—“ pictures of Le Brun 
or Coypel, where the artist’s subject- 
ive conception has quite effaced all 
the antique character of the original.” 
Something he admits to have been 
effected by the researches of Miiller 
and Béttiger. The observations of 
the latter upon dress are important. 
Some of them, however, he considers 
to be sufficiently frivolous, e. g. 
“as to whether the Greek ladies wore 
pocket-handkerchiefs or no.” For 
our own part, we say with good Mrs. 
Dods, of the Cleikum Inn, St. Ro- 
nan’s, “ Why for no?” since even 
this indignant critic is very eloquent 
upon hair-dressing and shaving, and 
has, moreover, indited a dissertation 
upon shoe-ties. 

The plan of Professor Becker is 
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carefully drawn, and he has spared 
no labour in filling it up. He has 
instituted the most searching ex- 
amination into the classical writers 
down to Aristotle, and later authors, 
reaching to the fourth century; he 
has also made diligent inquiry as to 
manners and customs. ‘The Attic 
orators are his chief authorities :— 


«« Besides authors, he has consulted the 
ancient monuments, and the rich collec. 
tion of archeological remains in the uni- 
versity library of Leipsic have stood him 
in good stead. Of course they do not 
throw so much light on Grecian, as on 
Roman customs, for no buried town has 
been discovered, with its houses, baths, 
&c. ; nevertheless, the Greek specimens 
extant, especially the vase paintings, are, 
as far as they go, of a higher value, inas- 
much as they belong to an early period, 
which is not the case with the Roman. 
Doubtless, in an inquiry on state anti- 
quities, the form here adopted would 
have been unsuitable and unsystematic. 
Not so with the chequered and number- 
less phases of private life, which would 
have defied any such strict classification, 
The scenes had to be written with incon. 
ceivable care, in order to combine scat- 
tered traits, and give unity to the picture, 
and all subjective phantasy on the part 
of the writer to be rigidly suppressed, 
But this was the only way of getting 
over the prescribed task ; unless he had 
composed Adversaria in modum Turnebi, 
which, to his mind, is, of all methods, 
the unhappiestand most repulsive. Stray 
and isolated notices of the habits and 
customs would have been like anatomical 
plates, wherein we can follow all the bones, 
muscles, nerves, &c. to the smallest de- 
tails; but can form no idea from these 
dismembered and deformed parts of that 
magnificent whole, the human body. 
The Scenes, then, are intended to give 
this tout ensemble, this portrait of Greek 
life ; and if the writer has succeeded, he 
thinks he will have laboured to some 
purpose, as no such thing is to be found 
in the writings of antiquity. He must, 
however, deprecate the notion of its 
bearing the character of aromance, By 
comparing the text of the scenes with 
the Notes and Excursus, it will be seen 
that very little of the former is his, and 
that it consists mostly of fragments of 
Greek authors.”— Preface, pp. xiii. xiv. 


This is most important. Perhaps 
a window composed of fragments of 


* Charicles ; or, Illustrations of the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, with 
Notes and Excursus. Translated from the German of Professor Becker, by the Rey. 


T. Metcalfe, M.A. 1845, Parker. 
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painted glass, diligently collected from 
different buildings, and arranged in 
something of symmetrical order, 
would offer the best image of the 
author’s attempt. His narrative is 
only a thread upon which to hang 
his learned researches. In giving an 
analysis of the first, therefore, we 
shall endeavour not to drop the 
second, adding any little fragment of 
our own as we pass on. But we 
cannot refrain from requesting our 
readers to consider the value of 
the collections thus presented to 
their eyes. Our view of antiquity, 
Keble remarks in one of his aa 
works,* is, after all, but a twilight 
landscape, in which, though we may 
trace out the principal proportions, 
our sight is too dim to distinguish 
the complexion and disposition of 
each part separately considered. And 
again: in our plans of Grecian and 
Roman antiquity, though the high- 
roads of politics and war may be 
marked out with sufficient precision, 
the retired walks of private life or 
domestic intercourse are hardly, if 
at all, to be traced. This deficiency 
Becker has endeavoured to supply. 
In passing before us the chief scenes 
of oct life—travelling, festivity, 
love, marriage, and death—he gives 
us so many glimpses of Greek in- 
teriors, and displays the most inter- 
esting features of ancient household 
economy. The charm and import- 
ance of these revelations reside in 
their real and authentic character. 
Every custom, every article of cos- 
tume, every luxury of the table or 
the toilet, is described on the autho- 
rity, and frequently in the words, of 
an ancient writer. We are, there- 
fore, not so much reading romance 
as history, and are listening to the 
antiquarian rather than to the no- 
velist. It is a very different thing 
to be conducted through a gallery of 
historical personages dressed in ap- 
parel corresponding to their times, 
and to see the same personages ar- 
rayed in the genuine armour and 
a ge with which contemporary 
battles were fought and won. In 
following, therefore, the chain of 
Becker's narrative, we shall not hesi- 
tate to drop it for a moment, when- 
ever any particular habit or mode 
of thought may solicit our attention. 
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Formerly two roads led from 
Cleone to Corinth. The main path 
was a narrow defile, winding between 
precipices of rock, ragged with caverns, 
in one of which the Nemean lion was 
said to have fixed his lair. The pro- 
spect was mountainous and savage. 
It was along this road, in the 111th 
Olympiad, that a young man was 
seen slowly advancing. Following 
the fashion of the time, he was 
mounted upon a dark-coloured horse, 
and was attended by a slave perhaps 
ten years older than himself, who 
carried the coverlet for the night, and 
the other necessaries for the journey. 
The day was warm and sunny, and 
the slave, who was on foot, shewed 
signs of the toil and heat upon his 
countenance. The stranger was in 
the flower of his youth. “ His ruddy 
neck rose proudly and freely; but, 
in the animation of his blue eye, was 
blended a laughing expression, be- 
tokening him one that longed to love 
and be loved. Beneath the broad 
brim of his travelling bonnet crowded 
an abundance of light-coloured locks, 
while a delicate brown besprinkled 
his cheek and chin.” By this time 
the travellers had arrived at a small 
seclusion in the rock, where a myrtle- 
hedge enclosed a space of delicious] 

cool and fragrant grass; the rugged- 
ness of the rocks was also agreeably 
softened to the eye by that yellow- 
blossomed sage which grows abun- 
dantly in those places. Here the 
stranger dismounted; and, having 
rubbed his horse down with a hand- 
ful of leaves, turned him loose among 
the tall grass. Meanwhile his slave, 
whose name was Manes, prepared 
the repast. It consisted merely of 
bread, Sicilian cheese, dry figs, and 
some fresh ones which he had gathered 
by the roadside, that liberty being 
allowed to all travellers. A few 
leaks and onions, pulled up in a 
similar manner, he put aside for his 
own use. <A small skin of Mendean 
wine, cooled with water from a neigh- 
bouring spring, sweetened their rustic 
viands. ‘The repast was just ended 
when a second traveller, slowly as- 
cending by the rocky path, approached 
the spot. He accepted the invitation 
to refresh himself, and the youths 
recognise in each other the friends 
and companions of early life. 
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“ What! have you forgotten the 

r lad who was a drudge in the 

school of Hermippos, and performed 

menial offices, to which he had not 

been born ? who used to mix the ink, 

sweep out the school-room, and scrub 
the benches with a sponge ?” 

Our first traveller, who was named 
Charicles, joyfully takes up the in- 
quiry, and as he embraces his friend, 
all their juvenile history rushes upon 
his mind. One might suppose that 
they had been for a quarter at Do- 
theboys Hall. He recollects the 
little cork carriages carved on pur- 

se for him, and the lessons in the 
difficult art of fastening threads to 
the legs of cockchafers. Thus hap- 

ily they pursue the road to 
orinth. 

Soon after they emerged from the 
baqughs of the cypress and pine- wood, 
the Acropolis of that beautiful city 
rose before them. The city itself 
was partially concealed from view, 
but several villas hung upon the 
green slope. <A charming object at- 
tracted their attention. ‘his was an 
artificial basin, surrounded by stone 
seats, where travellers might repose 
their weary limbs. At this moment 
the spectacle was unusually delight- 
ful. “A number of youthful female 
slaves, with their dress girt high up, 
were busy filling their earthen hydria 
at the crystal stream that leapt in 
three jets, from amidst festoons of 
flowers, sculptured, as well as the 

ouths holding them, in marble re- 
ief.” Here the friends separated ; 
Ctesiphon, which was the name of 
the second traveller, hastening to the 
residence of a friend by the Sicyo- 
nian gate; while Charicles directed 
his — to the house of Sotades, to 
whom he had been recommended as a 
person of civility. His path lay 
through plantations of olive and 
pomegranate to the Craneion. This 
was the most remarkable spot in 
Corinth. Its character was partly 
that of a place of pleasure, and partly 
of commerce. There was an ever- 
green grove of cyprus, which at- 
tracted into its impure seclusion 
numerous strangers, and the idle of 
all classes. Here goods of all kinds 
were exposed for sale. ‘“ Damsels 
with bread and cakes, others with 
chaplets and tenie, boys with baskets 
full of fruit,” all thickly swarmed 
together. But the street running 
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from the harbour of Cenchrea, pre- 
sented a still more surprising scene. 
Along it men and beasts were un- 
ceasingly occupied in the transmis- 
sion of merchandise. Here were 
heavy loads of Byzantine corn; on 
this side you saw wagons laden with 
the wines of the Greek isles, to be 
transported to the west; on that, the 
choice growths of Sicily and Italy 
rolling on to the cities of Greece. 
In another direction “marble sta- 
tues, the master-pieces of the Attic 
studio, were being circumspectly con- 
veyed by mules packed up with much 
care, and destined for Sicilian con- 
noisseurs. There, again, the scarcely 
less valuable works in bronze, of 
Corinth and Sicyon, were going to 
be shipped for the towns of Asia 
Minor; not to mention the variety 
of costly products with which the 
innumerable chests and bales were 
stuffed. Whatever of odours per- 
fumed the scented plains of Arabia, 
the precious web of the forests of 
Ind, its ivory and rare woods, gor- 
geous carpets, the toilsome produce 
of Babylonian ingenuity, the wool of 
Milesian flocks, the gauze drapery 
wrought by maidens of Cos,—all 
found their way to this emporium of 
a half-world.” 

Charicles was lost in astonishment. 
Six years had gone by since his de- 
parture from Athens, and during 
that period he had visited only the 
rude towns of Sicily, of which even Sy- 
racuse was melancholy and deserted. 
His next step was to inquire the way 
to the house of Sotades. This was 
not a place of general reception for 
travellers; but Becker shews the 
error of supposing the ancients to 
have possessed noinns. In the heroic 
ages that accommodation was un- 
known, as it was unneeded. Private 
hospitality abundantly supplied the 
necessities of the wayfarer ; but, as 
the intercourse between the large 
towns increased, and strangers were 
perpetually crowding to Corinth and 
Athens, this state of things could no 
longer be tolerated. In addition to 
this, the great festivals were so many 
race - weeks in an English country 
town, and attracted swarms of visitors 
from every quarter. Accordingly 
inns were gradually introduced ; and 
we find from a speech of Aschines, 
that the Athenian ambassadors to 
Philip were lodged in them. We 
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shall have something more to say 
upon this subject in our next paper. 
Foreigners and aliens resident in 
Athens were obliged to occupy apart- 
ments, being excluded from the pos- 
session of houses. Lodging-houses 
(evvexias) formed accordingly a valu- 
able and important descriptien of pro- 
perty. The full advantage of leases 
was also understood. It should not 
be forgotten that the inn- keepers, 
and probably apartment-letters also, 
were regarded with a very unfavour- 
able eye for their extortions and 
saeral dishonesty. Charicles soon 
ound that he had not made a wise 
selection in Sotades, who was a speci- 
men of a class of persons very likely 
to entrap a country gentleman in our 
own metropolis. He is at length 
fortunately extricated from this dis- 
reputable association; and, within 
three days, in company with his 
friend Ctesiphon, he took ship to 
Athens. The Pireus, where they 
landed, retained its accustomed fea- 
tures of bustle, and merchandise, and 
revelry. Here were heaped not only 
all the treasures of the Mediter- 
ranean coast, but of the Black Sea 
and the vast territory of Asia. Pass- 
ing near the Itonian gate, the de- 
licious stream of the Llissus, with its 
overshadowing plane-tree so dear to 
Plato, refreshed their eyes. Separat- 
ing at this spot, Charicles departed 
in search of the house of Phorion, 
“which lay in a lonely corner not 
far from the city wall.” Phorion 
himself was an opulent and accom- 
lished person, of whose history and 
ife very strange reports were circu- 
lated in the neighbourhood. His 
household consisted of a single ser- 
vant, an aged man, who not only 
performed all the domestic offices 
required by his master, but took 
charge of a valuable library and 
large collection of various curiosities. 
Among the books were different 
copies of the poets from the time of 
Homer, manifesting their antiquity 
by their colour and decay. The 
rarities were very numerous. It was 
the passion of the times; and if 
Sophocles had left a grotto at Athens, 
its spars would have vanished as 
quickly as those of Pope from Twick- 
enham. One diligent collector had 
recovered the real lyre of Orpheus, 
while the skin of the Calydonian 
boar rejoiced the hearts of the Te- 
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ates. The historic souvenirs of 

horion were of the richest kind. 
Among other things were to be seen 
the tablets of Aschylus, rescued from 
the unhallowed hands of Dionysios ; 
the stick with which Antisthenes 
was supposed to have menaced old 
Diogenes, with similar curiosities. 
Beside these lay singular specimens 
of art and perseverance; tiny little 
works in ivory, among which was 
a chariot-and-four which a fly might 
cover with its wings; an ant, the 
size of life, and a sesame-corn, or. 
which were inscribed two verses of 
Homer, were also particularly re- 
markable. Delicate objects of wax- 
work appeared to be the owner's 
especial hobby, for in these the col- 
lection was richest; the fruits of 
numerous kinds, in form and colour, 
closely imitating nature, were won- 
derful efforts of art. Becker corrects 
the assertion of Boeckh in his inter- 
esting researches into the public eco- 
nomy of Athens, that the Athenian 
book-market was merely a place for 
the sale of blank books. In the de- 
cline of Greece, the book-trade in- 
creased. ‘“ Most value was attached 
to autographs, and so the biblioma- 
niac, whom Lucian ridicules, fancied 
he had the autograph speeches of 
Demosthenes, as well as that orator’s 
copy, in his own handwriting, of the 
history of Thucydides.” hus is 
there nothing new under the sun; 
Dr. Dibdin’s ancestors are of re- 
remote origin; and even in Athens, 
we think of Sir Roger de Coverley 
whispering to his companion as he 
sat down in the coronation chair in 
Westminster Abbey, “ If Will 
Wimble were with us and saw these 
two chairs, it would go hard but he 
would get a tobacco-stopper out of 
one or t’ other of them.” 

Before this singular dwelling Cha- 
ricles stands for a moment in wonder, 
and then applies his hand to the 
copper ring upon the door, which, 
since the time of Homer, had served. 
the purposes of the modern knocker. 
But it must not be supposed that 
the Homeric house continued; the 
style of construction was entirel 
changed. It was customary, in all 
respectable houses, for a porter to 
sit in the hall, whose duty con- 
sisted not only in attending to 
visitors, but in a general watch- 
fulness over the property of the 
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mansion ; a formidable dog also kept 
guard at the door, of which the visi- 
tor was warned by the menacing in- 
scription,—sirafsiobas ray xiva, “* Bre 
WARE OF THE DOG!” Sometimes a 
ainted dog supplied the want of a 
iving one. The house of the tragic 
poet at Pompeii has a picture of 
this description, splendidly fierce, 
with a formidable chain, composed 
of mosaic, and worked into the mar- 
ble pavement. The dog is black, 
with white spots, and a red collar, 
with a very truculent expression of 
countenance, and the chest of an 
English bull-dog. Beneath is written, 
corresponding to the Greek inscrip- 
tion, “cave caNeM.” How the porter 
sometimes behaved to a visitor may 
be gathered from the eunuch locking 
the door when he saw Socrates. 
Some of the houses had windows 
looking to the street, though not like 
ours, in a regular row. 

Sharply, as Charicles had wielded 
the copperring, he received no an- 
swer to his summons. <A second trial 
brought the servant, who, pushing 
back a bolt, and opening the door to 
take a glance at the stranger, closed it 

in, and carried the intelligence to 
his master. The gratifying informa- 
tion, ‘‘ Master will see you,” introduces 
the young man into the house. Here 
an agreeable surprise awaited him. 
Phorion, the friend of his father, had 
— the family dwelling, which 
ad now fallen into considerable 
decay. Charicles, with his unex- 
pected benefactor, hastens in the 
morning to visit the home of his 
childhood. It wore a melanchol 
look of desertion. ‘The porter's cell 
was empty ; the chain of the watch- 
dog was corroded with rust; swallows 
had built their nests in the porticoes, 
and the light web of the spider hung 
from the capital of the pillars. Moss 
and grass grew along the floor. Here 
Phorion restores to Charicles a casket 
of gold, which had been buried by 
some ancestor of the family. Reco- 
vering from his amazement at such 
a present, he passes through his mo- 
ther’s parlour, and, with his slave 
carrying the gold, hastens to find the 
banker, in whose hands lay some 
considerable portion of his imherit- 
ance. 

The Athenian banker was a person 
of no ordinary importance. Origin- 
ally of low extraction, the class gra- 
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dually rose to influence, authority, 
and esteem. Their mode of business 
resembled that of modern times; re- 
ceiving deposits of money from per- 
sons indisposed to trade with it, for 
which they allowed a small interest, 
they lent it out at an enlarged pre- 
mium. They frequently obtained for 
these loans thirty-six per cent; of 
course their business was extremely 
lucrative; and wonders are told of Pa- 
sion, the Coutts ofthat day. Occasion- 
ally, however, their speculations 
proved unsuccessful, anda total failure 
was the result ; in which case, as they 
traded chiefly on borrowed capital, 
the dividend must have been pain- 
fully small. It was to one of these 
worthies that our hero now turned 
his steps. The following sketch being 
literally composed from Greek classic 
writers, possesses a lively interest. 
In reading it, we are reminded of 
Borrow’s graphic account of the soc 
or market-place of Tangier, with the 
female bakers sitting by their round 
cakes of bread, lifting the eaves of 
their hats—two yards in circumfer- 
ence—to gaze on him as he passed, 
and cursing him all the time for 
stamping upon their bread with his 
infidel feet. It is amusing to find 
the Athenian bakeresses occupying 
the oratorical pre-eminence of our 
own fishwomen in Billingsgate; and 
to know that Acidogsicbas dorte aderorsd- 
aves,—“ to slang like a bakeress” — 
was a proverb to designate an in- 
furiate Mrs. Caudle, in the full hur- 
ricane of a lecture. 


“The market-place was filling fast 
when Charicles entered it. Traders had 
set up their hurdle-work stalls all over 
it, with their wares exposed on tables 
and benches. Here, the female bakers 
had piled up their round-shaped loaves 
and cakes, and were pursuing, with ator- 
rent of scolding and abuse, the unlucky 
wight who happened, in passing by, to 
upset one of their pyramids. There sim- 
mered the kettles of the women who sold 
boiled peas and other vegetables ; in the 
crockery market hard by, the potmen 
were descanting on the goodness of their 
wares. A little way off, in the myrtle 
market, chaplets and fillets were to be 
sold; and many a buxom flower-weaver 
received orders for garlands, to be deli- 
vered by her in the evening. All the 
wants of the day, from barley-groats up 
to the most dainty fish, from garlic to 
the incense of the god ; clear, pure oil, 
and the most exquisite ointments ; fresh- 
made cheese, and the sweet honey of the 
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bees of Hymettus; cooks ready to be 
be hired; slaves, male and female on 
sale,—all and several were to be found 
in abundance at the customary stands, 
There were others who went about cry- 
ing their wares, while every now and 
then a public crier crossed the ground, 
announcing, with stentorian voice, the ar. 
rival of some goods to be sold, or the 
sale of some house, or, perhaps, a reward 
for the apprebension of a robber or run- 
away slave. Slaves of both sexes, as 
well as freemen, kept walking up and 
down, bargaining and inspecting the 
stalls, in search of their daily require- 
ments. Several, too, hovered longer than 
necessary, about a pretty shop-woman, 
or approached some fruiterer’s basket, 
and commenced a friendly conversation, 
under cover of which, or while some 
other person was buying, or having a 
drachma changed, they would pilfer the 
fruit. 

“The fish-market bell was just ring. 
ing as a signal that the hour of business 
had commenced, and forthwith all stream- 
ed in that direction, to lose no time in 
completing this most important purchase. 
The way to the money-changer led Cha. 
ricles directly across this part of the mar- 
ket. And it was truly amusing to bebold 
how the eager buyers tried all their arts 
of persuasion, to move the hard-hearted 
dealers, who doggedly stuck to their 
prices. ‘ What's the price of these two 
pikes, if I take them both?’ asked a 
greedy gourmand, in his hearing. ‘Ten 
oboles,’ answered the fishmonger, scarce 
deigning to look up. ‘ That is too much,’ 
said the other. ‘ You’ll Jet me have them 
for eight, 1’m sure.’ ‘ Yes, one of them,’ 
was the reply. ‘Nonsense,’ said the 
would-be purchaser, ‘Here are eight 
oboles.’ ‘ That’s the price, sir, and if 
you don’t like it, you can go elsewhere,’ 
said the inexorable dealer, with most per- 
fect indifference.” 

Through this noisy and amusing 
crowd, Charicles, with some effort 
makes his way to the bankers, or as 
they were called trapezite, from the 
tables at which they sat. The one 
whom he first addresses had been 
his father’s friend, and honourably 
returns him the deposit in his hands, 
with increase and interest. Thesecond 
banker, whom he now hastens to 
find, was a very different character. 
It happened, when Charicles men- 
tioned his intention of quitting Syra- 
cuse for Athens, that he was recom- 
mended by a friend to leave his 
money, and receive in the place of 
it, an order for the amount to be 
paid in Athens. This proposal being 
accepted, his friend furnished him 
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with a letter to the banker, and also 
with the symbolon, or private mark, 
which was to serve as a credential to 
the person applying for the money. 
This was an easy and rude imitation 
of those circular notes which now, 
under the hand and seal of Coutts, 
or the “London and Westminster,” 
send us sliding down the Simplon, 
or hide us in the gorgeous solitudes 
of the Alhambra, with the greatest 
facility. Charicles found a gloomy 
and shrivelled man leaning over his 
scales, in which he had just been 
weighing some silver coins. After 
one or two ineffectual attempts at 
fraud, his claim is admitted ; but with 
the request that the order may be 
presented on the following day. This 
would have been a formidable an- 
nouncement over a London or pro- 
vincial counter; but the want of a 
paper currency often rendered it ne- 
cessary for the money-changers to 
assist each other with specie, when 
applied to for considerable sums. 
The Carthaginian leather token is, 
perhaps, the nearest approach to the 
bank-note, of which Pope said,— 


- eee credit! last and best supply! 
That lends corruption lighter wings to 
fly.” 


It must be also remembered that 
the Athenians were quite ignorant of 
the luxury of cheques; and were, 
therefore, obliged to make their pay 
ments in person, at the banker's 
table ; that worthy carefully preserv- 
ing the relative differences of Cr. 
and Dr. in books ruled for the pur- 

ose. 

The hour of noon had now ar- 
lived, and the importunities of the 
appetite suggested the expediency of 
some refreshment. Charicles and his 
friend retire to a house in the neigh- 
bourhood, kept by a freed-man, 
named Discos. Of places of this de- 
scription, several are supposed to 
have been open at Athens. They 
usually belonged to persons of low 
condition. Here the young men of 
fashion and pleasure assembled to 
enjoy the amusement of gambling, 
or the festivities of the table; not 
unfrequently several united in a sym- 
posium,—each clubbing his share in 
the expense; and no one was a 
greater adept at — the fancies 
of his youthful patrons than Discos, 
“whether with the excellence of his 
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cookery, the goodness of his Chian 
wine, or the beauties of the flute- 
players.” In reading of him, one is 
naturally reminded of Nigel's dinner 
with Lord Dalgarno, at “the most 
noted ordinary of London ;” though 
Discos might be a very faint shadow 
of Monsieur le Chevalier de Beaujeu, 
“pink of Paris, and flower of Gas- 
cony,” who told the age of his wine 
by its smell, who distilled his sauces 
by Sully’s philosophy, and carved 
with such exquisite precision, that 
mye guest received that portion of 
a pheasant which was peculiarly 
adapted to his rank. Still, there 
must have been many points of re- 
semblance between the London and 
Athenian ordinary, not forgetting 
the quarrels and uproar. At the 
house of Discos, Charicles meets an 
early friend Lysiteles, who, overjoyed 
at his return, warmly invites him to 
dinner. Escaping from the heat and 
tumult ofthe ordinary, the young man 
turned towards the Gymnasium, long 
endeared to him by the recollections 
of his father, who had delighted in 
teaching him all bodily exercises. The 
crowd, that filled the market in 
the morning, had now begun to 
swarm in the Gymnasium. The 
place was full of animation :— 


‘“* In the arcades surrounding the peri- 
style, large and small groups of men, 
young and old, were to be seen engaged 
in discourse of various kinds. Here a 
sophist seated amidst his scholars, was 
discussing, by question and answer, the 
pros and cons of some doctrine of ethics. 
The large semicircular seat of marble on 
which he sat could only accommodate 
half his auditory, so that others stood in 
front to catch the wisdom that proceeded 
from his mouth. Here a rhetorician was 
making a critical examination of a speech, 
elaborated by one of his pupils. In seve- 
ral places little knots had formed, and 
were talking of the grand occurrences in 
Asia. News had just arrived from the 
Macedonian host, announcing the con- 
tinuance of the siege of Tyre, and some 
assayed a display of their topographical 
acquirements, by drawing in the sand 
with their sticks a plan of the city and 
its position.” 


The nice conduct of a cane was in- 
dispensable to a young man of fashion 
in Athens; indeed, no young man— 
whatever his station—thought of ap- 
pearing without one. 

The banquet at length approached ; 
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and Lysiteles exerted all his ingenu- 
ity to honour his friend. The Athe- 
nian market was quite exhausted of 
delicacies. He had himself selected 
the Copaic eels; and a Sicilian cook 
had been hired for the occasion; 
Sicily being as famous for its che/s de 
cuisine, as Sparta was for its nurses. 
The attendants were superior even to 
the “ Clarendon.” Youthful slaves in 
half-transparent garments, glided to 
and fro in active preparation. Cha- 
ricles finds the door of his friend's 
mansion open, and is immediately 
conducted into a saloon, where the 
thongs of his shoes having been 
loosened, golden wine, perfumed with 
balsam, is poured over his feet from 
a silver basin. The signal for com- 
mencing the repast is now given. We 
are sorry to say that there was no 
table-cloth ; a towel (xteiuaxrgov), 
was handed round at the conclusion 
of the meal, but during its continu- 
ance, the guests used crumb of bread 
to clean their hands. According to 
one authority quoted by Becker, a 
special dough was served for that 
purpose. If this be true, the custom 
corresponds exactly with one of the 
most unpleasant practices of the pre- 
sent Abyssinians. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say, that knives and forks 
were unknown. Spoons formed the 
only substitute; and these were some- 
times of gold. With this squalidness 
was combined the richest luxury. 
The bread was offered in small bas- 
kets woven of slips of ivory; and 
fresh garlands of myrtle and roses 
were distributed to the party. The 
manner of conducting the feast had 
in it something of elegance. Instead 
of the “ Queen” from the lips of Mr. 
Toole, the host poured wine into a 
bowl, and exclaiming, “‘ To the Good 
Genius,” partook of it, then passed it 
round the table. The wine, without 
being iced, was deliciously cooled 
by small lumps of snow dropped into 
the goblet, as in the East at the pre- 
sent time. Nor were tasteful amuse- 
ments wanting. When the flute- 
players had played for some time, 
the dancers were introduced. Becker's 
description is too curious to be omit- 
ted :— 


‘** The circle of couches was extended, 
and the danseuse advanced to the side 
which was open. The boy took the ci- 
thara and struck the strings to the ac- 
companiment of the flute. The cithara 
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then became mute, the maiden took some 
hoops, aud as she danced to the tune of 
the flute, whirled them into the air, and 
caught them one after the other, as they 
fell, with remarkable skill. More and 
more hoops were handed to ber, till a 
whole dozen were hovering aloft betwixt 
her hands and the hall ceiling; and the 
grace of her movements, together with 
the dexterity she evinced, elicited loud ap- 
plause from the spectators. A large hoop 
was now brought in, set all round with 
pointed knives. It was placed upon the 
ground, The damsel commenced dancing 
afresh, and threw a summersault right 
into the centre of the hoop, and then out 
again, repeating the feat several times ; 
till the beholders grew quite nervous, and 
Nausicrates, springing up, begged that 
stop might be put to the perilous game, 
lest the lovely creature might meet with 
an accident.” 


Of course, a dinner of this descrip- 
tion was veryexpensive. Eupolis re- 
presents such a one, including the 
female flute-players, to have cost 
100 drachmas, and the wine a similar 
sum. A dish of Beeotian fieldfares, a 
great delicacy, cost a drachma in the 
Athenian market. This we learn 
from Aristophanes, who also tells us 
that a single Copaic eel cost three 
drachmas in his time. Poultry, 
brought from Beeotia, commanded a 
high price. The poor regaled them- 
a on very different viands. We 
read of jackdaws and crows being 
sold in the bird-market for one obo- 
lus, and three oboli respectively. 
And, while speaking of the poor, we 
will just observe, that the Athenians 
had a kinder way of expression 
than we always hear from Scottish 
commissioners. ‘They called a large 
portion of them advara, i.e. persons 
incapable of obtaining a_ subsist- 
ence. It should be confessed, how- 
ever, that compassion was an Athe- 
nian, not a Grecian feeling. Until 
after the Peloponnesian war, no 
beggar was seen in Athens. The 
average number of persons re- 
ceiving relief in that city did not, 
probably, exceed six or seven hun- 
dred. ‘The allowance appears to have 
been two oboli a-day, which, accord- 
ing to the calculation of Boeckh, 
gives nine drachmas, four oboli,— 
about six shillings,—to each indi- 
vidual for the month of twenty-nine 
days. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the state provided, without any 
exception, for all the children whose 
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fathers had perished in war until 
they were eighteen years old, when 
it was supposed that their education 
would enable them to procure a live- 
lihood for themselves. Modern na- 
tions should take a lesson from this 
affectionate gratitude. 

We will add to these pecuniary 
statistics, that the conveniences of 
life were readily obtainable at Athens. 
In particular, the facilities of travel- 
ling were unusually great. The voy- 
age from Hungerford to Gravesend 
swells into an avaricious exaction, 
when compared to the excursion 
from gina to the Pirzeus,—twenty- 
one miles,—which was accomplished 
for less than threepence. Longer voy- 
ages were performed on terms almost 
incomprehensibly small. In the time 
of Plato, a family with their bag- 
gage were conveyed from Egypt or 
the Pontus to the same port, for one 
shilling and threepence,—of course 
such charges implied a positive loss. 
The freight was regarded as the sole 
object of remunerating investment. 
The freight of a cargo of corn from 
Macedonia to the Pirseus amounted 
to 1750 drachmas; while the great 
corn vessel, which traded in the time 
of the emperors, between Egypt and 
Italy, produced from freightage alone 
the annual income of twelve talents, 
or in round numbers 2400/. It must, 
however, be remembered, that this 
was a ship of extraordinary size,—a 
single cargo being sufficient to supply 
all Attica with corn during the entire 
year. The payment of the Athenian 
army seems to have resembled that 
of the Russian; a general received 
only four times the pay of a private 
soldier, looking to plunder and pecu- 
lation to make up the deficiency. 
Literary education was also cheap. 
So celebrated a teacher as Isocrates 
completed his pupils in the whole 
art of rhetoric for ten mine, or 
32/. 5s. 10d. 

While we are talking of poor-laws 
and bills, Charicles witnessed the 
mimic dance, a favourite entertain- 
ment at festivals ; and, at length, ex- 
hausted with pleasure, he and his 
fellow-revellers are lighted out by 
the kindled torches of his friend's 
servants. 

Passing over a shipwreck, we join 
Charicles at AZdepsos, in Eubeea, 
which Becker, with a slight ana- 
chronism, of which he is not uncon- 
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scious, calls a healing Spa, as in later 
times it certainly became. It pos- 
sessed some celebrated warm springs, 
consecrated to Hercules. Modern 
travellers have recognised the place 
under the name of Dipso; and a 
mile above it are the warm baths. 
About noon, he met a litter, carried b 
four slaves, having the curtainsclosed. 
Keeping the same road, he came sud- 
denly upon a very pleasing spectacle. 
A beautiful girl, sat by a brook, in 
which she dipped her feet, while a 
female slave held a parasol over her 
head, to protect her from the sun. 
Of course he is enchanted with the 
vision, and, fortunately for him, at 
the same moment, a young female 
slave whispered something to her 
mistress, which so excited the ire of 
the beauty, that she seized her gold- 
embroidered shoe to chastise her at- 
tendant ; but, in the zeal of its appli- 
cation, it slipped from her fingers 
into the stream, into which Charicles 
immediately plunged to rescue it. 
It might have been supposed that a 
es who despised pocket- 
andkerchiefs, would say nothing 
about shoes; but Becker has really 
collected some valuable information 
thereon. As a general rule, they 
were only worn in the streets, or, at 
least, abroad. ‘They are divided into 
sandals and shoes. Dinner-shoes, or 
pumps, were Braevras OY fBaauria. 
Socrates wore them when he went 
to a party, only they were not 
quite equal to Hoby’s, being fas- 
tened to the ankle by thongs. Great 
men gave their names to shoes; 
and the Athenian exquisite sauntered 
along the Pireus in his “ Alcibiadean” 
boots, with as much ease as the “ Wel- 
lington” creaks down Rotten Row. 
Of the female shoe we, unfortunately, 
know little. The Beotian ladies wore 
them of a purple colour. But it is 
amusing to find that the mystery of 
the cork sole was discovered, and 
that it was popular, both for its light- 
ness, and the elevation it commu- 
nicated to the figure. We are sorry 
to say that rouge was not un- 
known to Athenian ladies,—the red 
colours being extracted from ve- 
getables. White lead was also used 
to heighten the complexion. The in- 
door life of the Greek women may 
offer some apology for this prac- 
tice. They also painted their eye- 
brows with a dark tint. White and 
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variegated shoes were occasionally 
worn; but the usual material was 
leather, which was cleaned with a 
sponge. Among the ruder sex, the 
heavy boot, or “hilo” of Suffolk, 
appears to have been known; only, 
instead of the common iron nail, gold 
or silyer nails were frequently in- 
serted. We hope this hint will be in 
time for September. 

This shoe of the fair unknown, 
which Charicles recovered from the 
water, was of the most sumptuous 
description, and when he handed it 
to her, she blushed deeply, and 
looked for her veil, which, of course, 
she had left bchind. Recovering 
from his reverie, he learns that the 
lady is the wife of the invalid whom 
he had met in the litter. 

When leaves fell from a garland, 
it was regarded as a sign of the 
wearer's being in love. And so it 
was with Charicles, though he did 
not like to acknowledge the fact. 
Rich, handsome, and popular, he, 
nevertheless, felt himself unhappy ; 
and, if he had known Campbell, 
would have quoted, “ Man the her- 
mit,” “Till woman smiled,” &. A 
curious adventure at length intro- 
duces him to the husband of the 
lady. His name was Polycles, a 
wealthy man, who, in his fifty-fifth 
year, had married Cleobule of six- 
teen, and, in the midst of his mar- 
riage festivities, had been attacked 
by illness so severe, that his life was 
in danger. Polycles had known the 
father of Charicles, and, hearing of 
his arrival in Athens, expresses a 
desire to see him. The chamber of 
the invalid furnishes the learned 
German with an opportunity of dis- 
playing his erudition in a very in- 
teresting manner, and upon a branch 
of Grecian economics but little 
known :— 

«« Before the door hung a costly carpet, 
woven in divers colours, the produce of 
the Babylonian loom. The bed of the 
sick man was overhung with a purple 
Milesian coverlet, from under which 
peeped the ivory feet. Soft, party. 
coloured cushions supported his head ; 
and the hard floor was covered, after the 
Asiatic fashion, with a soft carpet, to 
render the couch as easy and elastic as 
possible. Near it stood a round table, 
veneered with maple, and resting on 
three goats’ feet of bronze. In one corner 
of the apartment was a gorgeous tripod, 
apparently of Corinthian or Sicyonian 
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workmanship, and holding a copper coal- 
pan, for it was now autumn, and the air 
chilly. Around the bed were placed stools 
of ebony, inlaid skilfully with golden 
tendrils, and each provided with a co- 
loured cushion. Upon one of these sat 
the doctor, a serious-looking old man, of 
simple, though venerable exterior.” 


In his notes, Becker has added 
some more recondite particulars. The 
Homeric bed, and, long after the 
poet’s time, the bed of the poor, had 
no mattress, for which sheepskins 
were frequently substituted. The 
tun, or complete bed of the opulent 
and luxurious, seems, however, to 
have exceeded a modern four-post in 
costliness and variety. It was some- 
times made of precious wood; the 
mattress was supported by girths, 
but the vulgar were contented with 
cords. The mattress was stuffed with 
wool, and upon it were spread linen 
cloths, or sometimes leather, which 
would correspond with the leathern 
sheets to be found in the carriages of 
all sensible modern travellers. The 
luxury of the white pillow-case was 
not known, nor was the tick filled 
with feathers. Much taste and ex- 

ense were lavished upon the cover- 
ets. Becker refers to a passage in 
Pollux, where coverlets of feathers 
are mentioned. Thus the down quilt 
from Norway would be anticipated 
with great splendour. Why might 
they not have been composed of 
variegated feathers, like the Mexican 
cloaks? Such a luxury is by no 
means impossible. We shall return 
to this subject in our next paper. 

Becker vindicates the medical pro- 
fession in Greece from the ridicule 
which has been cast upon it. The 
Romans entertained a _ prejudice 
against physicians, and either con- 
tented themselves with the healing 
wisdom of one of their domestic 
slaves, or, like Cato, intrusted their 
health to the guardianship ofa Latin 
Buchan. In Athens, on the con- 
trary, recourse was constantly had to 
the doctor. It is curious to find that 
a sort of diploma, in a permission 
from the state, was always required 
before any one could be admitted to 
practice; and although the candi- 
date’s capacity was not ascertained 
and guaranteed by a public examina- 
tion, proof was required of having 
been the pupil of a medical man. 
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There were also public physicians, 
i.e., receiving a salary from the state, 
and that considerable. A popular 
physician seems to have been greatly 
in request. One is mentioned, De- 
mocides, whom Polycrates allured 
from Athens by a salary of two 
talents, nearly four hundred pounds. 
Yet then, as now, the opera beat 
the college. Amebeus, a famous 
Athenian singer, received, for one 
appearance on the stage, the annual 
income of the first physician; even 
actors in the provinces sometimes 
gained a talent in a day; Grisi 
herself might envy this single 
payment of 1937. 15s. But with 
regard to doctors, it must be remem- 
bered that they took the fees from 
their patients sometimes in advance. 
Of course the Greek physician was 
the general practitioner of modern 
times ; he compounded his own me- 
dicines, disguising them with some 
agreeable tinctures, according to the 
most approved methods. ‘He had 
also his home and visiting practice ; 
some patients came to the surgery 
(sargev), Others he attended at their 
own houses. Perhaps we ought to 
translate sargsev infirmary, since it 
comprised a bathing establishment, &c. 
The manners of this class would 
necessarily vary, but the answer of 
one of them to a patient is sufficiently 
blunt and plain-spoken,— 


, , , 
xarpave xas TlarooxAos, Oreo oto rordAdy 
Ausivare 


which reads exceedingly like an an- 
ticipatory reminiscence of Abernethy. 

Surgical skill was, probably, at a 
very low ebb. It has been supposed 
that dissection was considered irre- 


ligious. Becker alludes to a passage 
in Plutarch, describing an operation 
upon the larynx of a man who had 
swallowed a fish-bone; and he no- 
tices the circumstance of the Lace- 
demonians having opened the body 
of Aristomenes, “to see whether it 
contained any thing extraordinary.” 
The late John Bell admitted that 
Hippocrates dissected apes. The 
reader will consult with advantage 
Haydon’s first lecture on painting 
for some remarks on the probable 
knowledge of anatomy possessed by 
Greek artists. He appeals to Burke 
in his behalf, who said, “The au- 
thor of Laocoon was as deeply skilled 
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as Halle or Gaubius, and hence has 
been able to give that consistency of 
expression which prevails through 
the whole body, from the face through 
every muscle to the ends of the toes 
and fingers.” Burke added, that he 
had been told by one, who had stu- 
died anatomy, that every discovery 
he had made opened fresh beauties in 
that extraordinary group, and that 
to its full comprehension and appre- 
ciation a larger knowledge of the 
human frame was required than 
even the majority of anatomists pos- 
sess. It is certainly very remarkable 
that Hippocrates should speak of an 
acquaintance with the physical con- 
stitution of man, as belonging less to 
the art of medicine than to the art of 
design (rH inreixh rexen n TH yougixn). 
That must have been an extraordi- 
nary people, who thought more of 
the accuracy of their sculpture than 
of the restoration of their health. 
The reader may consult Warbur- 
ton’s Divine Legation (b. iv. sect. iii.) 
for some curious remarks upon phy- 
sic. 

Among the Greek doctors one class 
ought not to be omitted, whether 
they be reckoned among the regulars 
or the empiricists, this was the 
iargursixra:, Who professed to cure 
diseases by means of anointing, com- 
bined with bodily exercise and strict 
regimen,—a system of treatment very 
much resembling the cold-water cure 
of the present day, ointment being 
substituted for water. It must, how- 
ever, have been an expensive remedy, 
ointment being one of the dearest 
articles of ancient merchandise. One 
passing reflection suggests itself upon 
this subject. So much are the masses 
alike in all ages and countries, that 
the modern indignation and suspicion 
of the populace, during various visit- 
ations of sickness in Europe, are only 
repetitions of the Athenian belief, 
that during the raging of the great 
plague, the wells had been poisoned. 

But the skill of the physician, and 
the assiduity of the lovely Cleobule, 
were unable to arrest the malady of 
Polycrates. The morning of the fu- 
neral is come, an early burial being 
thought agreeable to the departed :— 


“ The coffins were partly of wood, but 
generally they were the work of the pot- 
ter. The oldest form was a three-sided 
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prism, consisting of several tiles, which 
were sometimes ornamented with ara- 
besques. The coffin of a child is very 
interesting ; it is in one piece, and is a 
regular oval, and varnished black, with a 
red stripe running rouad.” 


Our space will not permit us to 
follow the professor through his very 
interesting account of the will and 
the burial; but the sketch of the 
great Athenian festival, the Dio- 
nysia, cannot be passed over. It cor- 
responds in many respects with the 
modern carnival of Italy,—one fever 
of riot, amusement, and license, seemed 
to pervade all classes. The city of- 
fered a picture of out-door life :— 


“ Here a puppet-man had set up his 
little theatre, and, with practised hand, 
guided the hidden strings that set in 
motion the pigmy figures, which made 
the most grotesque grimaces, to the great 
delight of the children and nurses stand. 
ing round. ‘Therea Thessalian exhibited 
the dexterity of two girls, who, with the 
most infinite coolness, made surprising 
leaps right among several sharp swords 
stuck upright, threw somersaults, or, 
sitting down upon a potter’s wheel in 
rapid motion, read and wrote with ease ; 
whilst the man himself, from time to 
time, opened his mouth wide, and let fly 
a stream of sparks among the horrified 
Spectators; or, apparently with much 
exertion, swallowed swords and daggers. 
Not far off a juggler had pitched his tent, 
taking due precaution to stave off the too 
prying observer from his apparatus-table 
by means of projecting barriers. Simple 
rustics and fishermen beheld with won- 
der how at first the pebbles lay, one 
under each of the mysterious cups, then 
all under one, after which all vanished, 
finally reappearing out of the conjuror’s 
mouth. But when after causing them 
to disappear a second time, he at last 
drew them all three out of the nose and 
mouth of the nearest spectator, several 
of them applied their fingers to their 
foreheads, as not knowing what to make 
of it ; and one plain countryman, shaking 
his head, said to his neighbour, ‘ This 
fellow mayn't come nigh my farm, else 
itll be all up with goods and gear.’ 
But most hearty laughter was heard 
round the show where was exhibiting a 
quantity of monkeys, dressed in motley 
suits, with masks before their faces, and 
which performed dances like so many 
well-behaved human beings. The trainer's 
baton long kept them in order, and his 
man was just collecting the small copper 
coins from the bystanders, when a wag 
amused himself with throwing some nuts 
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among the dancers, who, in a twinkling, 
forgetful alike of all propriety and the 
part they played, made a descent on the 
prey, and began scratching and biting 
each other for the possession of it, to the 
great amusement of the spectators.” 


The history of these amusements 
runs back into the remotest ages of 
antiquity. Herodotus notices the 
introduction from Egypt of puppets 
moved by springs. ‘The sitting upon 
a wheel, during its rapid revolutions, 
is told on the authority of Xenophon, 
and may be compared with the fa- 
mous deception of sitting upon no- 
thing in China. The emission of 
fire from the mouth, one of the com- 
monest tricks of our country fairs, 
is also ascribed to the women by 
Atheneus. The thimble-riggers of 
Epsom are likewise clearly antici- 
pated. Some of the performances of 
the Greek jugglers were sufficiently 
ingenious; but classical antiquity 
offers no feats to contest the crown 
with the modern Indian basket 
fraud, or the sudden growth and 
blossoming of the plant in the hand 
of the same performers. We have 
frequently listened to descriptions of 
these tricks from an intelligent spec- 
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tator, who confessed his inability to 
offer the slightest clue to the mys- 
tery. The wonderfulness of the ex- 
hibition is greatly increased by the 
fact of its taking place in private 
houses, to which the jugglers are 
invited, and where all possibility of 
collusion is removed. Yet the wo- 
man who, having been placed under 
the basket, has been heard to groan 
and gradually faint away beneath 
the repeated stabs of her accomplices, 
is, in a few minutes, seen to walk in 
at the door perfectly uninjured, while 
the basket, being lifted, is found to 
be empty; and this is done in the 
presence of twenty or thirty of the 
most acute and watchful officers and 
scholars of Europe. The same may 
be said of the flowering of the plant, 
which seems to be the very poetry of 
juggling. And here for the present 
we conclude, adding only that Becker 
gives a very pretty sketch ofa Greek 
wedding, in which Charicles and 
Cleobule are beheld, in all the beauty 
and lustre of youth and affection, 
gliding to the Thalamos, splendid as 
that where Cupid looked upon 
Psyche. 
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LA FLEURISTE, 


AN O'ER TRUE TALE. 


“« Cherish no more a cypress-tree 
To shade thy future years, 
Nor nurse a heart-flame that may be 
Quenched only by thy tears.” 


Cuapter I. 


In one of those little solitudes that 
may be found not many leagues from 
the great and gay city of Paris—a 
pleasant solitude where green grass 
springs under the broad shadows of 
forest-trees, and wild flowers grow 
in the gush of small fountains, whose 
waters fall trickling ever with a gen- 
tle murmur, blending their voices 
with the song of birds and hum of 
summer insects, falling down, and 
ever down, into a tiny basin that is 
brimful and yet overfloweth not, 
winding away beneath tangled her- 
bage and cool moss, that bend to its 
freshness until themselves are fresh 
—there, in the fresh hour of prime, 
when the sun of spring was making 
glad the reviving earth—there, too, 
was the young heart of F anny the 
Florist happy —there did she weave 
the blue violets in her dark braided 
hair, and press their dewy fragrance 
on her lips and eyes, for she was 
Nature’s own simple, enthusiastic 
child; then, self-recollecting, she 
would look around with a grave se- 
riousness, checking her childish joy 
with a thought of daily labour. 

Yet light was the labour of the 
young fleuriste, for she laboured with 
good-will: flowers were to her a 
beauty and a feeling, and though 
they were her livelihood also, years 
and unvarying toil had not yet 
made her weary of them. So she 
cropped the wild fair things that 
grew around her, and on her mossy 
seat she harmonised their colours 
and arranged their forms, and held 
them up in the little hand that 
peeped out from the long black 
sleeve, and appeared only made for 
such delicate employment, and looked 
at them at a distance, and looked at 
them nearer, and said aloud, with a 
smile like that of affection, “ Oui, 
comme ga.” 

No one heard her prattle in the 
silent place, but the lonely girl had 


“ Heard friendly sounds from many a 
tongue 
Which was not human.” 


Perhaps, poor child! truer and less 
— sounds than those she might 
nave heard from such as were so. 
And, then, her sweet voice, low and 
a little plaintive, would break out 
into a subdued song, like that of the 
bird that has left its prison-cage, 
yet knows not how to mix in the 
mirth of its kind. 

La lUelle Fleuriste they called 
Fanny in the hamlet where, all un- 
honoured and unknown, she had 
lived for the year past. 

“Whence came I? what am I?” 
was the idea that sometimes stilled 
the glow of her young blood, made 
paler the pensive colouring of her 
cheek, and “ checked on her lip the 
flow of song.” Father, mother, bro- 
ther, sister, common household words, 
yet dear, her voice had never uttered. 
All that the recollections of child- 
hood and youth presented was one 
and the same human countenance, 
on which she had ever gazed with 
sad and earnest eyes,—a countenance 
which a smile rarely lightened, a tear 
more rarely softened. 

Until the last sixteen months, 
Fanny had lived in the polluted at- 
mosphere of one of the close, gloomy, 
revolting streets which are numerous 
in Paris. There, in the most utter 
seclusion —a seclusion that, even in 
the heart of that great teaching- 
a kept her as free from all know- 
edge of the world as she had been 
in her infant -cradle, —she had always 
seen the woman with whom she lived, 
and whom she was taught to call sim- 
ply Hortense, at work, and ever at 
work over flowing flower - wreaths 
that looked like a mockery on the 
heart-misery of the maker. 

Hortense was a strange study; a 
stranger companion for the young, 
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guileless, ignorant creature who grew 
beneath a shade so dark, and in the 
noxious atmosphere of a city so cor- 
rupt, like the pale blossom that 
drinks in a sickly air yet keeps its 
own sweetness untainted. She was 
a dark, silent woman; Fanny's 
awakening eyes found her often 
at her bedside, watching her slum- 
bering features in intense emotion, 
but never did those sweet eyes meet 
an answering glance of beseeching 
love, of timid and ever-repressed 
fondness : if she wished to love Hor- 
tense, or wished Hortense to love 
her, she could not, dare not, say so. 
Kindness, gentleness, the most sedu- 
lous, watchful, guardian care, all but 
loye, was shewn to her; the child 
had never received a caress, never 
heard an endearing word. 

Hortense worked as if the light 
yet difficult task of flower-making 
were to her a self-imposed penance, 
a toil the galley-slave might weary 
of; and, instead of viewing her finished 
work with the satisfaction of an ar- 
liste, it would seem her pleasure to 
trample under foot the delicate crea- 
tions. But no complaint ever es- 
caped her, scarcely even a sigh was 
heard. The duties of religion she 
never observed : no priest heard her 
confession, no church witnessed her 
prayer; but, daily at early morn, 
and again at evening's close, she led 
the little girl to its door, saw her 
safely enter it, and took her away 
again; and she desired the priest 
to teach her to be good, to be 
virtuous, to believe, to fear, and to 
obey. 

One day Fanny saw a little girl 
meet a returning mother; the child 
sprang to her neck with the happy 
ery, * Mother! my mother!” 

“ Hortense,” said Fanny that even- 
ing, as she stood with folded hands 
resting on the shoulder of her re- 
served, but never unkind protectress, 
“why have I no mother ?” 

Hortense started ; a spasm of emo- 
tion, that worked for a passage from 
the heart, almost convulsed her fea- 
tures; it passed away; she turned 
her dark, cold eyes on the innocent 
face that looked round appealingly 
to hers, and she answered calmly,— 

“ Foundlings have no mothers.” 

“ Les enfans trouvés!” ah! that 
term dwelt afterwards in young Fan- 
ny’s mind; she only dimly guessed 
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its meaning, but she never asked 
again why she had no mother. 
Hortense might have been hand- 
some, beautiful, but it was beauty 
long ago departed, beauty violently 
rent away; “ Ichabod” was written 
on her brow, though a lofty brow it 
might have been. The scathing of 
the soul was seen in the blighted 
visage, the shrunken and shrivelled 
form; yet there was something in 
both which might bring to memory 
the monk’s simile for the Giaour,— 


«Tt was no vulgar tenement 

To which such lofty gifts were lent, 

And still, with little less than dread, 

On such the sight is rivetted. 

The roofless cot, decayed and bent, 
Will scarce delay the passer-by ; 

The tower by war and tempest rent, 

While yet may frown one battlement, 
Demands and daunts the stranger’s eye; 

Each ivied arch and pillar lone 

Pleads haughtily for glories gone.” 


Hortense’s health was sinking ; life 
was sapping at its source: then it 
suddenly became dear; she would 
not lose what she had not enjoyed, 
would not lay down what had been 
a burden to bear. Consumption was 
at work on her frame, and, when 
that work was too sure to be ar- 
rested, then the usual yearning for 
the restoring air and sun of heaven 
led the dying to St. Pelaire, the re- 
tired hamlet close to which Fanny 
still dwelt. Hortense was hastening 
on to the tomb, and Fanny inhaling 
new life; the sick demanded her 
cares, and, for a time, her young 
beating heart gave no way to its 
transports. The contrast was too 
great to contemplate at once: there 
were death and life for the first time 
startling her awakening vision. Then 
she had to work for Hortense, who 
had worked for her; and woman’s 
heart wants but an object, and her 
hands or head can labour—in 
France, in England, at either pole. 

Fanny’s flowers became valuable to 
the Parisian modistes, and the young 
fleuriste of St. Pelaire was ever busy. 

Fearful was the struggle of life 
with death in the soul of Hortense. 
Eternity opened its shadowy portals, 
and hope shed no beam beyond them. 
To the small, quiet parish church, 
Fanny went daily to pray for one 
who would not pray for herself. 
Here she met the priest, an amiable 
and pious man, who, without waiting 
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to be called, went to arouse the dying, 
or tell the despairing of mercy that 
might reach her yet. 

He left the house in emotion, shun- 
ning all words with its other inmates, 
trembling, praying, and drawing the 
sign of the cross upon his breast. 
Yet very few had been the words 
Hortense had spoken, and but few 
the minutes he had stayed with her 
afterwards. The next day he re- 
turned to the sick, calm and pre- 
pared for his office; and the next, 
and the next, he was there again. 

The first rays of the summer sun 
do not melt the glacier, and the human 
heart is colder, harder, to the beams 
of heavenly love. It was not unbe- 
lief: Hortense believed and trembled. 
She made her confession, — her last, 
and, for many bygone years, her first 
confession. Peace came to the soul 
of the dying; the peace of God, 
through Him who made peace by 
the blood of the cross. 

Some days afterwards the lips of the 
departing, for the first time, sought 
the warm ones of the wondering girl. 
One embrace—one more! It was 
joy —joy too deep, too exquisite, for 
the fainting heart, the out-bursting 
soul to bear. 
mingled love and anguish, that wildly 
syllabled the words “ My child!”— 
and Hortense was dead. 


In the wide world the priest of St. 
Pelaire was now the only friend, 
guardian, or guide, the girl had left, 
and she was rejoiced to hear that 
Hortense had desired her to remain 
there under his surveillance. Sor- 
row soon lost its strength and bitter- 
ness, though regret remained in the 
bosom of the friendless. It was only 
on her death-bed Hortense had won 
young Fanny’s love, or rather had 
suffered her to think she might love 
her; it was only there she knew that 
Hortense had ever loved her. Her 
heart had pined for love, even while 
she knew not what it was; there was 
within it the instinctive longing for the 
flowing forth of a purely affectionate 
nature. She could now on her new 
acquaintances lavish her own inhe- 
rent fondness without fear of being 
repelled ; she was happy, and wanted 
no other companions when permitted 
to know and love nature. 

Fanny was in most respects more 
like an English than a French girl; 
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it was, perhaps, the manner in which 
her child bealle and youth had passed 
that made the difference. She had 
less vivacity, a mind more pensive, 
and loved to be alone; in this she 
was ail English. 

In the pretty bosquets, where she 
sought for wild model-flowers, she 
could tell all sweet things she loved 
them; and if they answered not again, 
it was yet pleasant to tell that she 
loved; and ~ silly avowals brought 
her no pain, inflicted no pang in her 
trusting heart. 

But her strict idlesse was consci- 
entiously made up, for her fairy fin- 
gers flew quicker over her work 
when she returned to her petite 
chambre, that she had so nicely ar- 
ranged for her own peculiar habita- 
tion, with its pleasant window, close 
to which a lilac-tree blossomed. 

The winter would come to be sure, 
and Fanny’s walks were less joyous, 
and her model-flowers were gone ; so 
her work was less amusing; but it 
must be done. 

But our fleuriste— she was not a 
common one—found other pleasures 
when bosquet times were over. The 
widow’s son, with whom she lodged, 
— good, honest-hearted André Con- 
stance—always managed to bring her 
a book when he took his vegetables 
to market; and his mother carried 
her box of artificial flowers twice in 
the month to Paris, and brought her 
back all else she wanted ; and Fanny 
shuddered now to think of the place 
of gloom and ill-odours wherein the 
first years of her life had been spent, 
and forgot, or did not know, that 
Paris was the joyous city, a city of 
gilded mansions and great gaiety. 

Again the time of the singing of 
birds was come, and the voice of the 
turtle was heard in the land: the 
spring flowers awaked as from the 
sleep of a dewy night ; and the little 
torrent that had run wild in winter 
was calm, when all else was breaking 
into sonnet, and life, and melody. 

There, then, in that quiet bosquet, 
and in the glad spring-time, sat /a 
belle fleuriste, happy as the things 
around her, in the depths of her 
own still, simple, untouched heart ; 
happy and—if aught of mortal birth 
could be so— pure and without guile 
as they. There she sat and sang, for 
her voice was sweet and thrilling, 
and there, abruptly pausing in her 
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gentle lay, she held up the sprigs or 
wreaths, she had, half sport, half 
earnest, arranged as models for her 
artificial ones, and looked at them 
admiringly, or laid them on her own 
white rounded temple, and bent down 
over the glossy fountain beside her, 
to see the effect ; and —silly girl ! — 
was easily satisfied with it, and smiled 
and nodded her little head approv- 
ingly at the image she saw in the 
clear basin, and said aloud, “ Oui, 
comme ¢a.” 

Our tale begins to darken ere its 


“My name is Antoni, fair maid,” 
said the graceful stranger, who, the 
next day, lay reclined on the sun-lit 
green sward, over which danced sha- 
dows flung from the stiff arms of 
the old hollow beech-tree, on whose 
mossy roots sat the young fleuriste, 
twining her wild bouquets, with a 
pleased smile on her closed lips, and 
a blush flitting over her delicate 
cheek. And he, pushing back the 
careless green velvet cap that set off 
the intellectual forehead and dark 
locks that hung negligently around 
it, looked up to her downcast eyes, 
and said,— 

“My name is Antoni”—for that 
was all the introduction the untaught 
Fanny needed —“ I am a poet and a 
painter, come here in search of sub- 
jects, and have found”— here the 
voice sunk to an under-tone, as if the 
man spoke to himself, yet audibly— 
“have found what they never betore 
presented to me—poetry and painting 
combined! But thy name?” he 
added, more aloud, inclining forward 
with a sudden start, as if breaking 
off a reverie— “thy name ?”— and 
the thoughtful gaze of his dark eyes 
changed to an ardent, tender glance 
into hers —“ what is it >— it must be 
sweet, as thou thyself art sweet.” 

“My name is Fanny,” said the 
girl, lifting for an instant her deep 
eyelids, with their long double fringe, 
and dropping them more quickly. 

“Fanny; Fanny what?” 

“Nothing more—F'anny—la fleu- 
riste—they call me.” 

“ And no more ?” 

“ Ah! sometimes—but that is folly 
—they say la belle fleuriste.” 
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first chapter is closed — its first in life 
too—it is a pity; but it would not be 
natural if it flowed on thus in such a 
life as that of la belle fleuriste ! 

Over the clear basin, into which 
she looked down at her own sweet 
face and her model-wreath, there 
once fell—it was seen more than 
once—another shadow. Fanny start- 
ed—looked up. Eyes too, full of 
power, met hers. That one, that first 
regard, sank into the maiden’s heart. 
She knew not it was so, until she 
found that it was ever present there. 


“ Angel — Fanny!” cried Antoni, 
with more ardent admiration, and, 
leaning forward, caught, as if invo- 
luntarily, the hand that held sus- 
pended in its little finger the nearly 
finished wreath which the fleuriste 
was hoping he would admire, and 
drew it suddenly to his lips; more 
suddenly letting it fall with a look of 
self-recollection, as if he had touched 
unwittingly some sacred thing; and 
then he seemed to frown upon him- 
self, and leaned back and sighed, 
looking with a face of melancholy 
at her. 

Fanny could look at him then, 
and she looked earnestly, and with 
wonder and interest; all her sym- 
pathies were engaged; she thought 
he was sorrowful, and he did not, 
like Hortense, seem to forbid her 
sympathy. Ah! many is the wound- 
ed serpent for whom a woman’s heart 
engages its unasked-for sympathy! 
The recompense is a sting. 

“But what is thy father’s, thy 
mother’s name?” said Antoni, as he 
seemed to shrink from that pure, un- 
consciously solicitous regard. 

Fanny looked away, turned again, 
and looked steadfastly at the ques- 
tioner. The blood rushed up in the 
clear veins of her too delicate skin ; 
it was the blush of shame—her first: 
she had no father’s, no mother’s 
name. She had wished for such, 
because she wished to love them; 
but now she wished it for other rea- 
sons; and what were these? That 
the graceful stranger, whose looks, 
whose words, made her feel she was 
worthy of love, might not know that 
she was a loveless one — une enfant 
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trouvé. That blush spoke for her, 
as, with a look of pain, she truthfully 
replied,— 

“TIT have no other name; no fa- 
ther’s, no mother’s name!” 

Antoni looked kindly sympathetic 
with the pain he saw was felt, yet 
a glow of sinful joy tingled in his 
blood: his face flushed with com- 
punction as he felt it there; he re- 
sisted the evil thought. Friendless, 
parentless, this fair, lovely one, might 
be his—his, the unshared heart which 
the world’s breath had never tainted. 

Antoni, as he called himself, was a 
man of pleasure. Oh! what a mock- 
ery on the world’s vocabulary is the 
real meaning, the living representa- 
tion of the term! Genius, which he 
mga had introduced him into a 

igher order of society than his birth 
would have admitted him to; he was, 
consequently, tenacious of his posi- 
tion, fearful of his grade, suspicious 
of aught that might lower him. 
Personal advantages and natural 
grace of manner assisted the efforts 
of his genius. At twenty-one he was 
the admired and caressed of the belles 
dames de Paris, and the man whom 
the ladies of Paris admired, they say, 
must be admired by the world. Wo- 
men twice his age flattered and fa- 
voured the parvenu; he, in return, 
learned to flatter, and became an 
adept; to pay court every where was 
his study and his boast. 

Seven years of pleasure — he was 
eight-and-twenty —- or, in other lan- 
guage, seven years of sin had wearied 
and disgusted him: perhaps his heart 
was meant for better things; he was 
not the light creature he seemed — 
still he was not yet a depraved 
one. 

Genius is rarely of a gay charac- 
ter: Antoni was one of its fitful 
children. He had his light moments, 
his delirious gaieties ; but he had to 
go through its reverses. “The spirit 
of delight” has its dwelling-place in 
a far different heart — in one which 
virtue and the hope of Heaven in- 
habit. Antoni had to go through 
those fits of morbid melancholy, of 
deep despondency, of irritable dis- 
satisfaction, which such a mind must 
experience, or such a life must cause 
—a mind formed for better, higher, 
holier things — an “ objectless life ;” 
a life of passion or of pleasure, with- 
out love, without enjoyment. To 
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live for many, yet for none; to feel 
none lived for him. Such was his 
life. Then there were bodily causes 
as well as mental for darkening the 
shadows of the soul; for the sword 
was too keen for its scabbard ; and a 
slight falling in of the chest, and a 
sense of lassitude, which he called 
ennui, led him at times to the in- 
vigorating influence of the farm- 
house adjoining St. Pelaire, where 
he now lodged, at others hurled him 
deeper into reckless dissipation. For 
what saith the heart of the man of 
the world, the unbeliever in a future 
life, when his soul recoils from the 
prospect of being as the clod of the 
valley? It says only in gross lan 
guage, “ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” 

But now Monsieur Antoni had 
found out this sweet Fanny, this 
simple wild flower of the pretty, 
lonely bosquet ; and as he sat there 
day after day with her, in her trust- 
ing simplicity, he who had “ sighed 
to many,” felt in his heart’s core that 
he had “loved but one.” That child- 
like girl awoke in his satiated heart 
the only sentiment of pure, holy love 
it had yet known. And she, while 
with woman’s native artifice she 
turned aside from such wordsand looks 
as his, still to her, the lonely, the 
friendless one, how strangely sweet 
to meet eyes of adoring fondness, to 
hear words of thrilling tenderness — 
the solitary, whose instinctive heart 
had pined for affection—to meet it 
unsought! But there was even a 
greater snare; for Antoni opened to 
this uninstructed girl’s astonished 
view some dark glimpses of a world- 
wearied, yet lonely and affectionate 
heart, and hinted that a gentle dove, 
like her, would never seek there for 
its ark of peace: and then a sigh, a 
look of gloom, a deep regret for the 
past, a faint anticipation of a better 
future; till Fanny, if she felt or 
thought herself to be the faint, pale, 
evening star, that had arisen in his 
darkened sky, and her own inge- 
nuous tender spirit, with simple va- 
nity, taught her inwardly to believe 
that she must shine on, and through 
all the night-hours of life, until they 
melted into day, and peace, and light, 
and happiness, formed the pleasant 
prospective she sketched for Monsieur 
Antoni. 

Poor girl! yet how happy! too 
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deeply, quietly happy; I know that 
she was so. 

And Fanny knew not love, even 
by name, until now; different were 
the sentiments and the knowledge of 
her world-instructed lover. What 
were the doubts and fears, thoughts 
and hopes, that agitated him? These 
she never could, she never did know. 

He knew not, could not know, for 
he could not comprehend all her 
heart’s simplicity, its depth, its ten- 
derness, its purity, and most blessed 
ignorance. But what he did know, 
what her looks, words, and trustful 
candour revealed, was all delightful, 
reviving, yet saddening to the man of 
the world, of pleasure, yet of genius ; 
for when he called her an angel of 
purity, his dissatisfied heart told him 
there was a gulf between them. Then 
there came to Antoni’s mind the hope 
and the fear that this simple girl 
might learn to love him: and the 
fear was greater than the hope; so 
that he decided to purchase the hours 
of happiness he enjoyed at such a 
risk ; yet morbid sensibility almost 
forbade the hope, for he said to him- 
self, that with his life-corrupted heart 
the heart of a being so pure and stain- 
less could have no communion. And 
still the fear arose; for if Fanny 
loved, what then? He could not, 
would not love her were she less 
innocent, less sweetly simple than she 
was now: and the alternative ?—of 
that Antoni would not think. 

Thus he meditated, as he lay silent, 
gazing with a saddened gaze; and 
when these lids were slowly raised, 
as with a timid consciousness of dis- 
closing and discovering what was 
within, Antoni started from thought, 
commenced a theme the most strange 
for an ignorant maiden’s ear — mar- 
riage, its irksome yoke, its cruel ties, 
its untrustful nature; for he was of 
the new-philosophy school. 

Fanny listened very reverentially, 
but in much bewilderment. She 
thought it, suspected it to be, very 
strange; but she only comprehended, 
and the comprehension gave her 
secret pain, that Monsieur Antoni 
thought marriage made people un- 
happy. : 

Her silence, for she could not, if 
she would, attempt to refute him, the 
blush that flitted over her face, the 
short glance of her confiding and 
unconsciously admiring eyes to his, 
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weakened his philosophy, and a low, 
growling noise of distant thunder, 
and a few heavy drops of rain, proved 
the means of dispelling it altoge- 
ther. 

La belle fleuriste was alarmed; a 
Frenchwoman considers it her duty 
to be so: it is expected, and her fears 
are so fully conciliated by her male 
guards, that it is much more natural 
in France to shew fear where no fear 
is than it is in England. 

But Antoni was far more alarmed 

for Fanny than she was for herself; 
he drew her hastily up into the hol- 
low trunk of the old beech-tree—a 
curious ark of refuge,— and there he 
screened the timid dove from the 
deluge . The thunder-cloud 
burst, the rain fell down; and now 
the blackness had nearly passed from 
the heavens; there was the blue 
high-up sky, with its great heavy 
white masses shifting and glowing as 
they caught the sunbeams, while the 
large drops still fell pattering on the 
broad leaves. And when the twitter 
of birds was heard over her head the 
fleuriste leaned laughingly forward, 
and peeped her face over the shoulder 
of her screen, and a loud merry 
laugh—it was not often such was 
heard from her—sounded from the 
old hollow beech, as she saw that 
only a slight sprinkling had stained 
her robe—a Frenchwoman’s first 
care. 

Antoni’s arms encircled her; his 
lips, for the first time they had ever 
been pressed, were pressed to hers,— 
to her forehead, her cheeks, her 
closed and quivering eyelids. Con- 
fusedly, and as if with the murmur 
of a torrent in her ear, she heard the 
more decided and passionate declara- 
tion that she was loved, adored— 
was at once his happiness and his 
misery. 

“ Fanny, I can bear this no longer, 
I can see you thus no more; we must 
marry or part!” Thus spoke the 
man of genius and of feeling, the 
disciple of St. Simon. 

Poor Fanny! she had just been 
hearing that marriage was an abomin- 
ation to the speaker, the source of 
human woe, the death of love and 
happiness. The words gave her 
strength, she thought of the first only 
as a prelude to the last. 

“We must marry or part,” said 
Antoni; for he thought of no alter- 
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native when he thought of her, and 
she thought not at all. 

Drawing back, with clasped hands 
pressed on her stilled and almost 
senseless heart, and with an uncon- 
scious gaze of fear at the excited 
countenance before her, she abruptly 
cried, “ Then we part!” 

Once more, and yet once more 
her maiden lips and cheeks were 
kissed, and when she looked up he 
had gone. 


*« And is he gone? On sudden solitude 
How oft that fearful question will 
intrude?” 


But it was not a fearful question to 
the young fleuriste; she was very 
glad he was gone, very glad to be 
alone. There was no sorrow in her 
heart; she trembled and was bewil- 
dered ; and stepped forth with a timid 
step from the hollow beech, cast 
one timid glance around, and hid her 
lovely face, which was paler even 
than usual, one moment in her quiver- 
ing hands; drew one long sigh to 
regain her suppressed breath; and 
then, with newly waked happiness 
fluttering at her heart, fled away 
from the silent bosquet, too confused 
to feel, to think, to know any thing, 
save that she was beloved. 

Thinking without thought, lapped 
in meditation that had no definite 
object, on she passed quickly, and 
with a declined head, through the 
little wicket that was held open to 
admit her into the garden, and forgot 
to look up as usual, and smile, or 
stop a few moments to speak to good 
André Constant. Before many more 
steps were taken the clap of the gate 
aroused the forgetful girl. She turned 
her head, and then nodded it, saying, 
“ Ah! c'est toi, André ? bon jour!” 

“ C'est toi, André ? bon jour!” said 
André Constant a good many times 
to himself that day ; throwing back 
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his head with an expressive move- 
ment and tone of contempt directed 
against himself, and something like a 
slighting word against la belle fleuriste 
rising to his lip; but it came not 
from the heart, and could not issue 
from thence. 

Good André Constant! never de- 
vout Catholic paid purer homage at 
St. Mary's shrine than that he offered 
to the being of his adoration. De- 
votion is the term for such love as 
his. To bend his knee in the same 
church with that fair girl, to gaze 
upon her at a distance, casting down 
his eyes when hers were raised, to 
offer her a flower, or bring her a 
book, hold open a gate for her to 
pass, pick a pebble out of her path, 
remove a thorn that might catch her 
dress ;—these were the services he 
aspired to: to be rewarded by a look, 
a word, a smile, or nod even of that 
pretty head, was all he ever dared to 
hope for. 

But for one, or all of these, André 
did hope, nay, at times, such is man’s 
presumption, he persuaded himself 
he had a right to one or all of these; 
but at others his heart misgave him: 
true love is always misgiving, always 
modest; it told him he expected too 
much. 

Fanny was preoccupied as_ she 
passed through the garden gate; he 
had never seen her so before: the 
tone of her words, “ Ah! c'est toi, 
André?” certainly sounded to him 
as if she might as well have said, 
“Ah! ce n'est pas lui!” But André 
only vented his displeasure on some 
tall flowers, which he decapitated in a 
summary manner; and, having spent 
the rest of his mauvaise humeur in 
pelting the sparrows, consoled himself 
with the reflection that, after all, 
Mademoiselle Fanny, la belle fleuriste, 
was an angel, and he himself an im- 
pertinent coxcomb. 


Cuaprer III. 


La belle fleuriste went quickly on to 
the little chamber: she had brought 
no model flowers thither ; and, with 
a fluttering, confused yet happy heart, 
she sat her down in silent and sweet 
thoughtfulness, without one thought 
distinct or intelligible. 

A few minutes, and reflection came, 
and with reflection came a burning 


blush, and when that blush had 
passed away, Fanny rose and went 
over to the mirror that adorned her 
chimney, and looked in it and smiled, 
and blushed again, and glanced once 
more with smiling eyes at those that 
met her view. And “Oh!” said the 
lips of the fairest flewriste, “I shall 
not go to the bosquet to-morrow, 
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there is no need for that,” and she 
let down her damp hair to rearrange 
it. “I will be busy enough, that 
wreath is not half finished, nor these 
sprigs. I shall not want flowers. 
Oh, no! I will not go out at all to- 
morrow.” 

“ And then,” said the fair fleuriste’s 
heart, but in a low whisper, “ he will 
miss thee, and wonder; he will seek 
thee here, and Madame la Veuve will 
be present; and that will be more 
apropos.” 

* ¥ * 

The next morning wore away, and 
the fingers of the fleuriste trembled 
over their delicate work at every 
sound and every voice in the room 
below. Time grew wearisome, and 
Fanny began to perceive that her 
calculations the day before had been 
erroneous. She would require flowers, 
and she did want her ramble, and 
there was quite time enough to finish 
the wreath and sprigs. 

And so Fanny was in the bosquet, 
and she dared not take her seat, but 
she stood and listened, and plucked a 
bit of moss and dissected it, and let it 
fall to examine a leaf, and looked 
timid, listening as if she expected to 
be alarmed, as if she was prepared 
each moment to hear something more 
than the voices of the birds and trick- 
ling of the fountain. But these were 
all she heard; and, after listening 
and waiting, Fanny assured herself 
that she never did think other sight 
or sound could possibly be heard in 
that silent grove; how could she ex- 
pect so when the ground was yet 
moist with rain, and the air damp? 
No one but herself would be so un- 
wise as to venture out, especially if 
the chest were delicate. 

So Fanny went back to the widow's 
house, determined that on the mor- 
row she would peitorm the resolu- 
tions made for to-day, and stay in la 
petite chambre, and be very indus- 
trious, and finish the wreath and the 
sprigs. 

But the morrow came, and the 
Jleuriste had taken another view of 
what was right, and was persuaded 
duty called her to the bosquet, for 
—perhaps, or perhaps. Ah! there 
were a thousand times pext-étre in 
poor Fanny’s reasonings. And so 
she went and sat on the mossy roots 
of her old beech, and was very hard 
at work, quite resolved to attend to 
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nothing, think of nothing but her 
work. But somehow all went wrong 
with it; instead of the well-satisfied 
* Oui, comme ¢a,” or a glance at her 
own little head in the watery mirror, 
her work was done and undone, 
the flowers were awkward, they would 
not arrange themselves, their colours 
would not harmonise, and in vexation 
her eyes were often averted from 
them, bent forward or glancing a 
little from side to side; her ear, too, 
was anxious, the breeze that waved 
the trees made her tremble, the flut- 
tering of a bird brought a rush of 
biood over neck, cheek, and brow. 
Yet Fanny was not in doubt; she 
was quite certain of seeing Monsieur 
Antoni that day; she was sure he 
would not stay away longer, unless, 
indeed, he were ill; but she was not 
so calm when she awaited this inter- 
view as she had been the day before ; 
she had thought more about it; and 
the heart teaches itself. 

La belle fleuriste was a woman ; and 
all women are hypocrites, for perfect 
sincerity is often a very unfeminine 
thing; so she wished quite to forget, 
or (which was the same thing) to ap- 
pear to forget all that had recently 
passed with Monsieur Antoni; and 
she also resolved to be very much 
surprised to see him in the bosque to- 
day, not that she had any idea that 
her hasty words would be the means 
of keeping him from it, but simply 
because his absence yesterday gave 
her room to believe he would not 
come to-day. And all the time she 
listened for a step, and held down her 
head whenever a whirring insect or a 
bird moved the brushwood around 
her, and purposed only to look up, 
when actually startled by a voice — 
by the voice—that had sounded to 
her as no other had ever done. 

At last a step did approach ; it 
really did come, rustling dry leaves, 
and crashing fallen branches. Poor 
Fanny! how her heart bounded, beat, 
grew still; but she would hear no- 
thing ; she was busy at work, and sad 
work she was making of it. The rush 
of blood made her gasp for breath. 
The steps stopped close beside her, 
but she would not see, she was re- 
solved to be startled only by a voice. 
Poor Fanny! no voice came. An- 
toni’s graceful figure did not sink be- 
side her; his powerful eyes, flashing 
with light and love, did not look up 
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to hers. Patience was exhausted ; 
she was obliged to turn her head to 
see who was close to her, and she saw 
—André Constant. 

Sweet fleuriste ! after all thy little 
deceptions, real surprise is often a 
— thing: the ebb and flow in 

er young veins oppressed her heart; 
she leaned back against the tree, 
closed her eyes tightly up, and, with 
a look of distress, said,— 

“Ah! it is only you, André!” 

It is only you, André! Oh! that 
only !—why is such expression given 
to such little words? I do believe 
the name of Calais was never founda 
bit more deeply engraven on Queen 
Mary’s heart, than was that word 
“only” in the heart of André Con- 
stant. 

“* Mademoiselle expected some one 
else,” said André, reproachfully ; 
he had stood, casquette in hand, 
in reverence of the fair spirit of the 
grove. 

Fanny’s face flushed with shame, 
with anger —the first time such 
emotions ever reddened it. Nature 
called them up: the fleuriste had not 
been taught that it was incorrect to 
go and sit in the bosquet, expecting 
any one but André Constant: but I[ 
know not how it is, some of what, in 
miserably hackneyed phraseology, are 
called the conventionalisms of society, 
appear to be very natural, very indi- 
genous to afemale heart. Instructed 
in the world’s lore, or not trained in 
the wise school of prudery, or with- 
out its instruction, instinct teaches 
what becomes a woman’s heart. So 
the untutored, untrained fleuriste red- 
dened with shame and anger, because 
she was told by André Constant that 
she expected some one else, and her 
heart whispered that the charge was 
not false; while, alas for woman's 
candour! she could, perhaps, have 
asserted with her lips, that it was not 
true. But the assertion was not 
called for. Who could stand to see 
the anger of the gentle Fanny ?— 
that sweet, moonlight countenance, 
that looked as if the mind that shone 
so mildly through it were always 
filled with gentle, soft imaginings, 
quiet dreamings of things not at all 
like the rough ones of this tumul- 
tuous life—fairy creations of its own, 
more in unison with the world of 
flowers in which she lived — who 
could see it bearing the look of an- 
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ger? Whoever else could look upon 
it, André Constant could not ; and no 
sooner had those sweet eyes risen 
with one slight lightning-flash to his, 
than Andre fled —he did not even 
resume his casquette till he fairly got 
out of that sacred grove, then he 
put it on, knit his brows, stamped his 
foot, and gnashed his teeth. But was 
all this rage against la belle fleuriste ? 
Oh, no! it was either directed against 
himself entirely, or it was connected 
with the fact, that André’s anxiety 
had led him over to a farm-house in 
the vicinity of St. Pelaire, which 
house he had been told had lately 
had a lodger, a gay monsieur from 
Paris, who was very fond of the same 
silent bosquet; and, partly concern 
for the lovely, lonely girl, partly a 
pang of jealousy, had driven him on 
to the spot, to hear that cutting word 
“only,” and to excite the anger of 
his most gentle idol. 
* * * 

Days wore on into weeks: Fanny's 
light feet no longer, in their quick 
movements, shook off the dew from 
the summer grass; her calm, un- 
clouded face no longer, like the moon 
walking in brightness, looked up to 
her from the summer stream ; her 
wild-flowers withered long ere her 
model wreaths were made. 

“ T have wronged him!” was the 
cruel thought that daily and nightly 
dwelt in her heart ; for never for one 
moment did that heart suspect that 
he had wronged her. “I have 
wronged him —he was so kind; he 
loved me, and I was so indifferent, so 
careless of his feelings, so vain, so 
childish —I only thought of the 
praises he uttered—I thought he 
was pleased, and never, never took 
any pains to please him; I only 
thought of myself. I told him we 
must part, and I forgot it afterwards ; 
he went, and he suffers —oh! I am 
sure he suffers for my sake!” 

The heart teaches itself, and with 
no other teacher, Fanny was learning 
much. It is a pity that she was left 
alone with it. 


““When the flame of Love is kindled first, 
’Tis the fire-fly’s light at even ; 

’Tis dim as the wandering stars that burst 
In the blue of the summer heaven. 

A breath can bid it burn no more; 
Or if, at times, its beams 

Come on the memory, they pass o’er 
Like shadows in our dreams. 
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But when that flame has blazed into 
A being and a power, 
And smiled in scorn upon the dew 
That fell in its first warm hour ; 
’Tis the flame that curls round the mar- 
tyr’s head, 
Whose task is to destroy ; 
’Tis the lamp on the altars of the dead, 
Whose light is not of joy.” 


There was one thought that dwelt 
the deepest, the most poignantly, in 
Fanny’s simple heart. There is no 
idea more seductive to a true woman’s 
heart than that her influence shall 
be the magnet that guides some lost 
wanderer on the world’s wild stream 
back to peace, to purity — to God. 
Antoni had, in a thousand ways, led 
her so to think hers might be; but 
she knew not she had ever thought 
so until she was left alone to ponder 
over every look, and word, and tone 
of the past; to open up to her own 
view all her own heart’s silent se- 
crets, and to weep because she be- 
lieved that she had cast off another's 
that would have found therein a safer 
sanctuary, a purer asylum than the 
vain, sinful world had ever given it. 

And then came the vision of him 
who had professed so much tender- 
ness, such admiration of her — ill, 
lonely, dispirited, disappointed in her, 
turning back to all that he lamented 
his youth had been spent in, and 
plunging into the wild vortex ot 
worldly pleasure as a relief to the 
bitterness of morbid feeling and dis- 
appointed hopes. Ah! if she could 
only see him for one minute, only 
write him one line! —the latter was 
more practicable than the former, for 
Monsieur Antoni had _accidentall 
left with her a pocket-book, in whieh 
his address in Paris was written. 
Fanny now thought she ought to re- 
turn this pocket-book, and set about 
writing a little billet to inquire how 
its return was to be effected. 

The note, I suppose, was very like 
such a one as Fanny might be ex- 
a to write; the next day brought 

er an answer—at least a note in re- 
turn. How did the small fingers of 
the trembling fleuriste break to pieces 
the seal she wished to preserve. Her 
little billet had, of course, been a 
great surprise and pleasure to the 
writer ; more words, less intelligible, 
and more poetic, were sent to her 
in return, “Sweet Fanny, angel of 
purity and goodness! sometimes in 
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the calm course of thy happy life be- 
stow a thought on one, the creature 
of impulse, the victim of his own 
heart, whose lot might have been 
different, had one such guiding star 
shone over his early darkened path. 
Forgive the outburst of too passionate 
feelings; and though we may meet 
no more, believe that there breathes 
not one on earth who will ever take 
a deeper interest in your future fate 
than he who feels himself unworthy 
of your friendship.” 

The postscript added, “I have 
left St. Pelaire; it was better for me 
to do so, — better still had I done so 
sooner.” 

And now Fanny had to read over 
and over, and to think over and over, 
every sentence and word of this note, 
to try to understand it. What did it 
all signify ? — that she never clearly 
made out, but its whole effect was to 
deepen, a thousand-fold, her interest 
in the writer, to increase, a thousand- 
fold, her self-accusations. 

Monsieur Antoni would not come 
to St. Pelaire again; that, at least, 
was evident. And why not? because 
she had wronged, hurt, grieved him; 
flung him back upon the world; cast 
aside so much affection and tender- 
ness: and, left herself alone in life, as 
she had been before she knew one 
single being out of all the multitude 
of earth’s population, whose absence 
now left her a lonely one again. 

* *” * * 


The pulses of the young /leuriste’s 
heart beat slower day by day ; life 
and time, so pleasant once, began to 
hang heavy there ; the hue of her 
cheek was changing ; her hands lan- 
guidiy pursued her daily work, an 
amusement once, a labour now. 

Still would she sit on the roots of 
the hollow beech, but she sang there 
no longer: she mused, and often lis- 
tened, for still in her heart she ex- 
pected one day to be surprised by 
another visitor than André Constant 
to her now silent bosquet; she be- 
lieved she should yet see there, him 
whose brief acquaintance and sudden 
parting had made that spot the scene 
of pleasant and saddening memories. 
And, oh! just once to see him—just 
once to be satisfied that he did not 
think her a vain, trifling creature, 
incapable of feeling or afiection, and 
then she would wish, would desire, to 
see him no more. 
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Thus was Fanny thinking one day, 
and in her thoughtfulness the long, 
rich braid of her dark hair had, at 
one side, slipped down, and she let it 
lie there at its length, over her pale 
cheeks, and down on the slight arm, 
whose elbow rested on her knee; and 
thus her face was hidden at one side, 
and she looked so mournful, and so 
unlike la belle fleuriste ! 

A rustling in the copse really star- 
tled, alarmed her ; she sprang up, her 
clasped hands stretched down before 
her, her eyes wide opened, her breath 
suspended — it was the priest. 

“ Pardon, ma fille,” said he, gazing 
on her terrified countenance with 
alarm ; “I should apologise for enter- 
ing thy solitary haunts, rendered sa- 
cred, as they are, to thyself. Fanny,” 
he added, smiling, “the rude boys of 
our hamlet would not venture to dis- 
turb thee here.” 

Fanny looked down; a blush rose 
on her ingenuous face, and when she 
lifted up the lids, their thick lashes 
had caught the gushing tears, and 
were heavy with them. The priest 
saw with pain that 


“A thoughtless word at random spoken, 
Had touched a heart the world had 
broken.” 


“* My child,” said he, “ what is the 
matter ?—Wilt thou not tell me all, 
Fanny ? Give me thy confidence. 
Tell me, is it true what they say, for 
even at St. Pelaire human tongues 
will be busy ?” 

“ What say they, father ?” cried 
the girl, quickly. 

“ What I did not mean sarcas- 
tically to hint at, my daughter, when 
I spoke of thy sacred haunts, though 
I fear thy conscience dictated other- 
wise ;— they say, Fanny, that thou 
hast not loved always to be, as we 
thought, alone in this solitude; that 
a gay young monsieur r 

But Fanny’s extended eyes grew 
stony in their gaze, her lips were 
white—one word, one breath of slan- 
der was enough—too much—for that 
pure, trusting heart — she tottered, 
and fell. 

What agony was the priest in— 
what terror! Supporting her with 





one arm, he reached the other to the 
fountain, and dashed a handful of 
water on the brow of the too timid, 
too unworldly girl. 

“Poor child! I have destroyed 
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thee. Ah! well were it for thee if 
thou wast ever thus insensible—thou 
couldst not stand thus much, and 
how couldst thou brave the whole of 
life ?” 

But Fanny was not dead. She soon 
hid her eyes on the priest’s shoulder, 
and said, in a low, faltering voice, 
“Father, hear me.” And then she 
told all her simple story, all that had 
passed, from the day that another 
shadow than her own had been re- 
flected in that little basin, up to the 
sudden parting that had, indeed, well- 
nigh pressed the life from out her 
young heart. Not a word was omitted, 
for not a word or look was forgotten ; 
all unheeded were they at the mo- 
ment, but all well recalled when those 
moments were gone, and for ever. 

The priest listened with grave at- 
tention. 

“ This monsieur, methinks, must 
be,” he said, “a singular person. I 
suspect he is a disciple of St. Simon.” 

“ What saint is that, father ?” said 
Fanny. 

“ Poor child!” he ejaculated, 
“only what is good is yet known to 
thee! This man hath wronged thee, 
Fanny.” 

The fleuriste started, looked up 
rather wildly. “ Wronged me! Ah! 
how you are mistaken, father! I have 
wronged him—unkindly, cruelly! I 
only am to blame, I have been so 
foolish, inconsiderate, vain, — yes, 
father, vain ! —I liked his praises —I 
feel now I did —and I thought only 
of myself. I scarcely listened to his 
complaints; he suffered — ah! I fear 
he does suffer for me—if I only 
knew !” 

“ Daughter,” said the priest, with 
grave tenderness, “ lovest thou this 
man ?” 

“ Love, father!—Ah! I know not.” 

A pause followed ; the fleuriste then 
spoke calmly. 

* You know, father, how I have 
been brought up; you have often 
called me an ignorant child — igno- 
rant of every thing. You have told 
me I did not even know myself ;— 
but, father, I feel as if I had been 
learning a great deal lately.” A tear 
fell quietly down, and the fleuriste 
cleared her voice, and went on: 
“Father, I never heard any one talk 
about love, except old Madame Con- 
stant, and — and —and Monsieur 
Antoni.” 
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“ And did they speak in the same 
way, my daughter?” asked the priest. 

“ Oh! not at all; but if monsieur 
described love truly, then, father, I 
do not, indeed, love, for I do not feel 
at all as he expressed himself ; — nor 
yet quite as Madame Constant does 
either. But,” and Fanny paused and 
pressed her hand upon her eyes — 
“but if love be to value another’s 
peace and happiness far more than 
your own —to feel that another's pre- 
sence forms your own sole happiness, 
another’s absence leaves your heart 
in darkness, another’s good makes 
up your own worldly wealth — that 
to restore, to save another, death to 
yourself would be as nothing —then, 
father, then —I love him.” 

The priest laid his hand on her 
bowed-down head, and, in silence, 
gave her his blessing. “ Ma fille, I 
will see this Monsieur Antoni,” he 
said. 

A thrill of joy fluttered Fanny’s 
heart. 

*“ But not, father,” she answered, 
when its first flush had passed away,— 
“not to speak of me; not to say af 

“ Fear nothing, sweet maid.” 

* Ah! if I could but see him again, 
I should understand all !—just for 
one moment; I should be satisfied 
then—I should be glad that we never 
met more. But do not tell this — 
only if he should come to St. Pe- 
laire r 

“ My child,” said the priest, “I 
tell thee candidly, my purpose in 
seeking this friend of thine is to try 
if I can discover what sort of cha- 
racter he is. Thou sayest he is a 
poet—ah, Fanny!—and a painter 
too,—a man of genius,” the priest 
mused. ‘“ What possible motive 
could he have in so abruptly ter- 
minating thy acquaintance ?” 

“Tt was not his doing, my father, 
it was mine,” Fanny answered. “ I 
said the word wrongfully, hastily ; 
if I have not wronged him, if I know 
I have not, I shall be at peace.” 

Again both priest and maiden were 
silent: he thought of her, she thought 
of Antoni. 

“ Father,” said Fanny, lifting up 
her face, “ you think Monsieur An- 
toni had some motive, some reason 
for leaving, at least for not coming 
here again, tell me what it was.” 

“T will tell thee candidly, daughter, 
for this unhealthy state of mind must 
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notcontinue. Fanny, thou must know 
that his conduct and character merit 
not such esteem as thine, they are 
worthy of thy contempt, or ” for 
Fanny’s eye glanced up with such a 
glance,—“ or, Fanny, if thou hast, 
as thou sayest, treated with girlish - 
coquetry, with unwise levity, a true 
and loving heart, thou must make 
amends for having so done.” 

“Oh, how gladly!” said the fleur- 
iste, with an innocent earnestness that 
brought a smile to the priest’s eyes 
and lips. “ Yes, father,” she added, 
blushing deeply at that smile, “ to 
make amends is all I desire; for he 
was so kind, so tender, to one who 
had never scarcely known what af- 
fection was, one so forlorn, so friend- 
less, as myself, that—ah! you can- 
not believe how cruel it is to think 
one has carelessly flung aside so great 
a boon— been indifferent to such 
vivid feeling — neglected one who 
clung to you for life, and comfort, 
and peace! Ifhe only knew that I 
was not a weak, vain, heartless crea- 
ture,—if he only knew the poor girl 
he thought so much of had a heart, 
and could feel, and be grateful—but, 
pardon, you have not told me your 
opinion ; what do you think ?” 

“ T think —at least, I fear —I sus- 
pect,” said the father, hesitating to 
utter his sentiments in the face of so 
much implicit confidence, “ that this 
monsieur is a man of the world, one 
of the new-philosophy school; that 
he feared to injure thee, and did not 
wish to make thee his wife; and, 
when he felt his double danger, per- 
haps from thy unsuspecting inno- 
cence apprehended thine, he left 
thee.” 

“Oh! no, no!” cried the fleuriste ; 
“oh, if you knew bim, father—if 
you had heard—if you had only 
seen!” and Fanny glanced her tear- 
ful eyes to the spot where that grace- 
ful form used to recline, when those 
two eloquent eyes looked up to her 
downcast face, or met her timid re- 
gards with such ardent admiration. 

“ Well, my child, I go,” said the 
calm-toned priest. ‘ Tell me, ere we 
part, is it thy wish to see this mon- 
sieur again ?” 

“ Yes, father, once more —it is my 
only desire—for one minute; but 
not if he knows f 








“ He shall know nothing. Adieu!” 
said the priest. 
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The next day, having returned 
from Paris, he sought the fleuriste in 
la petite chambre ; her work was ap- 
parently going on well. 

“ Have you seen him, my father ?” 

* No, my child.” 

And the reason was, that Monsieur 
Antoni was not at Paris, but quite 
near to St. Pelaire, at the Chateau 
de V——, the guest of the count and 
the very gay countess. 

Fanny opened her eyes; he was, 
then, in the beau monde. The priest 
would have argued from this fact 
the truthfulness of his conjectures ; 
but Fanny would not listen. He 
therefore told her the only chance 
he saw of her speedily meeting with 
this, as she thought, slighted lover, 
was offered to her on that day fort- 
night, when a f/éte was to take place 
at the chdteau, and the concierge, 
who was one of his flock, had offered 
to admit him with a few others into 
the gardens, which were to be illu- 
minated. The walk across the fields 
to the Chateau de V was short, 
and Fanny agreed to be of the party. 

A fortnight, and her suspense 
would be ended, her doubts—yes, 
the priest had infused a doubt 
even into her trusting mind — 
why is it that men seem to doubt 
men more than even women do? 
Some one else must answer the ques- 
tion. <A fortnight, and Fanny’s sus- 
pense or doubts would be ended; she 
should see him, that was enough ; 
one glance, one tone, one look — all 
would be dear; she should doubt no 
more, suffer no longer,—ah, if he 
did not suffer, that was all! 

How did this fortnight wear away? 
Each day, hour, minute, counted,— 
drop by drop the sands of time fell 
and were noted. And Fanny, the 
careless, pretty one—la belle fleuriste, 
whose beauty had been unknown to 
herself, untended, unaided by her— 
she now daily, almost hourly, looked 
at her face in the mirror—not her 
watery one, that was for this fortnight 
neglected, together with the bosquet, 
—but she looked at herself and saw 
her cheek was thinner, her eyes had 
a less placid look, her brow was a 
shade more anxious, and she was 
sorry, for he would not be so pleased, 
he would not admire so much, would 
not be so happy in gazing on that 
changed face. And the fleuriste be- 
gan to take pains with her appear- 
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ance, to cherish her good looks; 
she did not so easily complete her 
simple toilette, and so quickly ejacu- 
late “ Oui, comme ¢a!” as she ar- 
ranged the long, heavy, and now 
languid braids of her dark hair. 
Yet she was comparatively happy : 
a fortnight, and all would be ex- 
plained— ended, Fanny said, but ex- 
plained is the truer word; she should 
then be satisfied, and—oh, far more 
important !—he would be satisfied, 
would know her, and reproach her 
no longer. Poor, gentle dove! in 
her simplicity she was but deepening 
the dart into her own confiding heart. 

Well, drop by drop the sands of 
time dropped out, and the fortnight 
wanted but three days of its comple- 
tion, when a billet from the priest 
informed Fanny the féte was post- 
poned, owing to the illness of Ma- 
dame la Comtesse. 

That postponement was worse, ten 
times worse than all the rest; the 
time that had passed seemed as no- 
thing to that which was yet to come. 
But the poor anxious fleuriste had 
still a hope, that was a relief,—yes, 
that is a blessed state—a hope !— 
any thing but the blank dreariness 
of an unhoping existence! When 
hope points on to a period, any thing 
can be endured. 

The period to which in our fleu- 
riste’s case it pointed finally arrived, 
and after a tremblingly made, yet 
rather careful toilette, Fanny, leaning 
on the arm of the priest, entered the 
gardens of the Chateau de V 7 
and they stationed themselves among 
a thick group of dark shrubs, just 
behind a pretty illuminated arbour, 
where they thought they could re- 
main unperceived until they found 
it expedient to be seen. Here a 
bench offered them a pleasant rest- 
ing-place, and they conversed in low 
voices, Fanny venturing a thousand 
conjectures, trying to smile away her 
anxieties, or seeming amused at her 
own situation. 

A low hush from the priest stop- 
ped her remarks. ‘Madame la 
Comtesse!” he whispered, and Fanny 
saw a stately Juno-like figure, ex- 
orbitantly dressed, and with a jew- 
elled brow, that glittered at times in 
the light of the many-coloured lamps, 
slowly moving along the dark walk 
before them. The /leuriste looked 
with respect and awe on the dignified 
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form, the haughty brow and com- 
manding mein, and with a sensation 
like dread, moved closer to the father. 

There was a light, quick step in 
the gravel-walk; her heart beat fast, 
she knew its sound; it came on: op- 
posite to her, screened only by some 
dark foliage, Antoni stood — stood ? 
No, he did not stand; his step paused 
not; that of the countess faltered 
not; it was more rapid; her hand 
was passed through his arm; the 
other joined it; her head hung over 
his shoulder: he bent his down to it. 
Instinctively the priest drew Fanny 
closer to his side. 

* Ah! girl!” he murmured in her 
ear ; “ her daughter is as old as thou 
art.” 

* Madame la Comtesse!” Fanny 
whispered in surprise; ‘“ she loves 
him as her son.” 

“ Her son!” the priest ejaculated ; 
and his tone made Fanny start, and 
the blood retreated to her heart. 

A few moments, and the guilty 
pair sat before them in the arbour — 
the priest and the fleuriste, the 
countess and Antoni, were vis-d-vis— 
but, ah! had the latter known !— 
Fanny saw those eyes lifted to an- 
other face; they looked not as they 
had done on hers: that gaze shocked, 
revolted her; and she heard the dig- 
nified countess in response bend 
down and whisper, “ Est-ce-que tu 
m’aimes?” and she heard the ardent, 
yet untrue, reply. 

She knew not that it was untrue; 
but true or false, at its sound her 
heart grew cold, its pulses ceased, 
her head dropped down like a broken 
lily, and she sank, quite, quite sense- 
less, on the bench. 

André Constant, for he too chanced 
to be there— why, I know not — was 
better able than the trembling father 
to carry her out of the illuminated 
gardens, and away from all that was 
in them. They brought her home, 
and good Madame Constant put her 
to bed, and sat some time beside her, 
holding her hand, and weeping and 
uttering several maledictions against 
the ways of the world and the men 
of the world, and blessing Heaven 
that her André was not of such. 

* * * * 

The next day the priest entered Ja 
petite chambre, and the pale fleuriste, 
with a pale smile, held out her hand, 
and said,— 
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“ Congratulate me, my father; 1 
am cured— quite cured.” 

She spoke as if she were so; but 
the father took the hand and pressed 
it between his in silence, and did 
not utter his congratulations, for he 
seemed to know that in the delirium 
of fever the sick fancy themselves 
well. But from that moment Fanny 
never again hinted at that “ sickness 
of the heart” which she would fain 
have others think had passed away : 
her lips were sealed, her anxieties, 
fears, doubts; her deep, scarcely 
known love, her sense of cruel de- 
ception; her keen disappointments ; 
all were hidden in her own wounded 
breast. This is a common, simple 
story. Coleridge has best rhymed a 
trite truth :—- 

« To meet, to know, to love, and then to 
part, 

Is the sad tale of many a human heart.” 

* * *” * 

* Mon enfant,” said the priest one 
day to la belle fleuriste, as he entered 
the little chamber, and found her 
there alone, in silence, while the 
bright evening sun was calling forth 
the young of the hamlet to mirth or 
enjoyment ; “mon enfant, it were 
well for thee now to return for a 
time to Paris; St. Pelaire is but a 
sickly atmosphere for thee; and I 
see that thy work goes not on as it 
was wont; thou no longer lovest thy 
silent haunts and walks; thou must 
leave our hamlet, Fanny.” 

“Oh! father!” cried the fleuriste, 
after a moment’s silent gaze upon his 
countenance; “I have been an idle 
and, perhaps, an erring creature. I 
have need of Heaven's pardon and of 
thine. Name my penance; but, oh! 
send me not to die in Paris!” 

“ To die? ma belle enfant! May 
Heaven forbid it! So young, so 
sweet; no, Fanny; but to live at 
Paris were better for thee, for thy 
work, for thy health even.” 

“Father!” with a pleasing look, 
the girl rejoined, “ let me die at St. 
Pelaire.” 

“Silly child! why speak of dying ?” 

“ Because, father, life hath little 
joy; but Heaven hath much.” 

The priest rose and walked about 
the room. He came and sat down 
beside the pretty fleuriste: an un- 
finished rose lay upon her lap. 

“Fanny, when the spring was 
putting forth its buds and blossoms, 
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thou wert even as its own child; thy 
step was light; thine eyes were soft 
and bright; thy voice was sweet and 
gay; our glades and groves knew 
thee as their own. Some few, short 
months since the spring-time of life 
was thine. Now, the season of the 
sear and yellow leaf is drawing on; 
and it is even so with thee——with 
thy young heart; but too soon, too 
soon, ma belle enfant! Some months 
may wither nature’s bloom; but the 
young human heart, in the first 
spring of its gladness, and its tender 
bloom, too soon, too quick! Be 
wise, my daughter, be wise ere it be 
too late; look up to Heaven— to 
Him who healeth the broken in 
heart.” 

“ Father, you know my heart,” 
said Fanny, as if she felt that he had 
read it. 

“T know it by my own, my child,” 
he replied. “I see in it betrayed 
confidence, mortified feeling, wound- 
ed pride; a love won, and then 
neglected.” 

“ Oh, father!” 

“ Silent suffering I see there — an 
unlettered, unforgotten name —a 
tender, anxious concern —a sorrow 
that worketh death.” 

“ Oh, father!” 

“ A hope disappointed upon earth 
that ought to turn to Heaven; af- 
fection crushed, but undying, that 
should be sanctified to God.” 

“Oh, father! and all this thou 
seest, judgest by thine own heart ?” 

“ Yes; but not inits sequel. Fanny, 
many of my profession would advise 
thee to seek the refuge of'a cloister —” 

“ Ah! how often have I thought 
of it,” the fleuriste interrupted ; “ but 
to part with liberty, with the dear 
fields and trees, and all nature!” 

“No, my daughter, I would not 
have thee do so. But, Fanny, I 
speak to warn thee ; I love thee as my 
own, I confide to thee what no other 
ear has ever heard. I told thee I 
read thy heart by my own. Yes, I 
have felt, have suffered like thee :— 
these robes cover a heart that has 
throbbed with human passion, melted 
with human tenderness; been stung 
by human coldness, human rejection ; 
it was only then it turned to God.” 

Fanny gazed upon him with won- 
der and felt to love him more. 

“Wilt thou listen to the story, 
daughter ?” 
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Oh, how gladly she listened to a 
tale of sympathy! and the priest 
began,— 

“In my younger years I inhabited 
the city of Toulouse; a young girl 
there, of the dark yet bright beauty 
of the Toulousiennes, captivated my 
affections. 1 loved too wildly, too 
passionately. 

“She I loved so blindly sported 
with the deepest, truest love of a 
mortal heart ; her own was insensible: 
a beautiful iceberg, she moved un- 
changed around me. My passion, 
perhaps, wearied her; it was when 
it had gained its height, its delirium, 
that she announced her determination 
to become a Sister of Charity! 

“T never for a moment credited 
her truth until it was too evident. 
She fulfilled the word which I had 
deemed but the threat of a wayward 
girl. To my own surprise I became 
soon more satisfied with the step she 
had taken than I could have believed : 
it was easier to submit to this than it 
would have been to see her another's 
—to know her love was won by man. 
She had vowed herself to God; and 
gradually my heart changed, and I 
did so too: I repented, 1 trust sin- 
cerely, of my wild passion ; the errors 
of my heart were more than those of 
my life; God knew them all. I 
humbled myself before him, prepared 
for the duties of a priest, and entered 
upon them, cheered and happy in the 
belief that a sympathy the world 
knew not of would now exist—a 
pure and holy sympathy — between 
the beautiful sister of charity and the 
consecrated priest. 

“Fanny, before you were born 
there was a fearful scene at Toulouse : 
a battle, when cause for battle was 
no more; when the crown had fallen 
from the head of the world’s usurper ; 
for Napoleon had abdicated at Fon- 
tainebleau when the battle of Toulouse 
was fought. Many English officers 
have their tombstones there, Fanny ; 
many were brought in wounded into 
the houses of the city and its neigh- 
bourhood. The sisters of charity were 
busy, even for their enemies.” 

The priest stopped ; his whole frame 
trembled; he went on in a lower, 
hoarser tone,— 

“ Daughter, there was an English 
officer, the son ofa nobleman, a hand- 
some young man; he was badly 
wounded, a sister attended him— 
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ministered to him.” The priest ap- 
proached closer to Fanny. “ Ay, I 
must tell thee all—/Joved him!” 

The astonished fleuriste started and 
raised her eyes; the priest’s were 
changed; even now they spoke once 
more of human feelings 

“ Yes, she loved him! she who had 
been to me, to others, a moving ice- 
berg, fair and cold, she loved the 
brilliant Englishman, the object of 
her cares. Oh! there is something 
so —— in pity to a woman’s 
soul.” Fanny sighed. “To save or 
serve with her is almost love.” 

“ Go on, dear father.” 

“T ought not to fill thine ear with 
such a tale, my child. I have said 
she loved him; alas! alas! she strove 
not with her passion, with her sin; 
she loved him, and she lost herself 
for him; forgot herself, forgot her 
God ; —she fled with the English 
officer !” 

The priest was silent, but Fanny's 
look of speechless wonder and interest 
led him on. 

“They lived together in Paris 
during the period of excitement that 
immediately followed the peace. He 
soon deserted her; a summons to re- 
join his regiment, and afterwards the 
death of his noble father, were the 
excuses he made use of. He left her a 
sum of money, and the expectation — 
a bitter one—of becoming a mother. 

“It was then that the viper arose 
in her soul: in desertion—in aban- 
donment—remorse—a broken vow— 
an offended God—religion shamed b 
her; how terrible was that viper's 
sting ! 

“ Despair is still more ruinous to 
the soul than presumption. When 
those who have once been devoted to 
religion cast off its restraints and 
leave its paths, they become more 
desperately ungodly. In the bitter- 
ness of her heart she gave up all faith 
and hope, cast off her God, and thought 
God had cast her off: deemed herself 
too vile to enter a church, and never 
unloaded her sorely burdened soul 
to a confessor. Yet, for she could 
not be an unbeliever, she sought for 
her guilt some keen self-inflicted 
penance, and took a strange and cruel 
vow—never to know her own off- 
spring as such, never to hear the 
name of mother, never to smile a 
mother’s smile, neyer to receive a 
child’s caress!” 
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“ Ah! father, it is Hortense!” cried 
Fanny. 

‘Yes, my daughter, it is Hortense ; 
it was thy mother, my first, my only 
loved one; it was in this house I 
found her again.” 

* * 
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“ And Hortense was my mother!” 
said the fleuriste, after a long silence, 
during which the tears had dropped 
down like rain upon the bright un- 
finished rose that lay on her knee, 
and the priest had leaned back with 
his handkerchief over his features. 

“ And Hortense was my mother, 
and I never knew it, and longed to 
know a mother. But, thank God, 
my mother is dead!” 

The priest uncovered his face, and 
demanded her meaning. 

“[ mean that she is before me in 
heaven; I have a mother there. 
Oh, thank God, my mother is dead!” 
And the gentle fleuriste clasped her 
hands on her bosom, and, with gush- 
ing tears, looked up. Her lips moved 
without a sound, but the priest 
thought a supplication ascended 
thither for a speedy reunion. 

“Fanny,” he said, looking at her 
with solemnity, “ beware of passion— 
beware of too much love! Thou 
knowest now thy history, thou hast 
heard and seen the results of both— 
the deadly fruits that earthly love 
can yield to those who forget in it 
the fear and love of Heaven—forget 
the love of Him who died for 
sin.” 

The fleuriste rose, and went over 
to the priest, and knelt down before 
him, her face, in childlike humility, 
bowed down over his knees. 

“Father, doubly my father, for 
thou hast loved my mother, pity me 
—strengthen me—tit me for heaven! 
Pray for me, a weak and erring 
creature—pray for all sinners, fa- 
ther!” 

“For one who has sinned more 
deeply against Heaven than thou 
hast!” said the father, in a sup- 
pressed voice, interpreting her re- 
quest ; “though we all too willingly 
leave its paths of pleasantness and 
peace.” And tears, such as have 
not, perhaps, fallen often from a 
confessor’s eyes, fell fast and heavy 
on the young head beneath them. 

Thus in solemn, yet soothing con- 
verse, did these two, da belle fleuriste 
and the old graye priest, spend a 
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hallowed hour, on which we shall 
not intrude. 
* 


* a * 

The autumn and the winter came, 
for all seasons run their course, and 
Fanny was changed; the pretty, 
pensive, yet playful child, was play- 
ful and ‘childlike no longer. She 
was a woman in heart, her sweet 
face was saintly in its calmness ; and 
as the evening sun fell through the 
stained window of the ancient church 
on that upturned countenance, while 
she knelt in prayer, the old women 
and children who entered there—the 
one to drop a passing prayer, the 
other to play—bent their heads as 
they passed her by, as if it had been 
an image of the Virgin Mother. 

Fanny’s soul was purified, her 
heart was weaned from earth, and 
holiness set its seal on her young, 
calm brow. “Yet still, while one 
name never passed her lip, deep 
within her silent heart dwelt ever 
and ever one uneffaced image; but 
it dwelt in purity there, for it 
dwelt in prayer. “Think of him, 
my child, in prayer,” said the 
priest, during the discourse we have 
told of; “such thoughts will do 
thy heart no harm.” And never 
did a petition for her own soul 
ascend on high, when the peace and 
salvation of his did not silently blend 
with the aspiration. 

* * om * 

And spring, sweet spring came on 
once more, for Nature springs again, 
though human hearts will spring no 
more; and the bosquet was gay, and 
the fountain calm, birds sang and 
flowers blossomed, and Ja belle fleuriste 
was not there,—not there, twining 
her wild flowers, and singing her 
low song, and gazing down into the 
clear basin with her contented “ Oui, 
comme ¢a!” 

Where was she? Alas! the rays 
of the bright sun were sickening her 
unspringing heart; the pale snow- 
drop suited her better than the open- 
ing rose. Languidly the fleuriste 
drew her weary limbs to the window 
and saw her lilac-tree coming forth, 
and looked with less sadness on her 
dark, unchanging cypress. 

“Once more, just once more,” 
Fanny murmured to herself,j—* to 
sit there just once more! It can do 
me no harm now, for the last time, 
and I have kept my promise well.” 
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She drew a shawl around her, and 
feebly descended the stairs, and passed 
through the little garden. Her 
trembling limbs almost failed. She 
looked up, and met the anxious, 
timid, devout regards of poor André 
Constant. Her heart smote her; she 
owed him surely something. Ah, 
was not his a purer, truer, deeper 
love ?—for that he loved her with all 
his honest soul the gentle fleuriste 
was well aware. 

“ André,” said Fanny, “ I am very 
weak now ; are you engaged ?” 

“Engaged! Ah, if mademoiselle 
would permit his services!” 

“ Will you lend me your arm, 
André ?” 

And André’s heart beat too loudly 
to Jet him say one word when Fanny 
put her slight arm through his, and, 
tenderly supported by his anxious 
care, walked over the narrow meadow 
her lighter footsteps had often trod. 
He could not ask where she would 
go. They entered the bosquet, 
walked up to the hollow beech, and 
Fanny sat down on its mossy roots. 

One little effort for a voice, and 
then she said,— 

“ Leave me here, good André.” 

André had stood, casquette in 
hand, gazing upon her. He could 
do so then. He only replied,— 

“ Can mademoiselle return alone?” 

A wave of the hand dismissed him. 

“ The heart knoweth its own bit- 
terness, a stranger intermeddleth not 
with its joy.” We leave Fanny alone 
with hers. 


‘‘ The gale breathes light and fans her 
bosom fair, 

Showering the dewy rose-leaves o’er ber 
hair; 

Sut ne’er for her shall dweli reviving 
power 

In balmy dew, soft breeze, or fragrant 
flower, 

To wake once more that calm, serene de- 
light, 

The soul’s young bloom, which passion’s 
breath could blight ; 

The smiling stillness of life’s morning 
hour, 

Ere yet the day-star burns in all its 
power,” 


It was late before the fleuriste left 
the bosquet. With‘a faint and fail- 
ing step she entered la petite chambre, 
which kind Madame Constant was 
arranging in her absence. A bunch 
of fresh violets, with that pale, sweet 
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flower of spring, the primrose, was 
in her hand. Her face was calm and 
very sweet ; its peace seemed that of 
Heaven ; but her smile was wan. 

“T am faint!” said Fanny, in a 
low voice, as she dropped her shawl. 
“ Madame, a glass of water!” 

Dame Constant went downstairs 
to get it, and when she returned, the 
fair fleuriste was stretched on the 
couch ; the hand that held the violets 
was drawn forward, as if she had 
tried to raise herself with their sweet- 
ness, the other hung down over the 
side of the couch, but da belle fleuriste 
would revive no more. The dame 
- the water to her lips, the breath 
nad parted from them for ever with- 
out a pang. Fanny had passed away 
from the earth; the fragile flower 
was gone ere it had seemed to wither 
and fade. 





«* And thou art fled! 

Thou canst no longer know or love the 
shapes 

Of this phantasmal scene, who have to 
thee 

Been purest ministers, who are, alas ! 

Now thou art not, Upon those pallid 
lips, 

So sweet even in their silence, on those 
eyes, 

That image sleeps in death; upon that 
form, 

Yet safe from the worm’s outrage, let no 
tear 

Be shed, not even in thought.” 


And before that form was changed 
or disarranged, came André Constant, 
and knelt beside it without a witness, 
in reverence, and with a heart burst- 
ing with love and grief. 

Another year! it passed away with 
its joy to some, its sorrows to others. 
The hamlet of St. Pelaire had its 
owninitsownkind. La belle fleuriste 
was away from both ; she was thought 
of still at times as some sacred thing 
that had appeared, — calm, bright, 
and clear,—and vanished away like 
the early dew and morning mist — 
like the moon’s bright glory on the 
wave ; for another spring came round, 
and other fingers were weaving other 
flowers for the gay and fair. The 
bosqyuet was solitary. 

The priest sat within his small 
dwelling that adjoined the old parish 
church. He had wept with a father’s 
tenderness, and grieved with a Christ- 
ian’s chastened grief. It was the 
evening hour; his door opened, and 
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a tall, thin stranger, with brilliant 
eyes and hollow cheeks, stood before 
him, and abruptly said,— 

“Fanny the fleuriste, you know 
her, where is she ?” 

The good man looked one moment 
in the speaker's face, and answered,-— 

“ She is in the grave!” 

“The truth — the truth!” cried 
the stranger; “ the truth, priest ! — 
tell me not she is dead — she, the 
young—the lovely—good !” 

“She is dead!” said the priest. 
“ Heaven takes such from the evil 
that is in the world—saves such from 
love like thine. She gave thee in 
error the heart that was fitter for 
heaven, but God pardoned the error ; 
and we trust her death, through the 
merits of the Redeemer, made atone- 
ment for it. Begone, and repent 
thou also! She prayed for thee!” 

Antoni listened no longer, spoke 
no more; he turned and rushed 
away. 

The world had ceased to “ love its 
own;” it had wearied, and left him; 
the pleasures of sin are but for a 
moment; health failed, friends —the 
name is desecrated — forsook him ; 
false women betrayed him. His 
lonely heart turned to the gentle 
fleuriste—the simple, trustful, tender 
Fanny ; he sought her among the 
wild flowers of the busquet, but he 
found her not. He sought her at the 
cottage, he feared not now to seek 
her, and he was told she died; he 
knew before he sought the priest 
that her heart had pined and sickened 
in doubt, and distress, and disap- 
pointment; and a glimpse of the 
truth had driven him frantically to 
hear its corroboration from her friend 
and guardian. 

It was late that evening when a 
knock came to the door of the 
quiet presbyt?re. The tall, wasted 
form, that had appeared there some 
hours before, entered it again, but 
fearful was the havoc these few hours 
had wrought. 

Antoni’s face was pale and damp, 
for he had spent them in the cold 
dew of the spring evening, stretched 
on the mossy greensward at the foot 
of the hollow beech. What thoughts 
passed within his soul it is not ours 
to tell; they were not unsalutary. 
But it was too late for him to benefit 
by the lesson that bosquet preached 
—too late to learn that it is unsafe 
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to trifle with the holiest affections 
and feelings of a woman’s heart. 

Yet were his meditations not un- 
salutary ; and when he stood before 
the priest that lofty brow was hum- 
bled, and a word that had not passed 
his lips for years was uttered,— 

“ Father, I have sinned; but lam 
not so guilty as you deem me. [ 
never knew, never thought she loved 
me. She was my only real love— 
my only pure one!” 

The priest again looked upon him, 
extended his arms, and cried,— 

“ My son, Heaven pity thee! — 
Jesu, have mercy upon thee!” 

Antoni sunk on his neck--at his 
feet; and the man of worldly plea- 
sure wept like a softened child. 
“ Then was there joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over a sinner 
that repented.” 

* * * * 

Some more months and autumn 
was come, for our tale is marked by 
the seasons and their change. Fanny 
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loved the spring, and the /leuriste 
died in the spring and the spring- 
time of life. Now autumn was come, 
and suitably, for the priest's feet trod 
over the brown leaves that fell rus- 
tling from the trees of the once 
pleasant bosquet, as he passed hastily 
through it on a mission to the house 
of death. 

At the farm-house in the vicinity 
of St. Pelaire, a dying man required 
his presence. They had spoken to 
him of hope, but his hand pointed 
upward, and he only said, “She 
prayed!” They named a priest, he 
murmured, “ St. Pelaire!” 

And the priest came, but it was 
late; the parting spirit lingered a 
little on the threshold, as the good 
man bent over the dying, and Antoni 
rallied the last powers of life to say, 

“Father, bury me at St. Pelaire ; 
let my heart rest near to hers !,” 

And, with a tear, the old man 
answered,— 


“ Yes!” SEevina. 


ARDMORE. 


Even the most heedful and expe- 
rienced reaper can scarcely avoid 
sometimes dropping a few ears, to 
be gathered up by the humble 
gleaner who follows in the rear of 
the sickle. Thus, however skilfully 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall may have reaped the 
field that Ireland offered to her hand, 
she has, nevertheless, left here and 
there some gleanings to be gathered 
by respectful and admiring followers. 
There is a village on the sea-coast 
of the county of Waterford, which 
has been passed over in Jreland with 
a much slighter notice than its fre- 
quenters and inhabitants think due 
to its romantic scenery and its anti- 
quarian claims, and which they have 
taken somewhat in dudgeon : — 


‘* Manet alta mente repdstum 
Judicium .... . . . spreteque injuria 
forme.” 


The village to which I allude is 
Ardmore, distant about thirty-eight 
miles from Waterford, and five or 
six from Youghal (in the county of 
Cork), on the other side of the river 
Blackwater, once more euphonically 
called the Avonmore. 


Now, gentle reader, suppose you 
accompany me to Ardmore, and spend 
with me there one fine autumnal day. 
I will endeavour, to the best of my 
humble abilities, to be your faithful 
cicerone. Do you agree? Well, put 
on Fortunatus’s wishing-cap, and here 
we are, on a height above the village, 
which, you see, has several respect- 
able houses, rows of white - washed 
cottages, a neat new church, a Ro- 
man Catholic chapel, and is built 
partly on the level ground extend- 
ing to the sea, and partly running 
up a hill, and partly along the edges 
of the cliffs. 

The view from this height is very 
pleasing. Landward the ground rises 
all round, and there are cultivated 
fields, and scattered cottages, and hills 
in the distance; and below is the 
village, and its church with tower and 
pinnacles, and its cross-crested Ro- 
man Catholic chapel; and beyond, 
there is the fine basin-like bay within 
its two projecting heads; and the 
rocks at both extremities, and the 
long, smooth expanse of strand, and 
the coast-guard station with its flag- 
staff, and a grey ruin on the very 
edge of the cliffs over the sea. 
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But I perceive you are attracted 
by a tall, dark, pillar-like object near 
you—that is the famous old round 
tower of Ardmore; we will go and 
examine it the first thing. Get over 
the steep stone stile into the old 
churchyard ; and here, in the midst 
of mouldering graves and rude grey 
stones, rises the most perfect round 
tower in Ireland. It is a very gem 
of antiquity. Look at it! tall, dark, 
and majestic, aspiring to the skies. 

This tower, whose age no man can 
tell, is between ninety and one hun- 
dred feet high, and about forty-five 
feet in circumference at the base. It 
tapers, but not perfectly, to the top, 
which you see is finished by a conical 
stone cap, now distorted by lightning, 
which struck it many years ago. It 
is set on a foundation of regularly 
placed and shapely hewn stones, pro- 
jecting from under the building ; and 
every stone in the tower is the seg- 
ment of a circle, and the regularity 
and strength of the architecture is 
striking. 

The doorway, which, perhaps, you 
might mistake for a round-arched 
window, faces eastward, and is about 
sixteen feet* frem the ground, in a 
very deep recess. Look up, and you 
will perceive that the tower is divided 
into four unequal stories, by four 
projecting stone belts, which are, I 
believe, peculiar to this tower. In 
every story, except the lowest, you 
perceive a small square window, or 
rather air-hole, each looking to a 
different point; and at the top are 
four narrow-pointed windows, facing 
the cardinal points. 

Inside it was, till lately, quite hol- 
low from top to bottom; and, stand- 
ing within and looking upwards, you 
might have fancied it a gigantic piece 
of ordnance placed erect, such a one 
as Milton describes with the evil 
angels in their revolt. Now it is 
floored with five lofts at unequal 
heights, and you ascend by ladders 
from loft to loft till you gain the top. 
But you must first send for a ladder 
to mount up to the entrance, and 
also for the keeper of the key, for 
that strong modern door is always 
locked. You do not like the fatigue 








* The doorways of the round towers are all, with three exceptions only, at some 
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of the ascent ? Then I must try to tell 
you what you would have seen inside. 

On arriving within the deep door- 
way, the visitor's attention is called 
to four large hewn stones cut to re- 
ceive bars; two at each side of the 
entrance, one above another. This 
was the ancient mode of closing the 
door, which never appears to have 
been hung on hinges or otherwise, 
but to have been kept in its place by 
two bars. 

The walls of the tower are with- 
out plaster; and all up to the top 
there are, at intervals, projecting 
hewn stones placed in a spiral order, 
so as evidently to have been intended 
for the supporters of a winding stair- 
case, or some similar mode of ascent. 
Some of these stones are sculptured, 
and two or three of them represent 
the heads of some strange kind of 
animal: inscription there is none. 
The top, I am sorry to perceive, is 
beginning to give way, and some of 
the masonry is loosened. 

Glance up again along the exterior. 
Here is no parasitic verdure to take 
from the dark solemn air of this 
mysterious building; a few sprays 
of ivy far above, a few lichens, and 
seared-looking tufts of weeds—that is 
all. It is, indeed, a beautiful object— 
so tall, so stately, so symmetrical! 
you gaze upon it with a mingling 
of pleasure, admiration, and awe; 
and your eye travels slowly up its 
pillar -like form, and rests on its 
capped summit ; and you think those 
“chartered libertines,” the noisy 
daws, that fly so flippantly in and 
out of its upper windows, shew a 
strange want of respect to that im- 
posing edifice. 

Sit down upon this old grave- 
stone ; and, while you gaze your fill, 
we will chat about the round towers 
of Ireland. 

They are the crux of antiquarians. 
Endless have been the guesses made, 
without any certain data, as to their 
use and origin. Prizes have been 


offered for essays on the subject; 
libraries have been ransacked, tradi- 
tions collected, but nothing of autho- 
rity has yet been put forward to 
There are no 


decide upon them. 








distance from the ground, — six, eight, twelve, fourteen, or sixteen feet. ‘lhe excep- 


tions, with doorways level with the ground, are Aghaviller, Clonmacnoise, and 
Scattery, There was a fourth, Down Patrick, but this tower is no longer in existence. 
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records of the time or purpose of 
their erection, but they are inciden- 
tally mentioned in old Irish annals. 
The earliest writer out of Ireland who 
mentions them is Giraldus Cambren- 
sis (1185); he speaks of them as 
ecclesiastical towers in a style peculiar 
to the country, but throws no light 
upon their history. 

There are now eighty-two* round 
towers extant in Ireland in various 
stages of preservation and decay, and 
the sites of some which are wholly 
gone are still known, but the num- 
bers formerly must have been very 
great. The annals of Ulster record 
a terrible earthquake, a.v. 448, by 
which fifty-nine towers were de- 
stroyed or injured. 

Why and when were the round 
towers erected? Not by the heathen 
Danes, for these have left nothing 
similar in Denmark, England, or 
other countries which they invaded ; 
and the recognised Danish towers in 
Ireland are low + and broad, the very 
antipodes of the pillar towers: be- 
sides, the principal Danish stations in 
Ireland are without the round tower. 

The situation of these buildings is 
generally too low for beacons or look- 
out towers, and they are much too 
narrow and confined for garrisons or 
fortifications. ‘They could not have 
been designed for belfries, for they 
are too narrow for the swing of a 
bell, and the form of the earliest 
belfries was square ; besides, the gene- 
ral mass of evidence tends to prove 
that they existed before cast-metal 
bells. At Lusk the old square belfry 
is incorporated, in building, with the 
round tower,—a proof that the latter 
was not originally meant for a belfry. 
Indeed the fact that the erection of 
the round towers is not mentioned 
in any of the acta sanctorum, or acts 
of the pious men of this country, is 
a convincing argument that they 
could not have been built for any of 
the Christian purposes assigned to 
them by some conjectures, either as 
belfries, anchorite towers, or peniten- 
tial towers. 


* Ledwick’s list is incomplete. 
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One theorist has assured us that 
the round towers were built for cup- 
boards! What, that grand-looking, 
dominating tower a cupboard? Ri- 
sum teneatis amici! Yea, a cupboard 
to keep the idols, sacred vessels, &c. 
laid upon the projecting stones inside. 
Very narrow shelves, truly; and 
very difficult to reach. 

I am myself one of those who be- 
lieve these puzzling edifices to have 
been fire-towers, built for the pre- 
servation of the sacred fire by a very 
ancient race of inhabitants, who came 
originally from the East.{ That 
there were fire-worshippers in Ireland, 
is a fact too well known to need dis- 
cussion. The sacred fire was, I con- 
jecture, preserved on an altar in the 
lower part of the building ; the ele- 
vation of the doorway protected it 
from the vulgar and unclean, and 
the four top windows served for as- 
tronomical observations. 

These round towers are generally 
called in Irish by names compounded 
of agh, i.e. fire; such as turaghan, 
i.e. fire-tower ; and cill cagh, cell or 
temple of fire. Now agh (as it is 
pronounced), but more properly 
written aodh, is a very old word for 
fire ; older than the term now com- 
monly used in its stead, viz. ¢einne ; 
yet this latter word was in use as 
early as the sixth century, as may be 
seen in poems of that age. Some of 
the places where these towers stand 
have the word agh (fire) compounded 
in their etymology, as Aghadoe, Ag- 
haviller, Fertagh, &c. 

The round towers are finished with 
a conical stone cap, exactly resembling 
the barrad cap of the heathen priests, 
which was esteemed peculiarly sacred. 
The annals of Ulster record that in 
A.D. 995, a storm of thunder and 
lightning destroyed at Armagh § the 
tower called the Fiad nem adh (the 
celestial witness, or the witness of 
the celestial fire). Now when you 
look up to this tall, slender, tapering 
tower, does it not strike you as built 
in imitation of a narrow, tongue-like, 
aspiring blaze of fire? ‘The four 


t e.g. Reginald’s Tower in Waterford. 


¢ Hanway mentions four Guebre fire-towers in the province of Maganderan, 
Persia, which appear to be of the same description as the Irish round towers, being 
round, 120 feet high, thirty feet in circumference, and most durably built. 

§ Armagh is derived, according to some, from Ard macha, the high field ; ac- 
cording to Keating, from Macha, the wife aud queen of Nervy, one of whose family 
lighted the first sacred fire in Ireland some ten centuries before the Christian era. 
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stone belts on the edifice seem allu- 
sive to the four elements. Had this 
tower been built in Christian times, 
the number of the belts would as- 
suredly have been either three or 
seven, those numbers held so sacred 
in the early ages of Christianity. 

General Vallancy affirmed to have 
found in some of the round towers 
ashes of burnt wood, apparently the 
relics of the sacred fires. Giraldus 
Cambrensis relates that in his time 
the fishermen of Lough Neagh pro- 
fessed to see beneath the waters the 
round towers* submerged by the 
inundation that formed the lake, and 
which occurred between a.p. 60 and 
A.D. 70. Whatan idea dees this give 
us of the antiquity of the round 
towers ! 

An old Christian church is almost 
always found beside the round towers. 
it was good policy in the missionaries 
to build their churches contiguous to 
a spot held sacred by the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants, both from the faci- 
lities it afforded the pious men of 
addressing numbers assembled for 
idolatrous worship, and of trans- 
ferring their reverence from the 
heathen temple to the Christian 
church. After the conversion of the 
people it was equally good policy to 
add Christian emblems to the towers 
(that of Ardmore was surmounted 
by across, which was, some years ago, 
shot down by an amateur marksman), 
and sometimes to put them to Christ- 
ian purposes; for instance, a pro 
tempore belfry (the towers which 
have been thus appropriated are called 
by the country people in Irish, cloch 
teach, i.e. the house of the bell), and 
occasionally an anchorite abode. The 
tower on Iniscaltra or Holy Island, 
was thus used by Cosgrath, a recluse, 
in the tenth century, and is hence 
called in Irish Turaghan Anchoire, 
i.e. the fire-tower of the anchorite. 

In thesummer of 1841 an excavation 
made in the lower part of Ardmore 
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tower led to the discovery of a 
human skeleton (without the scull), 
and part of another, buried some 
feet below the surface under a bed 
of mortar, over which were four 
layers of large stones fitted together, 
and, above all, another bed of mortar. 
Nothing whatever was found with 
the bones, and it is impossible to as- 
certain at what period the interment 
took place; but it confirms the con- 
jecture of those who conclude that 
the round towers were sometimes 
used (besides as temples of fire-wor- 
ship) as places of sepulture for some 
very venerated priest of the Pagan 
rites. A funeral urn was found in 
the tower at Timahoe; and the ety- 
mology of Fertagh, where there is a 
round tower, is the grave of fire, or 
the sepulchral fire-tower. Thus the 
towers built originally for religious 
rites were used incidentally as burial- 
places for the renowned of their day : 
similar is the original purpose and 
incidental use of Westminster Abbey 
or St. Paul’s. f 

But you are tired of this bald an- 
tiquarian chat; you are looking at 
the ruined church behind us. Yet, 
before we go to inspect it, let me 
point out to you that small stone 
building, like a little slated house, 
that stands a few yards eastward of 
the tower. Let us scramble to it 
through these broken gravestones, 
for it is worth a visit. That shed 
covers the tomb of St. Declan. Who 
was St. Declan, say you? No fa- 
bulous or doubtful saint, but a real 
man, a pious Christian missionary, 
and first bishop of Ardmore. Yes, 
this obscure little place was once an 
episcopal see. Authors differ a few 
years as to the date of St. Declan’s 
mission ; but it is generally given as 
A.D. 402, about thirty years before 
the mission of St. Patrick. 

St. Declan was the son of Ere, 
chief of a noble family of the Desii,§ 
or, more properly, and Hibernicé, 


* « On Lough Neagh’s banks when the fisherman strays, 
As the clear cool eve's declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining.” —Moore. 


+ How is it that the ancient tower is often in better preservation than the more 
recent church? From superiority of materials and workmanship, as Greek and Ro- 


man temples survive modern edifices. 


t Human remains have also been found in the round towers of Roscrea, Drumbo, 


Maghera, and Ram Island. 


§ The Desii originally came from Meath, where they possessed a large tract 
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Desibh, pronounced Desii. The 
parents of Declan were Pagans. At 
the time of their son's birth, they 
were on a visit at the house of a 
relative named Dobran. St. Col- 
man, then a Christian missionary 
among the Pagans of South Mun- 
ster, went to Dobran’s dwelling 
to preach to the noble Desii, and 
assured them, in a tone of prophecy, 
that the new-born infant would live 
to be a holy and eminent man. The 
parents becoming believers gave him 
their child to baptize; and Dobran 
requested and obtained leave to bring 
up the young Declan to the age of 
seven years, at which period the boy 
was given in charge to a celebrated 
Christian teacher named Dymma. 
As Declan grew up, his reputation 
for learning and piety became so 
great, that numbers of disciples flocked 
to him for instruction, many of whom 
were afterwards renowned for their 
sanctity. Declan soon grew desirous 
of going to Rome to be ordained, and 
to bring from thence to his own 
country a monastic rule. He took 
some of his disciples with him, and 
arrived in Rome, where he was treated 
with great distinction both by the 
clergy and the laity ; for, as Colgan 
says, he was handsome in person,* 
noble in rank, humble in dress and 
demeanour, sweet in speech, great in 
counsel, earnest in words, ardent in 
charity, cheerful in behaviour, liberal 
in gifts, holy in life, and frequent 
and eminent in wonders and miracles. 

St. Declan, being ordained, and 
having received a monastic rule, set 
out for Ireland on his mission. On 
his way through Italy he met St. 
Patrick, the future apostle of Ireland, 
who was then journeying towards 
Rome; a mutual friendship sprang 
up between them, and they parted 
with much affection. 

When St. Declan was approaching 
the shores of Ardmore in his vessel, 
he pointed it out to his companions 


called Desie Tamraght. Aengus, one of their chiefs, having quarrelled with King 
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as the intended scene of his labours. 
It was then known by the name of 
Ard na coired, that is, the Height 
of the Sheep, from the use made 
of its cliffs as a sheep-walk. St. 
Declan’s associates, not liking the ap- 
pearance of the place, said, “ What 
can we do on that little height?” 
(Ard beg). St. Declan replied, 
“That little height, as you call it, 
will yet become a great eminence” 
(Ard more), and hence comes the 
present name. 

Here the holy man fixed his re- 
sidence as bishop, founded a mo- 
nastery, preached with great success 
among the heathen, and confirmed 
his converts by miracles; some of 
which, ascribed to him by tradition, 
you would consider of a legendary 
character enough. The converted 
Desii, forsaking their chief, Luban, 
an obstinate Pagan, the successor of 
Erc, followed St. Declan, the son of 
their former chief, but were after- 
wards placed by him under the head- 
ship of Feargall M‘Cormac, a person 
of St. Declan’s own kindred. 

When St. Patrick was first sent to 
Treland as chief of the missionaries, 
the elder bishops, and among them 
St. Declan, were averse from ac- 
knowledging his supremacy. But 
they afterwards yielded, probably at 
the persuasion of St. Declan, who, it 
is said, was warned by an angel in 
a vision, and went accordingly to a 
plain near Cashel to meet St. Patrick, 
who received him gladly, and gave 
him his benediction. Aengus, king 
of Munster, held a synod in Cashel 
about 448, wherein it was regulated 
that St. Declan should preside over 
the Desii, St. Ailbe over the people 
about Emly, and St. Patrick over 
the rest of the Irish. 

The date of St. Declan’s death is 
not ascertained; but he lived to an 
unusually advanced age, and was 
succeeded by his best-beloved disciple, 
St. Ultan. 





Cormac about the succession to the sovereignty of Ireland, and being conquered by 
Cormac, quitted Meath with his followers (in the latter end of the third century), 
and settled in that part of Munster which is now the county of Waterford, and which 
they called in Irish Desie Deiscart, i.e. South Desies, and also Nan Desii, in memory 


of their original country. 


* « Enim Declanus forma pulcher erat, genere nobilis, habitu et incessu humilis, 
dulcis eloquiv, magnus concilio, strenuus in sermone, caritate ardens, conversatione 
hilaris, in donis largus, vita sancta, in prodigiis et miraculis frequens et clarus,”” 

+ Protestant writers have disputed the ordination of St. Declan at Rome, on the 
grounds that the Irish ecclesiastics were then independent of the Pope. 
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The festival of St. Declan (called 
here “ the Pattern,” from patron) is 
held annually on July 24th. It used 
to be attended by great numbers, 
and the evening rarely closed without 
a row ; wherefore the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy exert themselves to prevent 
the annual concourse, and the “ Pat- 
tern” is now considerably diminished. 
It is not ascertained at what period 
the see of Ardmore ceased to be a 
separate episcopate ; but it disappears 
from ecclesiastical history as a distinct 
see soon after the synod of Kells, held 
about a.p. 1152, by John Paparo, 
cardinal presbyter, entitled St. Lau- 
rentius 4 Damaso. The united bishop- 
rics of Ardmore and Lismore merged 
into the see of Waterford in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
episcopal lands, &c. of Ardmore were 
seized upon about 1640 by the great 
Earl of Cork, but were restored to 
the bishopric of Waterford in the 
reign of Charles IT. 

That St. Declan was interred in 
this spot near the round tower is a 
fact so well ascertained, that the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Mills, Protestant bishop of 
Waterford and Lismore, caused this 
small house to be erected over the 
tomb (1716), to protect it from the 
injuries of the weather. 

Pass over these graves, and enter 
at the small ever-open door. Here 
is the low, plain, square tomb of 
rough stones whitewashed over ; but 
you will look in vain for date, in- 
scription, or sculpture. You see the 
top stone has been removed ; and, if 
you will, you may step down into the 
grave. Here is even a kind of stone 
stile to make a facilis descensus Averni 
for those so inclined. ‘The earth has 
been carried away from time to time, 
on the pattern-day, by the peasantry, 
who believe it to possess peculiar 
virtues. 

This little window, open though it 
be to the elements, gives us hardly 
light enough to see the only orna- 
ment of the place—yonder oil-paint- 
ing of the Crucifixion, which has 
suffered so sadly from the damp. 

And now we will quit St. Declan’s 
tomb, and approach the ruined church. 
You see it was of good size, and ap- 
pears ancient, but I cannot tell you 
the year of its erection. The walls 
are built of rough unhewn stones of 
different sizes, ail put together pell- 
mell, with as little art as possible. 
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Observe at the east and west ends 
the enormously heavy buttresses, 
erected to support the sacred edifice 
when it began to fail from age. These 
are also of rude stones, unshaped as 
when taken from the quarry, but 
still there is more skill displayed in 
them than on the walls of the church. 
They have belts and facings down the 
edges of hewn stone: you may read 
the date of their erection here on this 
one near the door, 1630. They are 
now starting away from the body 
walls. 

I have heard a skilful architect 
observe that different parts of this 
building are of very different eras. 

The windows and doors are now 
nearly all walled up, but their forms 
are still quite distinct; those in the 
chancel are pointed, those in the body 
of the church are round and orna- 
mented, and are all of hewn stone, 
and the adornments are evidently of 
a much later date than the walls. 
Here is a belt of hewn stone running 
all along the upper part of the 
walls, and joining the round arches 
of the windows at their commence- 
ment. 

Pause at this western gable—be- 
neath the narrow, ruinous window 
you will see the remains of ancient 
sculpture; there are twelve small 
round-arched compartments above 
two large semicircular ones. The 
figures are now so much defaced, you 
will have great difficulty in tracing 
them; but I, who remember them 
when tolerably perfect, will assist 
you. ‘The upper compartments once 
contained the twelve apostles, of 
whom there is now scarce a vestige. 
In the lower compartments were va- 
rious subjects: Adam and Eve and 
the tree of knowledge, with the ser- 
pent twining round it, the judgment 
of Solomon, the golden calf, Ba- 
laam’s ass, Jewish priests, a sitting 
figure apparently praying, two figures 
in ecclesiastical habits, one kneelin 
before another, who holds a conten 
staff—probably St. Declan acknow- 
ledging St. Patrick's supremacy and 
receiving his benediction. 

You are anxious to inspect the in- 
terior. This neat round entrance- 
arch has, you see, been partly filled 
up of later years, and this smaller 
pointed doorway made, and closed by 
this iron grate, which we must un- 
lock to enter. Do you not like the 
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effect of these trees planted within, 
a row on each side? They form a 
leafy roof with their branches, to in- 
demnify us for the loss of the origi- 
nal ceiling. The interior is now 
used as a burial-place for some fami- 
lies. How complete is the quiet of 
the grave here, enclosed within 
these ancient walls, and shadowed by 
these friendly trees, and mantled by 
this untrodden grass on each side of 
the gravelled and stone-bound walk 
in the centre! 

Observe that beautiful pointed 
arch at the entrance of the chancel ; 
that is of later date than the rest of 
the church, much later than the low, 
massive, old pillars with ornamented 
capitals, from which the arch springs, 
and which are said by judges of ar- 
chitecture to be coeval with the 
Conquest. The windows and door- 
ways are ornamented, and a belt of 
hewn stone runs along the walls ex- 
actly corresponding with the belt I 
shewed you outside. The left-hand 
wall is adorned with hewn stone 
compartments—here square, there of 
round arches. 

There are two tomb niches facing 
each other, and nearly filled up with 
earth. They have been explored, 
but no relics found in them nor ves- 
tige of the former tomb. There 
stands solitary in the grass-grown 
chancel (quite out of place, by the 
by) a fine, old, massy, sculptured 
baptismal-font, a noble relic of anti- 
quity. Beside it is an old broken 
tombstone, once florid with armorial 
blazonry, but of which nothing is 
now clearly distinguishable but a 
crest—a bull’s head. The inscrip- 
tion round the edges is quite illegi- 
ble. This stone was sculptured by 
Chief-justice Harris (of whom more 
anon) when he resided in the castle 
of Ardmore, in order to be placed 
over the grave of himself and his 
son-in-law, Captain Gee, after the 
decease of both. However, the latter 
lived so long after the stone was pre- 
pared, that it was laid aside neglected, 
and never fulfilled the purpose for 
which it was originally intended, 
but was finally, after the lapse of 
time, appropriated for the grave of 
another Gee, a relative of the cap- 
tain’s family. A few years ago, when 
a vault was being made in this chan- 
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cel, the workmen came to the skele- 
tons of the chief-justice and his son- 
in-law, buried side by side in a 
vaulted chamber. I have heard 
with regret that they were broken 
to pieces and ejected from their long- 
held tenement. 

Under your feet in the walk ob- 
serve those coffin-shaped grave- 
stones, marked only by a cross the 
length of the stone. These are the 
memorials of the brethren of the 
monastery, St. Declan’s foundation. 
There is a perceptible difference in 
these monumental crosses; one is a 
plain, slender cross, another is orna- 
mented, a third is a broad cross, with 
belts (as they appear to me) pro- 
jecting beyond its sides. Probably 
they mark a difference in monastic 
rank. Perhaps under one of these 
nameless stones rests the dust of the 
Abbot Eugene, who wrote a life of 
St. Cuthbert, and who in 1174 was 
a subscribing witness* to the charter 
of the monastery of Finbarry, or St. 
Finbar’s in Cork. 

These plain stones without a 
date, a name, even an initial, and 
marked only by the sign of the 
Christian’s hope, speak to us strongly 
of a simplicity, a renunciation of self, 
a humility desiring no posthumous 
praise, that accords beautifully with 
a chastened, pious spirit, and contrasts 
vividly with the pompous epitaphs 
and the heathen sculptures, the Vic- 
tories, the Fames, the Muses, upon 
modern tombs. 

A few years since, some persons 
employed in making a vault at the 
entrance to the chancel dug up a 
pair of shoes, of the same kind as 
those worn by men in a religious 
order, and which were made by the 
brethren themselves. It was the 
custom in Ireland not to bury any 
person with shoes, save priests, 
monks, and friars. These shoes 
(which are extant in the village) are 
of a small size, and probably be- 
longed to a young novice. The 
fronts are high and slit down; the 
soles, which are of the same de- 
scription as the upper leather, are 
sewn on at the outside. They are 
much decayed, and when found the 
bones of the feet were still in 
them. They cannot be of later 
date than the Reformation, at which 


* Archdall’s Monasticon. 
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period the monastery here was dis- 
solved. 

Here in the walk is one inscribed 
stone, the letters of which are so 
rude, that the only word I can make 
out distinctly is rFuNDATORUM in an 
up-and-down tumbling style. And 
here above is EPI— query episcopus ? 
and in the next line +-arps—query 
Ardmoriensis ? It would appear to 
be the tombstone of one of the old 
bishops of Ardmore, one of the 
founders, of a part, at least, of this 
church. Can it be Bishop Moel- 
attrim O’Duibherathra, who died 
1203, and who re-edified and adorned 
the church? Alas! the name is il- 
legible, the date undiscoverable, 
though I have spent hours rubbing 
the letters with grass, and poring my 
eyes out. I should have told you 
that this stone lay originally near 
St. Declan’s tomb, and has been but 
recently brought hither. 

It is not many years since that 
now waste chancel was fitted up for 
the service of the established church, 
and was, in fact, the parish church 
(the old church itself having been 
the cathedral of this see), but it was 
damp and ruipous, and in its stead 
the new church at the foot of the hill 
was built, and was consecrated in 
1842. 

Now that we have emerged from 
the interior of this ancient cathedral, 
let me point out to you the farm- 
house just outside the churchyard- 
wall, and to the south-west of the 
sculptured gable. It stands on the 
site of the monastery founded by 
St. Declan. ‘It was originally of par- 
ticular rule, but afterwards became 
a house of canons regular of St. Au- 
gustine. This house subsisted till 
the Reformation, and some remains 
of it were in existence about a cen- 
tury ago; but no traces are now vi- 
sible. There are, however, some 
sewers and subterranean passages, 
which have been at times discovered 
but never thoroughly explored ; = 
appear to have communicated with 
the church. In one of them was 
found, a few years ago, an ancient 
hatchet, with a long, slender handle, 
stuck fast between the stones of the 
subterranean wall. It was with no 
small indignation I learned that this 
relic of the olden times had been 
broken up to make nails. 

Before we leave this crowded ceme- 
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tery, look at those two remarkably 
long graves close together, not far 
from the entrance to St. Declan’s 
tomb. There lie two brothers, once 
exceedingly tall, fine young men— 
but they were murderers, convicted 
and executed, though the head-stone 
merely tells us that John and James 
Fuge departed this life April 15th, 
1805, aged twenty-five and twenty- 
seven years. 

Their victim had offended them 
by taking ground from which some 
of their family had been ejected for 
non-payment of rent. His self-con- 
stituted judges and executioners went 
to his house, armed, and with their 
faces blackened, at an hour when 
they expected to find him alone, and 
murdered him in cold blood, and 
retired in full confidence of impu- 
nity ; they were apparently unseen 
by all, save the Almighty. They 
had forgotten Him, but he had pre- 
pared a witness against them. A 
little girl, who had seen their ap- 
proach through a window, and was 
alarmed at their blackened faces, had 
just time to spring into a large chest 
and pull down the lid before they 
entered. The chest was not shut 
close, and she was enabled undisco- 
vered to see the deed of blood, to 
observe the remarkable stature of 
the perpetrators, and to note in par- 
ticular that one of them had lost a 
front tooth. Her subsequent evi- 
dence ‘occasioned their apprehension 
and conviction. 

It is time for us to proceed. <As 
we descend the hill towards the vil- 
lage, turn along the road beside the 
wall of the new churchyard. Here, 
about the east end of the wall, is an 
irregular mound of grass - grown 
earth, which seems to have formed 
over rubbish. ‘This is the only ves- 
tige now above ground of the large 
and strong castle of Ardmore. But 
subterranean traces of it are often 
discovered when the earth here- 
abouts is disturbed by agricultural 
labours or by heavy floods; founda- 
tions, large pavements, sewers with 
some human bones in them, a fire- 
place, with ashes and the shells of 
marine mollusce, which had been 
roasted there. Some remains of the 
castle were — within the 
memory of persons living. It co- 
vered a large area, and extended up 
the hill in front of the present glebe- 
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house. The whole, with its walls 
and building appertaining to it, 
formed an irregular square with 
many projecting angles. 

I have not learned when this cas- 
tle was built, but it belonged to a 
family once powerful here, called 
Mernin. 

Smith, in his history of the county 
of Waterford, says he has seen a deed 
of the date of 1197 settling lands 
here on the Mernins by a Danish 
lady, Christiana Hy-Dorothy, for 
the Danes had a considerable settle- 
ment at Ardmore; probably it was 
soon after this grant that the castle 
was erected. 

The Mernins continued a long time 
in possession, and appear to have 
become lawless characters, not unlike 
the robber-barons along the Rhine 
in fornier ages. They received the 
sobriquet of the “ Wild Geese” from 
their practice of kidnapping able- 
bodied young men, particularly from 
families with whom they were at 
feud, and transporting them to 
France for the service of the Irish 
brigade, to which the Mernins acted 
in those days as crimps. The per- 
sons enlisting in the Irish Brigade in 
the French service originally went 
by the name of “ Wild Geese,” from 
their emigrating beyond sea like 
those birds; but in process of time 
the appellation was transferred, as 
in this instance, from the recruits to 
the recruiters. 

Time, the intervention of the law, 
and various circumstances, promoted 
the downfall of the Mernins. The 
family dwindled away in numbers 
and wealth; its principal members 
went over by degrees to France, and 
those who remained behind lost their 
possessions, and sunk into the class 
of farmers. There are about Ard- 
more some lands that still keep alive 
some spark of remembrance of them 
in their appellations. I forget the 
exact Irish names, but the translation 
is “the Mernin’s Farm,” and “ Gar- 
rat’s Farm,” Garrat being the bap- 
tismal name of the last man of the 
race of any substance here. 

Between seventy and eighty years 
ago the last relics of the direct de- 
scendants emigrated, leaving behind 
two maniac brothers, apparently 
harmless, in the charge of a humble 
family living near the ferry (across 
to Youghal) about five miles from 
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this. The family (from a descendant 
of whom I have the story) consisted 
of an elderly man and his wife, and 
a young girl, their daughter, their 
other children being settled else- 
where. One bright moonlight night 
the madmen contrived to get out of 
the room in which they were con- 
fined, procured a hatchet, and mur- 
dered the old man and his wife in 
their bed, and then cut up the bodies 
into small pieces, and, carrying them 
out into the little garden, laid each 
piece of flesh upon a head of cab- 
bage, wildly exclaiming that they 
were laying out a fine supper of 
pork and cabbage. The young girl, 
who had been awakened by the first 
movement of the murder, had pre- 
sence of mind enough to conceal her- 
self, and then to escape through a 
window, and alarm the neighbours, 
by whom the madmen were seized 
and secured. But the girl’s mind 
never recovered the shock, though 
she lived to a very advanced age; 
she became flighty and silly, and died 
only a few years age. 

To return to the Castle of Ard- 
more, from which I have digressed 
to follow the fates of the Mernins. 
In the early part ofthe seventeenth 
century the castle was inhabited by 
Sir Edward Harris, chief-justice of 
the court of Common Pleas (before 
mentioned). Various anecdotes are 
extant in tradition concerning him 
tending to shew that he lived in a 
style of cumbrous magnificence, like 
an ancient feudal noble. He owned 
the rectorial, or great tithes, of Ard- 
more, which were then mostly paid 
in kind, and, as the tenth of every 
thing was demanded, the courtyard 
of the castle, and the buildings 
around it, were crowded with flocks 
and herds, and gorged with corn, &c. 
The chief-justice had a numerous 
family —one son and twelve daugh- 
ters, and tradition says that, when- 
ever he went to visit any of the no- 
bility or gentry of the county, he rode 
forth at the head of so numerous a 
train, that it covered a mile of 
ground. There is something grand 
to the imagination in this pomp of 
the olden time—the stately chief on 
his richly caparisoned and high- 
mettled steed, and his fair daughters, 
with their waving plumes and am- 
bling palfreys, and pages, grooms, 
and retainers, with their shining ar- 
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mour, for then steel caps, and breast 
and back pieces of steel, and vam- 
braces, or coverings for the arms, 
were still worn, all issuing with 
tramp of horse and clang of steel 
from the portal of the castle, and 
wending their way beneath the round 
tower and grey cathedral. Where 
are they now? nay, where is even 
one stone of the castle ? 

The chief-justice is said to have 
kept at one time no less than seventy 
brood mares of a peculiar species, 
but as he was desirous not to allow 
the breed to become common, but, 
on the contrary, to keep it confined 
to himself and his family, it is said 
that he caused all the mares except 
one to be shot in one day. There 
was an old prophecy connected with 
his family, that when such an event 
should occur the downfall of the 
race was at hand; and it is affirmed, 
that immediately afterwards the 
affairs of the chief-justice became 
embarrassed and grew progres- 
sively more and morc.jnvolved, and 
he died greatly impoverished. The 
first misfortune is said to have oc- 
curred thus. Captain Gee, son-in- 
law of the chief-justice, was a man 


of hasty temper, and having been 
bluntly contradicted one day, at a 
house of public entertainment, by a 


person in company, the captain 
struck his opponent on the temple 
with his riding-stick. The blow 
proved instantly fatal, and Captain 
Gee, shocked and alarmed, galloped 
home, and there, to purchase immu- 
nity from the family of the deceased, 
he made, conjointly with his father- 
in-law, a large cession of lands to the 
widow and children, which lands are 
still enjoyed by their descendants. 

In 1624 the chief-justice had the 
affliction of losing his favourite 
daughter, Elizabeth, wife of John 
Lancaster, precentor of Lismore. 
She died in child-birth in the bloom 
of life. ‘The father ordered a monu- 
mental stone, with armorial bear- 
ings and ornamental sculpture, to be 
made for her in England. The ship 
that was conveying it to this country 
was wrecked near Youghal, and the 
inscribed stone was found by a per- 
son named Hennessey, and placed 
over the burial-place of his family 
in the churchyard of Kinsalebeg, op- 
posite to Youghal. And there, by 
this whimsical perversion of use, 
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the stone is made to declare a per- 
petual falsehood, “ Here lies Bg 
“ False marble, tell me where.” So 
you see Chief-justice Harris was un- 
fortunate in his monumental inten- 
tions, and the “ sic vos non vobis” of 
Virgil might be quoted applicably 
enough. There is, however, one en- 
during memento of “ Lord Harris,” 
as the country people sometimes call 
him—a well, near the gate of the 
New Church, which is still named 
after him, “the Justice’s Well.” 

In 1642 the Castle of Ardmore 
was besieged and taken by Lord 
Broghill, a son of the great Earl 
of Cork, and 140 of the garrison 
were put to the sword. I do not 
know who was at that time lord of 
the castle. It is probably the bones 
of the slaughtered defenders that 
have been occasionally found in the 
sewers. 

When the last remains of the cas- 
tle were taken down, within the 
memory of man, one of the labourers 
found in the walls a quantity of 
counterfeit guineas. He concealed 
the true character of his prize, and 
set about looking for a well-por- 
tioned wife, in the regular style of 
matrimonial bargains— going from 
one rich farmer to another, asking 
for their daughters in marriage, and 
offering to lay down guinea for 
guinea. ‘The trick was near suc- 
ceeding, but the fortune-hunter was 
too hard to be pleased ; he tried too 
many fathers, was discovered at last, 
and his credit cried down. 

We have another church to visit, 
and the site of another castle, about 
a mile eastward. What a great 
place this now humble fishing-vil- 
lage was once! Cathedral, church, 
castles, round tower, monastery. No 
wonder that Hanmer, in his Chronicle, 
notices Ardmore as “a place where 
goodly buildings have been.” 

The walk along the cliffs is plea- 
sant; and this narrow, descending, 
rocky pathway, with its purple 
heath, and blue wild scabious, and 
yellow rag-weed, and gay daisies, 
brings us at once to the grey old 
ruin you saw afar on the cliff. Pass 
these rude piers of entrance, each 
surmounted by its heavy stone cross, 
and descend these two or three steps. 
The relics of this old, very old, 
church are now but few—long, low, 
ruined outer walls inclose a grey, 
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weather-beaten gable, and the re- 
mains of side-walls. This is a pe- 
culiarly naked ruin—not a wall- 
flower, not a spray of ivy, not a tuft 
of stone-crop adorns its baldness. 
What an air of extreme age it has! 
The church was built, you perceive, 
with rough, uncut stones, quite rub- 
ble work, all sizes and shapes, rudely 
huddled together. The one sole 
window in the gable is small, deep, 
and square, but narrower at the top 
than the bottom. The doorway un- 
der that window is too much broken 
for us to be certain of its original 
shape, but the door in the side-wall, 
at the opposite end, is square, and 
the key-stone is inverted, which has 
a strange appearance. That heap of 
rubbish at the other end is the ruins 
of the eastern gable, blown down by 
a storm some years since. Here, 
where it stood, is a rude altar, and 
on it an equally rude stone-cross with 
the outlines of a figure scratched 
upon it in the least civilised manner 
possible. In this niche beside the 
altar is still the receptacle for holy 
water. In the small, grass-grown 
area of the church those few moul- 
dering graves, with nameless and 
shapeless headstones, have a peculi- 
— solitary appearance. 

There, in the western end of the 
outer wall, a little within the piers, do 
you see two spaces like small door- 
ways, and two coarsely-cut representa- 
tions of the Crucifixion above them ? 
Look in, there is a clear, cool well of 
delicious water on a gravelly bottom ; 
and here, on a stone shelf within, 
stands a wooden cup for the use of 
pilgrims, and you may avail yourself 
of it to drink. This well is a holy 
well, and called St. Declan’s; it is 
believed to have been blessed by him, 
and endowed with some sanatory vir- 
tues. When the country people 
draw water from it they bend a knee 
before it. From the veneration in 
which it is held, and from its situa- 
tion near the entrance of the church, 
I conjecture it to have been used as 
a baptistery. And now sit down 
upon this very simple stone chair 
beside it, and I will sit on that stone- 
bench of the outer wall, while we 
chat about this olden place. 

This church on the cliff is gene- 
rally asserted, and I believe with 
reason, to have been the first Christ- 
ian church built in Ireland. Some 
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have supposed it to have been founded 
by St. Declan ; but the conjecture is 
refuted by the facts of the saint hay- 
ing been buried near the other 
church, beside the round tower; of 
his having placed his monastery 
contiguous to it, and of its being the 
burial-place of the brethren of that 
monastery. The site, therefore, of 
St. Declan’s church must be at the 
church beside the round tower, and 
the more ancient part of the walls is 
probably a portion of it. 

The tradition of the country peo- 
ple says, that this church of the 
cliff was founded by three Spanish 
kings (de. chiefs, or nobles), in 
gratitude for their escape from ship- 
wreck on the rocks below. The 
peasantry call this church “ Teampul 
Deiscart,” 7.e. the church of the South 
par excellence, as if the first church. 
It was probably here that St. Colman 
preached, that early missionary of 
whom I told you that he baptised 
St. Declan. 

Why, there%id St. Declan found 
the other church, when one was here 
already ? Apparently for the sake 
of its proximity to the round tower, 
whose heathen votaries he had thus 
better opportunities of addressing. 

This church of the cliff is a place 
of pilgrimage among the Roman Ca- 
tholic peasantry. The pilgrims walk 
slowly round, telling their beads, 
and kneeling at different stations, 
such as the old altar and the well. 
And here, beside the well, is a pool, 
for the pilgrims to wash their feet 
after the performance of the round. 
And, apropos, here come two pil- 
grims, an aged man and a young fe- 
male. Do you not think an artist 
might make a romantic picture of 
this scene ? — the wide sea; the bold 
cliff; the grey ruin, with its lowly 
graves, over one of which that poor 
old woman is bending in prayer ; the 
girl, in her long blue cloak and hood, 
telling her beads as she approaches 
the rude altar and its cross; the old 
man in his loose dark coat and its 
huge cape, and the beads and cross 
hanging from his hand, as he kneels 
in front of the well. 

This is just a place to wander to 
alone, on a fine evening, and sit in 
the simple stone chair beside the 
well, and listen to the gentle mur- 
mur of the unseen stream that sup- 
plies it, and contrast it with the 
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hoarse voice of the ocean below you ; 
and then read some appropriate 
poetry,— Milton’s Lycidas, or the 
mournful and tender epitaphs of the 
Greek Anthology,— such as that by 
Xenocritus, of Rhodes, on a young 
girl drowned at sea on her voyage to 
meet her bridegroom,— or that by 
Zanus, on sailors burying a ship- 
wrecked comrade in the sands. 

I had nearly forgotten to tell you, 
that a soldier of the Donegal militia, 
one Hugh Byrne, came to Ardmore 
soon after the Rebellion of 1798 
(melancholy date !), and spent all his 
days at this ruin, as a hermit, or, 
according to the common people's 
term, a devout man. The dreadful 
scenes of 98 had, apparently, made 
such impression on his mind as 
turned him from worldly pursuits ; 
for the soldier-hermit devoted himself 
entirely to the strictest observances 
of the Roman Catholic faith. He 
dedicated his attention in particular 
to this ruin, keeping it as clear as 
possible from rubbish and weeds, 
and directing the pilgrims in the 
right mode of performing their devo- 
tional rounds, &c. He repaired the 
wall of the well, made this stone chair, 
and carved these alto relievos of the 
Crucifixion ; and made these ancient- 
looking crosses. Now, are you not 
very sorry to hear that these things are 
modern? At first, 7was determined 
not to believe it. Our devout man 
died some years ago in the odour of 
sanctity, and was buried by St. 
Declan’s tomb; but I cannot dis- 
tinguish his grave. 

Look over the sea; the boats are 
out fishing. How pretty those look 
on the horizon whose white sails 
have caught the sun! There go 
others rowing out, with their nets 
heaped up in the stern. The snowy 
gulls are very busy, and very noisy, 
on the surface of the water ; flying 
round and round, darting suddenly 
down with an enviable @ plomb, or, 
poised on seemingly unmoving pin- 
ions, they glide along as if by mere 
volition. ‘That dark cormorant skim- 
ming along the sea looks quite ugly 
among them. 

At this little rocky cove below us 
the fishermen are hauling in their 
nets, and their partners in the boat 
are rowing round it. The semi- 
circle of corks floats nearer and 
nearer to the shore; and those men 
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are calling to each other, “ Tarraing! 
tarraing!” (de. “ Pull! pull !”) 
Here is the net full of sprats,— poor, 
pretty little fish! how they spring 
and struggle in it ; you may hear the 
rushing sound they make. How ex- 
quisitely, sparklingly, silvery bright 
they are! And here run a legion of 
boys down the steep path, like goats, 
each with a landing-net, to pick up 
the sprats that fall from the large 
net while being emptied into the 
boat. 

This is a very uncertain bay for 
fish ; sometimes nothing is taken for 
a long period, then for another while 
there will be plenty, and in great 
variety. You may sometimes eat 
turbot here in high perfection, just 
caught, and boiled in sea water. 

But I was to tell you of a second 
castle: it stood a little distant from 
this ancient church; and tradition 
says, it was the residence of that 
Danish lady before named, Christiana 
Hy-Dorothy, who made the grant to 
the Mernins. There are no certain 
remains of the castle now known; 
but I think I can trace a vestige of 
it. Look eastward: at a distance 
of about a hundred paces from the 
fallen gable of the church, do you 
not see, on the side of the hill, some 
rude masonry, like the corner ofa 
wall appearing through the green 
sod? Come onwards, and you may 
trace the remains of a semicircular 
wall, which seems at first to be only 
an old ditch overgrown with grass 
and weeds. But, if you examine it, 
you will find it was a wall of the 
same kind of architecture as the ga- 
ble of the ancient church ; and this 
is all I can trace on the site of the 
Danish lady’s stronghold; and even 
this is but a relic of an outer wall, 
for the castle itself stood farther on- 
wards. 

Let us walk forwards along the 
cliffs. Look down and admire the 
light ivy sprays creeping along them 
here and there, and mingling their 
green with the red, and yellow, and 
grey tints that contrast so beautifully 
with the black, rugged rocks below. 

Here we are on the top of Ardmore 
Head. Do you see there, not far 
from a mine-hole, a heap of large, 
loose stones, arranged in the form of 
a square, and planted about with 
wild rose-bushes? That is one of 
the old Celtic burial-places, a cairn: 
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** Whose fame is in that dark green 
tomb? Four stones, with their heads of 
moss, stand there; they mark the nar- 
row house of death. Some chief of fame 
is here.” —Oss1an, 


This is the grave of a chief of the 
Desii, and is held in respect by the 
peasantry, who never disturb it in 
the course of their agricultural la- 
bours. ‘Tradition says it is Erc, the 
father of St. Declan, who rests here ; 
but I consider this to be inaccurate, 
for Erc had been converted to Christ- 
ianity, and would therefore have 
been laid in consecrated ground. 
More probably it is the tomb of the 
saint’s grandfather, who was a Pagan. 

These cairns generally occur in 
elevated places, where there is a fine 
prospect, conformable to the idea of 
gratifying the spirit, which, according 
to the ancient superstition, loved often 
to hover in a cloud over the resting- 
place of the body. This old Desian 
rejoiced at least in a fine, open sea 
view. In Ossian there are several 
allusions to the tombs of chiefs being 
made near the ocean, as if its mur- 
mur was to be their never-ending 
dirge. 

Let us retrace our steps, and pass 
again by the ruined church. Shall 
we descend to the strand? Observe 
that large, coarse stone resting on the 
edges of two ridges of sunken rocks 
(there appears to have been a third), 
with a little space between it and the 
beach, just sufficient for an wun- 
corpulent person to creep under ; 
that is St. Declan’s stone. The le- 
gend says, that the saint, on quitting 
Rome, had, by some inadvertence, 
left his vestments, book, and bell, ly- 
ing on this stone at the mouth of the 
Tiber. And sadly would he have 
been inconvenienced for them on his 
arrival at Ardmore, but that the 
stone gallantly took to the water 
with its freight, floated into the sea, 
navigated the Mediterranean and the 
Bay of Biscay, &c., and swam the 
billows, till it arrived here, all safe. 

And here is the mark of the mouth 
of the bell as it stood, a perfect circle 
worn into the stone. So you see the 
saying, “he swims like a stone,” is 
not always asneer : to swim like this 
stone would be a feat surpassing 
Leander’s or Lord Byron's. 
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But, between you and me, cour- 
teous companion, in strict confidence, 
I own that I believe this stone to 
have been here before St. Declan's 
time. I believe it to be one of those 
heathen monuments, called Druids’ 
altars, that are so common in Ire- 
land. Its slanting position is exactly 
similar to all of them that I have 
seen.* The round mark I take to be 
some mystic circle, most probaby re- 
presenting the sun. It is easy to un- 
derstand that, after the successful 
preaching of the missionaries, the 
Pagan veneration for this stone was 
changed into a Christian character, 
and connected with a Christian le- 
gend, as was common in those early 
ages. It is wonderful, you say, how 
the stone has never swerved from its 
seemingly unstable position, though 
exposed for centuries to the giant 
power of the waves. Yet, remember 
that the same extraordinary poising 
skill is displayed in the rocking 
stones of the Druidical times. To 
creep under this stone is believed by 
the peasantry to be a sovereign re- 
medy for pains in the back and limbs. 
I should think it more likely to in- 
duce them than to cure them. 

Observe these rocks along shore : 
there is a legend connected with them 
which I will tell you from the quaint 
Latin of Colgan. In the old age of 
St. Declan, a mighty fleet of Pagans 
was seen one day sailing full upon 
Ardmore; and it was known that 
their intention was to devastate the 
monastery of St. Declan, and to 
make all the Christians their prey. 
All the poor Christian inhabitants, 
therefore, surrounded St. Declan, 
imploring him to help them. The 
aged bishop had with him his best- 
beloved disciple (and subsequent suc- 
cessor), St. Ultan, who was already 
eminent for his sanctity, miracles, 
and charity. As the Christian party 
stood upon the cliffs, beholding the 
approaching enemy, St. Declan de- 
sired Ultan to ation the sign of the 
cross against the fleet. St. Ultan 
had his right hand occupied at the 
time; but, eager to obey his master, 
he made the sign with his left hand. 
Instantly the ships sank like lead in 
the sea; and the Pagans, swimming 
towards shore, were at once trans- 


* The common name of these ancient relics is cromleach, i.e. the crooked or 
slanting stone. 
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formed into rocks —these rocks that 
I have pointed out to you. In me- 
mory of this event it became a custom 
among the natives of this place, when 
aware of any approaching danger, to 
say “The left hand of St. Ultan to 
it! 

In this rocky cove, where the 
boats anchor, there is the upper part 
of a ship cannon projecting above 
the sand; it is the relic of a large 
foreign vessel wrecked here, with 
total loss of lives, near halfa century 
ago. And there, near St Declan’s 
stone, lie two timbers, all that remain 
of the Sir Francis Burton, mer- 
chantman, lost on the rocks in a 
snow-storm, in Feb. 1838, when all 
on board perished, though very near 
shore. Loo many such tales could be 
told, for this is an awfully fatal bay ; 
and I grieve to say, there is no life- 
boat, no kind of apparatus for assist- 
ing vessels in distress. 

Come onwards to the open strand. 
Do you not admire its fine extent ? 
The sea has made a great encroach- 
ment here since former ages. The 
billows roll over what was once a 
forest, and afterwards a turf-bog. 
Great trees are frequently found un- 
der the sand; for instance, there is a 
large oak as black as jet; and the 
people often dig up the turf, at low 
water, and dry it for fuel. A good 
way below high-water mark are 
springs of fresh water, which are 
only to be found when the tide is 
out. 

Beyond those rocks at the north- 
eastern extremity is a small strand, 
where some years ago shells were 
abundant, and in great variety, and 
where still the diligent conchologist 
may often meet with something to 
reward his search. I have found 
from fifty to sixty species there in a 
few hours, many of them very pret- 
ty, though small, and some rare spe- 
clmens. 

If you are curious in fossils, you 
will be amused (after you pass those 
rocks at the north-east end) in trac- 
ing the quantities of encrinites in the 
stones all along, till you come to the 
shell strand; and there the cliffs are 
full of them. Once or twice I have 
found pentacrinites. 

Among the rocks on yon farther 
strand there is one, erect and single, 
concerning which the country people 
have a legend. They say that, in 
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St. Declan’s time, a rich man, named 
Hugh (in Irish Aod, pronounced Ai), 
lived in this neighbourhood. One 
day he was in a field near this strand, 
among his reapers, when he saw St. 
Declan approaching, to ask some aid 
for his monastery. Hugh, being a 
miser, ran down to the rocks to hide 
himself, desiring his reapers to tell 
St. Declan that their master was ab- 
sent. On the bishop retiring, the 
reapers went to call Hugh, but found 
him transformed into the rock before 
named, with his reaping-hook still 
hanging on his shoulder. A few 
years ago, the parts resembling the 
reaping-hook and the head of the 
figure were broken off; and there is 
nothing now to attract the attention 
of the passer-by to this rock. The 
spot is called Crushea (Cros Aod), or 
Hugh’s Cross, from the cross-like 
figure of the sickle on the shoulder. 
There are still in this vicinity places 
bearing Hugh’s name, as Muin Aod 
(pronounced Moon ea), Hugh’s Bog ; 
and Carrigea (Carrig Aod), Hugh’s 
Rock. I suppose there was once 
some rich landowner of that name 
here, who was perhaps so churlish, 
that people said he was as hard as a 
rock. 

In this parish are many of the 
Danish camps called raths, some of 
them exceeding the general size. Of 
the two that are nearest to Ardmore 
one is in a field on the upper road, 
not very far from the round tower, to 
the south-west. ‘The other is in an 
opposite direction, rather more than 
an English mile from Ardmore, on 
the side of a hill beyond Curragh, 
that little hamlet which you see at 
the other side of the shell strand. 
There is nothing different in these 
raths from all others in this country ; 
they are only perfectly circular 
spaces, surrounded by a ditch over- 
grown with grass and briars, of what 
we would judge to be a very small 
extent for military purposes. 

Ardmore once had its copper, lead, 
and iron mines ; but it is ioe, very 
long, since they were worked. And 
Ardmore, out of the way as it is, has 
had its royal visitors. ‘The ill-fated 
Perkin Warbeck (whom I, like 
Horace Walpole, hold to be the veri- 
table Duke of York) was here in 
1497, when he sent his summons to 
Waterford to surrender to him. And 
our late sovereign, when Prince 
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William Henry, om a hasty visit to 
Ardmore during his hurried sojourn 
in Ireland. 

If you had time and inclination, 
courteous companion, I could take 
you some pleasant walks, such as 
from the old church on the cliff 
round Ardmore Head, by the ruined 
Martello Tower, along romantic 
cliffs, gay with sea-pinks, close, low 
furze, purple thyme, and many a 
wild flower beside, or down a rocky 
path to a pretty cove, where in a 
rock overhung by the cliff you might 
drink cool delicious water from the 
well, on which sun, moon, or stars 
never shone. 

But I have another walk in pros- 
pect for you the next time we meet; 
but before we wish each other good 
morning look back once more at the 
neat, white-washed village, crested by 
its ancient tower and church. 

Once upon a time the preparing 
for Ardmore was a great source of 
amusement to the juniors of the 
family, and of bustle to the seniors. 
There were beds to be packed in 
cars, and covered with old carpets, 
and all the old furniture to be looked 
up that was thrust aside as lumber 
at home, but was good enough for 
Ardmore—the scratched table, and 
battered chair, cracked cruets, odds 
and ends of crockery, spoutless jugs, 
and handleless mugs, faded curtains, 
and cast-off veils for window-blinds. 
And the wardrobe was en suite,— 
clothes still too good to throw away, 
but shabby for any where but Ard- 
more, the seedy coat and embrowned 
hat, the old-fashioned shawl, and 
sun-burnt bonnet. And there was 
provender to provide, for Ardmore 
even yet does not boast of a market, 
nor of that magnus Apollo—a but- 
cher; so there were the stores to 
pack, hams, tongues, crocks of butter, 
baskets of vegetables, groceries, even 
to the pepper, mustard, and salt, the 
careful housewife dare not forget. 
Then there was the sending off of 
the cars at daybreak, with the first 
detachment perched on the beds, to 
prepare the cabin against the arrival 
of the main body, in a vehicle well 
crammed with crocks and canisters, 
and all anticipating long summer 
days of boating, fishing, walking, 
dining al fresco on the cliffs, idling, 
and laying in a stock of health for 
the winter. 
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But Ardmore has made a stride in 
civilisation since those primitive days. 
There are now furnished houses to 
let (houses, not cabins — two-storied, 
slated houses), and well-dressed peo- 
ple are to be seen, and—gaudeo re- 
Still the 
accommodations and amusements are 
not suited to the fashionable and the 
fastidious ; and never may they be, 
at least, in my time! How I should 
mourn over the sophistication of this 
quiet little place! Imagine a pump- 
room at the holy well, a diorama at 
the round tower, a bazar at the an- 
cient cathedral, a circulating-library, 
a milliner’s emporium of fashion! 
Why St. Declan could not rest in 
his tomb, but would rise to instigate 
an attack on the emporium, and help 
to throw the misplaced frippery into 
the sea. 

Some thirty years ago a vessel 
laden with millinery was wrecked on 
the cod-banks of Newfoundland. 
The boxes went to pieces, and the 
fish got entangled in their contents ; 
and the fishers, consequently, made 
some hauls that greatly surprised 
them. ‘There was a fat dowager cod, 
attired, instead of the usual horse- 
radish wig, in a full dress blond cap, 
all bows and ends, on her bald head; 
another elderly fish in a stately tur- 
ban, purple and gold; a delicate 
codlin, with a wreath of roses round 
her gelid temples; another with a 
gauze scarf over her scaly shoulders; 
one with her tail inserted in a long 
French glove; another rolling her 
glassy eyes beneath the folds of a 
gossamer veil. Wondrous was the 
opening of each net! The poor, dear 
cod, with mittens stuck on their fins, 
enveloped in lace pelerines, and be- 
dizened with ribands, and flowers, and 
silver bandeaux, and fly caps. Verily, 
the boatmen declared they had never 
seen the fish so fine before, and epi- 
cures averred they had never known 
them to be so well dressed. 

What is this apropos to? you 
say. Only thus much; it is a 
prophecy of the future fate of any 
too-daring fashionable innovations on 
the simplicity of Ardmore, and its 
effect on the fishery. “ Throw physic 
to the dogs,”—throw finery to the 
fishes. 

But you are tired ; and, courteous 
companion, so am I. Shake hands, 
with many thanks for your society. 
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THE CURATE’S VOLUME OF POEMS, 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


Ir was near midnight, yet our cu- 
rate and his enraptured lady had not 
retired to rest. The first overwhelm- 
ing gush of joy and gratitude conse- 
quent upon the perusal of the bishop's 
letter had so far subsided as to leave 
them the power of speaking on the 
subject, and many were the questions 
she had asked respecting the small 
town and rectory of Kinbury, to 
= he could give but vague re- 
plies. 

The county history described the 
place as “pleasantly situated on an 
eminence,” and a map that lay out- 
—_ before them shewed that in 
the valley below that eminence ran 
the conse of their own little river, 
much increased in importance by tri- 
butary streams during the devious 
windings of some twenty and odd 
miles. 

“T am so delighted at that, 
Henry!” she exclaimed ; “ for when- 
ever you are low-spirited, or have 
sat poring too long over your books, 
it does you so much good to spend a 
few hours by the river-side.” 

“Tt has often done so, my love; 
but this wondrous change in our 
prospects, which really seems yet as 
a dream, removes all those causes of 
anxiety that have, I fear, too often 
led me to the verge of mistrusting 
Him who has thus showered down 
blessings upon our heads, and filled 
our hearts with joy and gladness, 
and our cup even to overflowing. 
Blessed be His name! And may I 
never in the hour of prosperity for- 
get that I have been delivered from 
poverty, and am led out of that 
‘house of bondage,’ not to seek my 
own pleasures, but to fulfil more im- 
—— duties than have hitherto 
allen to my lot. You observe, the 
population of Kinbury is upwards 
of 2000.” 

“Oh, dear! I am sorry for that. 
But as it’s worth six hundred a-year 
besides surplice fees—and then there's 
the counsellor’s three hundred—you 
might, of course, very well keep a 
curate. To be sure, we must live 
in a different style to what we do 
here! But, hark! there is some- 
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body knocking at the door! Who 
can it be at this time of night ? Don’t 
go to the door, my dear! Speak to 
them out of the window; they may 
be thieves !” 

“What should thieves seek here, 
my love? ‘ Vacuus cantabit coram 
latrone.’ We may soon lose that 
feeling of security which is the poor 
man’s privilege. Let us not antici- 
pate any of the troubles attending 
riches.” 

And as he spake, the rector elect 
rose and took up the candle ; but his 
lady was too quick for him, and 
opening the little bar-defended win- 
dow, inquired, “‘ Who's there ?” 

“Tt be I, mum. T’Eastford post- 
boy, wi’ a letter from Doctor Barler 
or the bishop, don’t know which 
rightly,” was the reply, and the 
bearer was consequently immediately 
admitted into the parlour. where, in 
his own way, he stated, that having 
driven the doctor and the strange 
gentleman, who had previously en- 
gaged him, to the end of their first 
stage, the former had taken his chaise 
on with fresh horses, and desired him 
to wait his return, which he did till 
near ten o'clock, when the chaise 
came back empty, but the other 
postboy gave him the letter with 
strict injunctions to deliver it to Mr. 
Meadows that night, however late he 
might arrive at Milfield. He was, of 
course, rewarded for his punctuality 
and dismissed, and then our curate 
opened the letter and read :— 


“* My dear Meadows,—I am now sit- 
ting with our good bishop after dinner, 
and he has informed me of his communi- 
cation with you, and also that he wishes 
much to see you, but is obliged to reach 
London to-morrow in time to vote in the 
House of Lords. Now, as you must go 
up on this business, I should strongly 
recommend you to take the first coach 
that passes through your village, and as 
soon as you get to town drive to the Im. 
perial hotel, Covent Garden, and inquire 
for, my dear Meadows, yours very sin- 
cerely, 

«« Epwarp BarLow. 

« P.S. I shall secure a bed for you 
and order dinner at six.” 

x 
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It may be as well here to account 
for the writing of the above letter 
by stating that the worthy magis- 
trate, after parting from the bishop 
in the forenoon, had an interview 
with the quiet elderly man, to whom 
he imparted his lordship’s entire ig- 
norance of the transaction they were 
seeking to unravel, and then it was 
agreed between them, that as Mr. 
Meadows must appear as a witness 
against Downer, he should be de- 
coyed up to London, without alarm- 
ing his wife and family, on some pre- 
text which the doctor undertook to 
contrive. And when subsequently, 
at and after dinner the kind-hearted 
advocate of the absent found himself 
unable to dissipate entirely the con- 
scientious misgivings of his host, and 
found that he also was going to 
town on the morrow, it seemed clear 
that the presence of Mr. Meadows 
would be requisite there likewise, 
for his own sake, had there even 
been no other necessity. So, having 


hastily penned his letter, the good 
doctor, being no lover of needless 
secrecy, handed it to the bishop, who 
after reading it, said,— 

“Thank you, my dear sir; you 


have forestalled my intentions. I 
certainly should like to have some 
private conversation with Mr. Mea- 
dows. I shall be very plain and ex- 
plicit with him.” 

“ And you may rely on it he will 
be equally plain and candid with you ; 
and if he should not clear himself to 
the satisfaction of any reasonable 
man, I will forfeit all claim to that 
knowledge of the world for which 
your lordship seems disposed to give 
me credit.” 

“TI sincerely hope he may. But 
how is it that you said nothing to me 
of your intended journey to town? 
There is a seat in my carriage at 
your service, and I shal! be glad of 
your company if you can take a bed 
here and rise as early as half-past 
four to-morrow morning.” 

“Thank you, my lord. I accept 
your offer without ceremony and 
gratefully, for the fact is that the 
thought of going to London suddenly 
entered my head only just this mo- 
ment while I was writing.” 

“I perceive your kindly motive,” 
observed the worthy prelate, whose 
nervous system was so “thin- 
skinned” as to be frequently excori- 
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ated by the coarse paragraphs, false 
statements, and vulgar insinuations, 
then so unremittingly placed before 
the public for the purpose of bring- 
ing the clergy into contempt. “ Your 
intention is excellent. But, allow 
me just to observe, that there is not 
exactly any necessity, under existing 
circumstances, for your inviting Mr. 
Meadows to your hotel. We will 
not prejudge him, certainly; but 
suppose—I say only let us suppose— 
he should, on strict inquiry, be found 
to have lived in intimacy with such 
characters as this wretched man 
Downer, and to have been a partaker 
in their uncleanness ;—in such a case, 
would you not needlessly be expos- 
ing yourself to a certain degree of 
unpleasant ——” 

Here, on observing an expressive, 
half-ironical smile on the counte- 
nance of his hearer, he hesitated, and 
the doctor (all unlike the “exquisite” 
who, lest he might soil his hands, 
coolly stopped to put on his gloves 
before assisting a friend who was 
sinking in a quagmire) exclaimed, 
“Oh, my lord, my lord! I almost 
wish you had no right to that title, 
and that I could again, as formerly, 
call you dear rector. You would not 
then have counselled me to pass by 
on the other side when a brother was 
in apparent difficulty. Oh, no! Do 
I not recollect how we both rode to- 
gether all night when poor old 
Williams was deprived of his curacy, 
and evil tongues assailed him, be- 
cause he was induced to smoke for 
his asthma? But for your exertions 
he and his family must have sunk into 
penury. You were then careless as 
myself of what people might say.” 

“T was; those were happy days!” 
sighed the bishop. “Their memory 
is pleasant. Thank you for recalling 
them. I fear that I was wrong in 
what I have just said; but, oh! my 
dear friend, many things press now 
upon me, and ‘ Non sum qualis eram, 
I feel my weakness.” 

“Nay, my dear lord, that is far 
more than I meant or can admit. 
You are sound in mind and body, 
though, as I ventured to hint, per- 
haps a little too cautious in cases 
where a sense of the rectitude of 
your intentions ought to render you 
fearless.” 

“You are right!” exclaimed the 
prelate, under considerable emotion. 
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“Tt is the voice of a kind friend ; and, 
alas! but as the echo of my secret 
thoughts. Full often do I meditate 
in fear and trembling, much doubt- 
ing my fitness for my allotted post 
in these times when the enemies of 
religion are assailing us with weapons 
cunningly devised and too skilfully 
directed.” 

“ Pursue the course you have hi- 
therto so steadfastly trodden, and 
fear them not.” 

“ The shafts that fly over the heads 
of others strike those who sit in high 
places, and I have not escaped.” 

“You allude to the newspapers, 
I suppose? Why should you take 
the trouble to read them ?” 

‘My dear friend! consider my 
position. Iam called upon to give a 
vote on certain questions. For in- 
stance, to-morrow night one will be 
brought forward that I believe to be 
of vital importance to the interests 
of religion and morality, and there- 
fore, in my estimation, infinitely 
more likely to affect the real welfare 
of our country than could any in- 
crease of trade or acquisition of ter- 
ritory. Of course then I must be at 
my post; I were else a recreant 
from a most solemn duty. Why are 
we in the house but for the conser- 
vation of the church? Why are we 
consecrated and set apart from our 
brother clergy and placed, as it were, 
upon the pinnacles of the building, 
but that we may watch the insidious 
approach of the enemy, and resist to 
our utmost every open attack ?” 

“ You have ever done so, my lord. 
Continue to do so still, and leave the 
newspapers to fight their battles by 
themselves. They are not wort 
your notice. I really believe I 
wouldn't give this glass of wine to 
prevent their saying what they 
pleased of me, if they were so dis- 
posed. Indeed, I rather imagine 
they would amuse me.” 

“ Ah, my dear sir, ‘ They laugh at 
scars who never felt a wound.’ But 
as for not looking at the papers, that 
is quite out of the question with me. 
I must ‘read up,’ as we say, so as 
riot to be ignorant of passing events 
nor the spirit of the times. More- 
over, the public press is not now 
merely employed in a meagre detail 
of occurrences as formerly, but is 
become the vehicle of much sound 
information, deep research, and acute 
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reasoning. Then ‘fas est ab hoste 
doceri. Our opponents are not pig- 
mies. Their papers are, unfortu- 
nately, also written by men of con- 
siderable talent, too frequently em- 
ployed in stirring up the passions of 
their readers by eloquent invective, 
but not scrupling at times to descend 
to base and groundless insinuations. 
The latter, indeed, seems their fa- 
vourite method of assailing our bench, 
and more than once recently I have 
been especially selected for ——” 

“ The distinguished honour of hay- 
ing excited their attention,” exclaimed 
the doctor, in a sprightly tone. 
“Such it really is, my lord, if con- 
sidered rightly, as the enemy direct 
not their aim particularly against 
nameless privates, but pick out the 
officers ; and, to conclude in military 
phrase, you will, after a little more 
service, be enabled to stand as cool 
under their fire as Pitt, or Fox, or 
other veterans. In the meanwhile, 
pardon me for observing that you 
recall to my mind some lines I was 
reading the other day in Cowper, de- 
scriptive of a meeting between acler- 
gyman and his rustic parishioners, 
and which, methinks, will just suit 
your case by altering a word or two 
thus :— 


‘ Why are the public prints so coarse, 
And churchmen’s nerves so fine ? 
A kick that scarce would move a horse 
Will kill a sound divine.’ 


‘That's about #, as my post-chaise 
companion says, and that reminds me 
that I must just speak one word with 
him before he goes. Will you allow 
me to ring the bell and have him in 
for a minute or so?” 

* As you please. You were always 
eccentric. I should not like to hurt 
the man’s feelings; but, really,—I 
shall—hardly know how to treat 
him.” 

“Oh! leave that to me,” said the 
doctor, and forthwith the summons 
was given; and presently the quiet 
man came lounging into the room, 
and, advancing to the table, stood 
fingering his hat as usual when be- 
fore his superiors. “This letter,” 
said the magistrate, addressing him, 
“is for Mr. Meadows. Will you do 
me the favour of giving it to our last 
driver, with strict orders for it to be 
sent on by the other postboy and de- 
livered to-night? I shall not return 
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home; but, mark ye, I shall be in 
town to-morrow evening, at the Im- 
perial in Covent Garden.” 

“ That's about it!” said the officer. 
“T wish they was all as wide awake 
as your worship.” 

“Never heed about others, my 
good fellow! let us mind our own 
affairs. There! take that glass of 
wine, and wish me a safe journey, as 
I do to you.” 

“ That I do with all my heart, and 
also, if I may make so bold, to his 
lordship too.’ 

“T am—really—very much obliged 
to you,” said the bishop, a little dis- 
concerted. “But, ahem! surely I 
have seen your face somewhere ?” 

“In the House of Lords, most 
likely. Irather think of being there 
to-morrow night, and shall look 
sharpish after the lawn sleeves, you 
= depend on't.” 

This speech and the bishop's look 
of surprise afforded the doctor a 
hearty laugh, in which his lordsh*p, 
who was naturally of a cheerful tem- 
perament, presently joined, and then 
requested a further explanation. 

“Why, my lord,” said the quiet 
man, “1 know all the house pretty 
well, in or out o’ your sleeves or 
robes, for the matter o’ that. I took 
your likeness about this time two 
—_ at a levee at St. James’s pa- 

ace. 

“ My likeness ?” 

“Yes. That means I'd a good 
stare at you. It was in the lobby, 
and you were standing with your 
face to the light talking to Lord 
Howe in his uniform ever so long, 
with your backs to the fireplace, 
while I stood with mine to the wall 
between the windows, where it’s 
darkish like, just behind the re- 


porter.” 
“The reporter! Who is the re- 
Well, 


porter ?” 

“What! don’t you know ? 
that’s rum! Beg your pardon, my 
lord. He’s the man as stands at one 
end o’ the little table where you 
leave your cards, while a page in 
livery is at tother. If it wasn’t for 
him taking ’em up and sorting ‘em 
out like winking, nobody’d know 
who'd been to court.” 

“I understand,” said the bishop; 
“he is employed by the newspapers. 
They seem to haye agents every 
where.” 
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“Pretty well, my lord. And a 
precious sight o’ les some of ’em 
take home, to be sure ; but they serve 
to fill up, and so do the contradict- 
ings next day. I don’t think as they 
ought to be called news-papers, for 
most times they’re crammed with 
long argufications one against t’other, 
and finding of all manner of faults 
with all sort o’ great folks o’ the op- 
posite side to em, which, of course, is 
no more than every body of real 
consequence expects, and what no- 
body of common sense cares nothing 
about ; and so they ha’n’t often got 
much news worth reading in ‘em 
arter all, except maybe some of our 
reports.” 

“'That’s all very well, my good 
fellow!” said the doctor. “But you 
haven’t told us what you mean by 
looking after the lawn sleeves.” 

“ Nothing disrespectful, your wor- 
ship, but quite the contrary. We 
say lawn sleeves for the spiritual 
lords, the same as we say crowned 
heads for kings; and the reason I 
look arter ’em particular now, is, as 
there’s been a bit of a cry got up 
against ‘em lately, now and then, in 
Palace Yard; and whenever there's 
any thing o’ that sort, there’s sure 
to be some uncommon stylish-dressed 
fellows among the lot, as’d much 
rather have my room than my com- 
pany : you understand ?” 

“T suppose you mean well-dressed 
pickpockets ?” 

* That’s it. Pretend to be great 
patriots, talk big, and all that. Al- 
ways against government; and no 
wonder. Flogged cats don’t love the 
whip. I remember the ‘ No Popery!’ 
ery, and half a score others,—all had 
their day; but it’s no matter to such 
chaps what it is, they'll lead or join 
in it so long as they can mix in a bit 
of a push or crowd.” 

“ A fine specimen of the ‘ vor po- 
puli, my lord!” observed the doctor. 

“Why, yes,” said the quiet man. 
“Fox is a popular name now and 
then, ’specially at election time, when 
the porter barrel’s kept running.” 

“The voice of the people, I 
meant.” 

“The mobs ain’t the people, by no 
manner o’ means, your worship. I’ve 
seen too many o’ them to make that 
mistake. Bless you, I'd as soon think 
of emptying Bedlam of all there, and 
calling ‘em the people, as 1 would a 
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mob. No, no; in spite o’ Tom Paine, 
and the pope, and the French, and 
all the rest, the English are a little 
better than that anyhow. We do 
get a queerish twist now and then, 
to be sure, and the papers keep it 
up as long as they can, because it 
answers their purpose, and nothin 

else ; but, somehow, all comes roun 

and right again; and we ha’n’t had 
nothing like the French Revolution, 
nor put down all religion like them.” 

“Then you really consider reli- 
gion to be of advantage to the coun- 
t ad 
“Don’t I? A pretty mess we 
should be in without it! But it ain’t 
for such as me to speak o’ that in 
the present company. However, 
after what you said this morning 
about having me up here, I may 
make bold to tell his lordship that 
there’s one of his villages, at least, as 
owes more to its curate than if he'd 
been a nobleman living there with 
his ten thousand a-year.” 

This opening to the subject led 
the indefatigable magistrate to ask 
certain leading questions, which pro- 
duced a repetition of the morning’s 
conversation, with sundry additional 
instances of Mr. Meadows’s unremit- 
ting attention and kindness to his 
een as related by the land- 
ord to the officer, when chatting 
over their wine on the preceding 
day. 

A placid smile on the countenance 
of the venerable bishop as he list- 
tened, indicated that this oral “ me- 
morial of good conduct,” though 
conveyed through a channel so irre- 
gular, was not without its effect; 
and (when the quiet man had de- 
parted) he observed,— 

“ My dear doctor! Thanks for this 
introduction to your strange travel- 
ling companion, I am now almost as 
sanguine as yourself respecting the 
result of our inquiry. Old acquaint- 
ance, habits of intercourse and friend- 
ship, and, even among us clergymen, 
what is called the ‘esprit de corps,’ 
have all their united or separate in- 
fluences, though frequently unsus- 
pected by ourselves ; and, therefore, 
it behoves one in my position to be 
exceedingly careful, and attend not 
only to the weight of evidence, but 
strive, also, to ascertain the bias un- 
der which it may have been given,— 
a matter of almost equal importance 
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with the character of the witness. 
In the present case, for instance, I 
speak plainly to you as an old friend. 
I confess that, while listening to you, 
I heard but the counterpart of my 
own preconceived high opinion of 
Mr. Meadows, and could not but re- 
collect that our acquaintance with 
him is of about the same standing ; 
and as you were forced to acknow- 
ledge that the state of your roads 
and his secluded habits, during the 
winter, had prevented you from 
meeting, it did appear to me that 
our real knowledge of his private 
life was much upon a par; and, 
therefore, while your zealous warmth 
excited my admiration, and needlessly 
kg to me that your heart was 
ind as ever, it left my misgivings 
on the point in question entirely as 
they were before. You could not 
explain that, nor produce any new 
matter as a counterpoise, such as this 
person has in his own way brought 
forward, from rude sources imper- 
vious to us, but the very best from 
which the knowledge of a parish 
riest’s real character can be derived. 
The picture he has drawn is a rough 
but striking sketch of one who con- 
descendeth to men of low estate, and 
oeth to and fro without ceasing, 
ike a faithful shepherd, watching 
the sheep committed to his charge, 
not as an eye-servant, but because 
he delights to be about His Master's 
business. It will be very pleasant 
to me, my dear friend, to feel per- 
fectly assured that such is your 
neighbour ; and that he has never at 
an unguarded moment been led to 
cast in his lot with the violent man. 
I will never believe such to be the 
case till clearly proved.” 

“That it will never be!” ex- 
claimed the doctor, warmly. “In 
the meanwhile, allow me to beg you 
to keep fully in recollection the posi- 
tive evidence you have, of his being 
really the faithful shepherd you de- 
scribe, and that, too, when his flock 
was as it were in the wilderness. 
Little could he dream that the mi- 
nute details we have heard of his lit- 
tle village transactions should reach 
your lordship’s ear.” 

“Thank you. I perceive it; and 
feel more at ease than at any mo- 
ment since your communication. I 
was thinking, just before your ar- 
rival, of the scene that my letter 
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would probably cause at the little 
vicarage. She is certainly a remark- 
ably —yes—and the children, too, 
are very beautiful. There is a great 
pleasure, my dear doctor, in having 
the power so to advance merit. It 
is a sort of compensation for 
Well, well! No more of that! A 
little inquiry ; and then, as he hath 
done good in secret, he shall be re- 
warded openly !” 

Here the venerable prelate’s eyes 
gleamed, and his countenance wore 
a benevolent smile, even as in the 
morning when directing his letter, in 
the full belief, that, while laying 
open the paths of life-long prosper- 
ity to the curate and his family, he 
was conferring far more important 
benefits on those committed to his 
care. 

Richard's himselfagain!” thought 
the doctor, “ and I must contrive to 
prevent the intrusion of any more 
ghosts of parliamentary bills, news- 
paper paragraphs, or shadowy scru- 
ples ;” and forthwith he set himself 
manfully to the task of entertaining 
his quondam semi - hypochondriac 
host, by bringing forth from the 
treasures of his memory many plea- 
sant things, both old and new: and 
among the last, and not the least ef- 
fective for his purpose, was a whim- 
sical overdrawn account of the rise, 
progress, and consummation of the 
profuse heterogeneous entertainment 
at Milfield vicarage on the preced- 
ing Saturday. In this, he described 
the curate’s look of astonishment 
when entering his metamorphosed 
dining-room, and subsequent modest 
renouncement of all right or title to 
the splendour around him, with other 
minute particulars of his conversa- 
tion and demeanour,—all kindly and 
cunningly introduced by the narra- 
tor; with the intent of keeping intact 
in his lordship’s mental vision the 
portrait of a good and amiable man. 

So passed their sitting, till the en- 
trance of a servant indicated to the 
bishop that his secretary wished for 
some instructions, and then the two 
friends separated for the night to 
meet again early in the morning, and 
proceed together to London: but, as 
their journey there was made in com- 
pany with his lordship’s secretary and 
chaplain, nothing occurred therein 
relative to Mr. Meadows ; and, there- 
fore, we return to that gentleman, 
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whom we left with his good lady at 
midnight, after reading the doctor's 
letter. 

It was a summons not to be neg- 
lected; and the next coach that 
passed through Milfield to London 
regularly changed horses at the 
Crown about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Consequently there was ample 
time for most people to have made 
preparations for such a journey, but 
our affectionate and grateful couple 
had been so greatly excited during 
the day, and were now taken so 
much by surprise, that, to use a vul- 
gar phrase, they seemed “ not to 
know which way to turn themselves.” 
Something of unironed neckcloths, 
and other wardrobe irregularities, 
were her first troubles; but as he 
said he must go if he went in rags, 
she bestirred herself among drawers 
and boxes, till she awoke the chil- 
dren; and their outcries to know 
what was the matter aroused the 
usually sound-sleeping Martha from 
confused dreams concerning her mas- 
ter’s coming greatness, and, of course, 
her own consequent promotion to 
some visionary place of trust in a 
large establishment. Under an alarm 
that the house was on fire she sud- 
denly made her appearance, un- 
adorned, as usual in such cases, and 
was called a silly girl; but, on being 
told the cause of the nocturnal tu- 
mult, she evinced far more presence 
of mind than her mistress, by return- 
ing to her room, dressing herself, as 
she said, “in no time,” running down 
stairs, lighting a fire, and making pre- 
parations to iron the unlucky neck- 
cloths, &c.: and then, having a few 
minutes to spare, roused the curate 
himself from a walking reverie, by 
entering the parlour and saying, 
“ Please sir, ha’n’t I better run down 
to t’ Crown and ax t’ ostler to fetch 
yer porkmantel? He be up wi’ t 
20rses by now.” 

“Thank you, Martha. Really an 
excellent idea! I was thinking re 
and he was about to add, that he 
would step down to the village him- 
self, but his hearer was already on 
her way in high glee, and immensely 
puffed up with a sense of her own 
importance, for, hurried as she was, 
her soliloquy ran, “ They thinks, 
while Z works. What'd they do 
wiout I, I wonder! Bless ‘em! 
They be both like children, but I 
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won't leave ’em,—that’s what I won’t, 
wherever they goes, or whatsomever 
the bishop makes on un.” 

Great was the contrast between 
her panting haste and the demeanour 
of the sleepy ostler, who came forth 
from the stables lantern in hand, 
ot at the summons; and when 

e had received her message, scratch- 
ed his head, and drawlingly inquired, 
“ Suppose there baint no room, how 
then ?” 

“Then yer must make some, for 
master can't be disappinted no how, 
as er's going up to the bishop in 
Lunnon to be rectified.” 

“Eh! what?” exclaimed the man. 

“ Can't ha’ while to talk now. A 
mort o’ things todo. Yer come in 
time, that’s all,” said the maiden, as 
her garments disappeared fluttering 
beyond the dim rays of his lantern. 

he strange word had, however, 
completely awakened the ostler ; and 
after communing awhile with him- 
self he ejaculated, “ Dang it! So I 
will! They won't be angry no how, 
but might if I wornt ;” and forth- 
with he went with unaccustomed ce- 
lerity toward the inn, for a purpose 
that will presently appear. 

At twenty minutes before two, 
chiefly by dint of Martha’s ubiqui- 
tous exertions, all was ready for her 
master’s departure ; but he was still 
busily engaged in his study. It had 
occurred to him (and at “the eleventh 
hour”) that one, and perhaps the 
chief, reason of the bishop's desire 
for his presence in town, was to hear 
him preach. He had abundance of 
sermons, composed with studied sim- 
plicity of language and reasoning, to 
suit his rural, unsophisticated hearers, 
but as he deemed utterly unfit for 
the present exigency. Nevertheless, 
he had a clear recollection of having 
often indulged himself by inditing 
grandiloquently, in a sort of poetic 
prose (commonly omitted or para- 
phrased in the pulpit) ; and that 
such had been the case most fre- 
quently when he had hit upon some 
striking simile or pithy argument. 
But it was impossible to recall sud- 
denly to memory under what texts 
the choicest flowers of those moments 
of inspiration were to be discovered ; 
and, alas! the “ setting to rights” 
that led to the finding of his secreted 
note, had left his manuscripts buried 
under a pile of books, and in utter 
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disorder. Sorely was his patience 
tried, as, with flushed cheek and 
eager eye, he took them hastily up 
one by one, and threw them down, 
and huddled them together, and 
placed another pile upon the table ; 
and in fine, he had selected but 
three from which any thing could be 
extracted, when his Eliza rushed in, 
dressed for walking, and exclaimed,— 

“ Never mind, Henry ! I will look 
them over after you are gone, and 
send them in a parcel. I know what 

you want exactly. Come, my dear! 
it wants only ten minutes to two.” 

“ You must not expose yourself to 
the night air, my dear Eliza!” said 
he, ceasing from his occupation. 

“My feelings will keep me warm, 
my dear rector,” she replied, with 

layful fondness. “ Come, let us take 
eave here, while we are alone. God 
—God bless you, dearest! I hardly 
know how to part with you, though 
I could cry for joy. All our dreams 
are realised. God bless you!” And 
again she embraced him fervently, as 
Martha shrieked from the stairs, 
“Sir! Mum! [I hears t’ wheels!” 

It is to be feared that this excla- 
mation was but a cunning device of 
the maiden (although the sound of 
wheels may be heard at a great dis- 
tance along the high country roads at 
right), as when our curate and his 
lady nad hurried down the lane and 
approached the Crown, the coach 
had not yet arrived, but, to their 
great surprise, lights were to be seen 
in the best parlour and the bar; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Briggs, surrounded by 
all the members of their establish- 
ment, stood in the gateway to receive 
them. Mr. Meadows at first conjec- 
tured that they were thus drawn 
up at their posts waiting the arrival 
of the coach, and began to express 
his surprise and regret that his neigh- 
bours should consider it needful to 
deprive themselves of rest for the 
sake of a little chance-custom at 
such an hour: but his Eliza, with 
the intuitive secret-discovering per- 
ception of her sex, immediately 
guessed the real state of things, and 
interrupted him as he was preparing 
a little mild inoffensive remonstrance 
on the subject, by saying playfully, 
“ Now, be a good boy for once. 
Mind what I say, and don’t spéak 
till you're spoken to.” 

In obedience to this conjugal in- 
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junction, our curate allowed the land- 
lady to commence peeeenees by 
inviting them to walk into the best 
rlour, where a cheerful fire was 
urning; and hot coffee was pre- 
pared to invigorate him for the fa- 
tigues of his peemear- 

“ We couldn’t do less, anyhow, 
ma'am,” said their hostess, in reply 
to Mrs. Meadows’s expression of re- 
gret that she should have given her- 
elf so much trouble. 

“ We neither of us could have got 
a wink o’ sleep after we heard of it,” 
observed the landlord; “though we 
don’t exactly know what it is.” 

“There need be no secret,” said 
the rector elect; and he briefly re- 
lated his prospects and motive for 
going to town, whereat Briggs rub- 
bed his hands, and his wife declared 
she had long seen which way the 
cat was about to jump; and both 
mingled their homely congratulations 
with regret at the loss they were 
about to sustain, and were proceed- 
ing to express dismal misgivings con- 
cerning the unknown curate who 
was to come next, when the coach 
stopped at the door. 

“Any room for a gentleman in- 
side ?” shouted the ostler. 

“ Yes, and a lady, too,” was the 
gruff reply of the coachman, who 
pany entered the parlour, hat in 

and; and in answer to the land- 
lord’s repetition of the question, said 
in a discontented way, “ Yes, room 
enough. Can’t think what’s come to 
the people. Only the mad woman 
inside for the last three stages.” 

At this strange piece of informa- 
tion the landlady whispered a few 
words into the ear of Mrs. Mea- 
dows, whose expressive countenance 
instantly brightened up with a look 
of mischievous glee as she watched 
the perplexed air of her matter-of- 
fact husband, who, after a brief 
pause, began,— 

“ Really—my good man—in that 
case—you must excuse me—I am 
unused—I should not know ex- 
actly—Hem! In short, as I have a 
great-coat, I should rather, if you 
please, prefer to go outside.” 

“No, no, Henry!” exclaimed his 
delighted lady. “1 insist upon it that 
you go inside. I would not have you 
take cold for all the mad ” But 
here the curate’s blank look of amaze- 
ment overcame her assumed grayity, 
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and she gave way to a fit of laugh- 
ter, in which the jolly landlady joined 
right heartily, to the increased per- 
plexity of the uninitiated divine, who 
continued to gaze at them with a 
serious air as if doubtful whether 
they were not suddenly visited by a 
touch of the infirmity ascribed to the 
unfortunate woman in the coach. 

Jacob Briggs would certainly have 
checked his spouse for thus making 
fun of the parson; but that she was 
erring in too good company to be 
reprimanded. Moreover, the merry 
laugh of woman is wonderfully in- 
fectious at all times, but more espe- 
cially when the clear silvery tones 
happen to proceed from lips apper- 
taining to a countenance of unusual 
comeliness and expression; so Jacob 
was compelled to giggle a little in 
sympathy, ere he could relieve the 
mystified clergyman by explaining 
that, having the mad woman inside, 
was merely the slang coachman’s an- 
swer to any casual inquirer, as a 
reason for losten the windows up 
when there was no one inside the 
coach. 

“ How singular it is!” observed 
our curate, ‘how very singular that 
people seem to take every oppor- 
tunity of avoiding plain ” 

Here a glance from his Eliza said 
to him, as plainly as though the words 
had been uttered, “ Now don’t begin 
preaching here, Henry! Your rea- 
soning will be all thrown away,” so 
he checked himself, while of in 
high spirits, conjured him to think 
for the moment of nothing else but 
the refreshment so kindly and con- 
siderately placed before him by their 
good neighbours ; and he endeavour- 
ed accordingly to comply, by sipping 
his coffee and looking round with 
the calm smile of grateful content, 
though, ever and anon, as their eyes 
met, something akin to mutual pride 
in each other gleamed forth, and 
warmed the hearts of the affectionate 
pair. Much as she had always loved 
and esteemed him, he certainly never 
before had appeared to her quite in 
the same light as at that parting. 
The old proverb (so despicable to 
young lovers) avers that, “ When 
poverty comes in at the door, love 
flies out at the window.” It had 
not been so with her. With him she 
had in earlier days realised her fond- 
est dreams of connubial and domestic 
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happiness, in thoughtless security, 
pa when clouds overshadowed their 
path of life she had looked trust- 
fully to him for direction ; and as the 
darkness increased she had, while 
leaning upon his arm for support, 
whispered cheerfully of the future 
into his ear, long after her own 
spirit was inwardly drooping with 
the heart-sickness of hope deferred ; 
and, even when (to speak the whole 
truth) painful doubts would some- 
times intrude on her mind, whether 
she had not overestimated his talents 
and acquirements, she kept a loving 


guard over her words, nor permitted * 
a look to reveal the unwelcome mis- = 


giving. And thus, “ Wish meeting 
wish, and will preventing will,” they 
seemed to her to have moved on- 
ward in something like equality, till 
the rough blasts of adversity came 
down upon them in pitiless strength, 
and their forlorn, powerless condi- 
tion, might be compared to that of 
those who “go down into the deep 
waters,” as they mentally “ staggered 
and reeled to and fro, and were at 
their wit’s end.” They had then 
“called upon the Lord ;” and though 
she felt and confessed with sincerity 
and gratitude, that “ He had de- 
livered them from their trouble, and 
brought them into the desired ha- 
ven,” she looked upon her beloved 
husband as “the pilot who (under 
the guidance of Providence) had 
weathered the storm.” His exertions 
and talents—all without her aid — 
had been the means of averting their 
shipwreck amid the shoals of penury ; 
and scarcely could a Roman matron 
have felt more pride in her warrior 
lord on the morning of his triumph, 
than did our gentle lady in her meek 
and humble spouse, now that he was 
going up into the great city to ree 
ceive his reward. 

As for the good man himself, he 
had been too long accustomed to 
read her thoughts not to be aware of 
the tribute so gratefully and joy- 
ously accorded to him by those elo- 
quent, deep blue, glistening eyes; 
and, as they thus gazed upon each 
other with delight and pride, bright 
visions of the future,—all without a 
cloud,—came crowding on their 
minds, till suddenly the rough voice 
of the coachman recalled them to the 
present, by exclaiming,— 

“ Now, sir!” a brief but authori- 
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tative summons, requiring instant at- 
tention. 

“Shall us give un three cheers, 
master?” whispered the ostler, as 
Mr. Meadows was going toward the 
coach. 

*“ No: rabbit it, that'll never do!” 
replied the more considerate land- 
lord; “’twould look as if we were 
glad to get rid of him, and I'm sure 
we arn’t that.” 

“No, that we baint!” said the 
man, “but uncommon sorry. So, 
suppose as us gives three groans? 
Should like to do summut to shew 
un respect.” 

“Rabbit ye for a noodle!” cried 
Jacob, impatiently. “Either hold 
your tongue, or do as I do;” and 
the moment after “bang!” went the 
coach door, and the guard called out, 
“ All right!” 

‘God bless you, sir! A pleasant 
journey to you!” exclaimed the land- 
lord and his wife; and the cry was 
taken up by waiter, chambermaid, 
cook, ostler, boots, and horsekeepers, 
and continued with rustic heartiness 
till the subject of their good wishes 
lost the exhilarating sounds by dis- 
tance and the harsh grinding of the 
wheels. 

Nothing worthy of our notice oc- 
curred during the progress of his 
journey to London ; but truth com- 

ls us to record, that, in the solitary 

ours of the morning, he employed 
himself in analysing Kis recent con- 
duct and feelings in a way which, 
to many, will doubtless seem quite 
preposterous. He really made it a 
nee whether the pleasure he 

erived from the prospect of ad- 
vancement was not unbecomingly 
excessive in a Christian priest, about 
to relinquish all further care of those 
over whom he had watched for so 
many years, and among whom there 
was every reason to believe his watch- 
fulness had been essentially useful. 

“ Alas!” thought he, “if, instead 
of a rectory, I had been offered a 
curacy of the same value as that I 
now hold, methinks, that the path of 
duty would hardly have appeared so 
clear ; and, doubtless, I should have 
felt reluctance, if not compunction, 
at the idea of abandoning my old 
parishioners. Hem! Abandoning 
them! What arrogance! Just as 
though I were so much more capa- 
ble than others. Really this is sad 
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work! My mind is far from being 
in a proper frame. I feel exalted— 
confused—I do not understand it— 
but certainly I cannot carry on the 
train of reasoning so clearly as I 
wish—though I do perceive that 
money—and Eliza, and the dear 
children, are distinctly —yes— must 
be included in the category—argu- 
ment — postulate — and — preponde- 
rate—and— well—God bless them, 
and make us all thankful !” 

And in visionary flights, with 
the dear familiar faces of his home 
floating as in air around, the good 
man’s spirit wildly wandered till the 
sun had risen high in the heavens, 
and the vehicle stopped, and a plea- 
sant female voice called him back to 
the coarser realities of life by an- 
nouncing, “Please, sir, the coach 
stops here twenty minutes to break- 
fast.” 

The remainder of his journey was 
rendered an agreeable contrast to his 
winter “ Accommodation” endurance 
by the frequent change of “ short” 
passengers, both male and female, 
whom the fair weather had lured 
from home to enjoy visit and holi- 
day-making in a spirit that seemed 
to prove the correctness of the poet's 
assertion, that,— 


** Most men are merriest when they are 
from home.” 


Our curate was not the person to 
throw a gloom over their enjoyment. 
As they came and went he greeted 
them, and in familiar chat contem- 
plated their cheerful countenances 
with a zest emanating from his 
wonted delight in seeing people hap- 
py; but greatly enhanced by the no- 
velty of bustle and variety, so differ- 
ent from his accustomed regular 
course of life. Nevertheless, in the 
midst of jocularity and merriment, 
he contrived slyly occasionally to 
drop a few grains of “the good seed 
that, peradventure, might bring forth 
fruit hereafter.” And so, with a 
placid, contented smile on his coun- 
tenance, and a heart swelling with 
gratitude, and without the smallest 
misgiving for the future, he once 
more entered London. 

In the meanwhile, “that long- 
legged monster christened Law” had 
been stretching forth its inquisitorial 
féelers, searching and groping into 
obscure holes and unclean corners 
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for prey. It was, however, midday 
ere the indefatigable process aroused 
the wretched Downer from a feverish, 
uneasy attempt at forgetfulness, as 
he lay outstretched upon a wooden 
bench occupying one side of a small 
dark room in a low public-house. 
He had been up all the previous 
night, engaged unsuccessfully in his 
now habitual base vocation of gamb- 
ling ; and finding himself a consider- 
able loser, had subsequently flown to 
his no less habitual refuge from the 
persecution of his own thoughts, and 
for some hours slumbered in drunken 
oblivion, to which, on awaking, he 
was vainly endeavouring to return, 
when the startling announcement 
that he was “ wanted” reached his 
ear. 

“Me? Impossible!” he exclaimed, 
with a look of wild alarm. 

“T don’t think it’s any thing very 
particular,” replied the officer, in 
pursuance of instructions received 
from his superior (the quiet man), 
who had already “ reported progress” 
to the acting magistrate, and thrown 
out suggestions which led to the 
course of examination afterwards 
pursued. 

“Humph! If it’s nothing particu- 
lar, and you don’t know what it’s 
about,” said Downer, “upon my 
word, I don’t see why I should be 
troubled, or be at the beck and call 
of any one; and I'll be ” Here 
he gave vent to certain foul unmean- 
ing imprecations, and assuming a 
surly, blustering, independent air, 
concluded with, “I’ve a great mind 
to say I won't go with you.” 

“ You had better,” said the officer, 
with a calm, derisive smile, as though 
speaking to an unruly child, and 
amused with its impotent display of 
waywardness ; but, checking himself, 
on observing the chilling effect of 
his look and words, he added in a 
lighter encouraging tone, ‘“ Phoo, 
phoo! What's the use of making a 
fuss about it? Your time can’t be 
so very -precious or you wouldn't 
have been lying snoozing there. So, 
come along! that’s a good fellow! 
As far as I can make out, they want 
you to tell ‘em all you know about 
some five-pound notes as were passed 
at Bath.” 

“Why should they bother me 
about ‘em? I can but tell ‘em what 
I told the Bath folks. However, 
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I suppose they must have their say 
in the matter as well as the others, 
so here goes! Come along! Call a 
coach, will ye ?” And with a reckless, 
swaggering air, and as little of ap- 
prehension as could be felt under 
such circumstances, by a mind con- 
scious of guilt, the degraded man 
went his way, and was shortly intro- 
duced to the sitting magistrate, who 
accosted him with a distant calm ci- 
vility that soon made him feel per- 
fectly at ease. 

The first part of his examination 
related to several of the five-pound 
notes that had been passed in Bath, 
but could not be satisfactorily traced, 
and of them, Downer truly averred, 
that he really could give no positive 
account, as he was not in the habit 
of marking or taking the numbers of 
those he received. He described 
himself as a gentleman living upon 
his means, and acknowledged that 
he had been induced, while at Bath, 
to spend an odd hour occasionally at 
places where considerable sums were 
constantly changing hands, and the 
notes in question might so have 
passed through his for aught he 
could tell; “but really,” he con- 
cluded, with an assumption of hau- 
teur and half-offended dignity, “as 
I told all this to the other people, I 
can’t see what's the use of asking me 
about them over and over again.” 

“ We are obliged to appear rather 
inquisitive at times,” observed the 
magistrate. “ Allow me to ask; Do 
you never mark bank-notes ?” 

“ Why, as for never, I can’t sa 
that, for sometimes tradesmen won't 
give change without one’s address, 
and then e 

“T understand. You comply, of 
course, and write your name ?” 

“Of course. But among gentle- 
men, any thing of that sort is quite 
out of character. We are upon ho- 
nour.” 

“ Ahem! and so your name is 
James Downer, alias— what ?” 

“ Alias! I don’t understand you. 
Let me tell you, sir, I consider that 
& most unjustifiable insinuation.” 

“Do you? Well, don’t put your- 
self in a passion, but just tell me 
what you Leow of Mr. Dore of Po- 
land Street ?” 

“T never heard of such a person,” 
was Downer's bluff reply, at this 
mention of an address that he had 
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invented and written when in a state 
of intoxication, at the public-house 
near Moorfields. 

“We must refresh your memory, 
then,” said the magistrate, and forth- 
with the landlord of the Pavement 
was brought forward, and in due 
form swore to the identity of the 
note, and the person from whom 
he had received it; and who now, 
on hearing the evidence, suddenly 
changed colour, bit his lips, passed 
his hand across his brows, and vainly 
endeavoured to retain self-possession. 

“What have you to say to that, 
James Downer, alias Dore?” in- 
quired the magistrate. 

“The man’s mistaken. I know 
nothing about it,” replied Downer, 
doggedly ; and then, struck by what 
he deemed a lucky thought, he ad- 
ded, “ Besides, at the time he speaks 
of I was at Bath,—I can prove that.” 

“Indeed! An alibi? We are used 
to such things here, and so it would 
seem are you; and you must be 
pretty well provided, too, to have 
one ready for any indefinite time, 
for certainly, as yet no particular 
day has been mentioned. Perhaps 
our host here can remedy the deti- 
ciency ?” 

“No mistake about that, your 
worship, anyhow,” said the witness ; 
“for I brought my book a purpose, 
and here it is!” And he swore to the 
precise morning of the transaction. 

“ Now, James Downer, alias Dore;” 
resumed the magistrate, in a serious 
tone, “ you must tell me at once 
where you got this note, or find bail 
for your appearance when called 
upon.” 

“ You cannot mean that, sir! It’s 
impossible !” tremulously ejaculated 
the victim of his own evil devices. 
“How can I tell where I got the 
note, at this distance of time ?” 

“ You will have time to recollect 
while you are in confinement (for I 
suppose bail is out of the question) ; 
and, in the meanwhile, I think it but 
fair to inform you for your govern- 
ment, in case you have been inno- 
cently led into this difficulty b 
others, that all the notes about Phich 
we are inquiring formed part of a 
much larger sum obtained by a forged 
document.” 

At this information, the prisoner 
started with a bewildered air of as- 
tonishment, and exclaimed, “I call 
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God to witness, I know nothing of 
that!” 

“TI believe you,” said the magis- 
trate, solemnly. “ You are not ac- 
cused of that forgery ;” and, as he 
laid a deep stress on the monosylla- 
ble, he fixed his eyes on the prisoner, 
who quailed beneath them with feel- 
ings that may be compared to those 
of a noxious animal when, after as 
it imagines cunningly escaping from 
the hunters, it suddenly discovers 
itself to have been driven into a 
snare, and perceives the net closing 
on all sides for its destruction. More 
than one of the strangers present 
thought the magistrate wantonly se- 
vere, but when he ceased speaking 
there was a hushed silence, broken 
only by the scarcely audible grating 
of pen on paper, a sound of fearful 
import to the degraded man, who 
glanced hurriedly and almost fiercely 
round, as though about to make a 
desperate effort at escape, and then, 
perceiving that it would be hopeless, 
threw himself upon a seat and hid 
his face in his hands. 

When committed to prison, and 
during the solitude of the succeeding 
night, he at first employed the rest- 
less hours in endeavouring to per- 
suade himself that the magistrate’s 
words and manner were nothing 
more than a display of “the inso- 
lence of office ;” but the terrors of 
conscious guilt rose paramount over 
every effort. It was impossible, he 
deemed, that they would have ven- 
tured to deprive him of liberty for 
not being able or willing to account 
for a note, or even for giving a false 
address. There must be a suspicion 
against him of some higher crime, 
and therefore it was incumbent upon 
him to devise a plan of defence, in 
case the accusation were brought 
forward. He reviewed every step in 
the nefarious transaction, and, though 
within prison walls, gloated over his 
own cunning as he thought of the 
only one person whose evidence was 
to be feared, and how improbable 
was the discovery of his retired vil- 
lage home. Yet that person had 
been the means of bringing him into 
his present difficulty by the exchange 
of notes. It was strange that they 
also should have been dishonestly 
obtained and passed through the 
hands of a bishop. Still forgery was 
a prevailing crime, and those who 
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had in that case committed it for a 
larger sum were undiscovered ; why, 
therefore, should he fear, having no 
accomplices? He had but to be true 
to himself. And thus he continued, 
between intervals of uneasy sleep, to 
harden his heart and “cry peace, 
peace! where there was no peace,” 
till the hour when strangers were 
admitted into the prison, and then 
he was visited by one who called 
himself his friend, and who, after 
endeavouring to “cheer up” his 
spirits in a way unworthy of record, 
gave him a piece of information that 
changed the current of his thoughts. 
It was simply that “the five-pound 
notes which there had been such a 
fuss about were part of the lot that 
the City bankers were diddled out of 
last summer by the clever imitation 
of Henry Brown and Co.’s signa- 
ture.” Over this fact, when again 
left alone, the prisoner confusedly 
pondered, at first with wonder, then 
with suspicion, that grew stronger 
and stronger till he argued himself 
into the belief that the forgery in 
question had been committed by Mr. 
Meadows, whose story of the bishop's 
secret generosity was of course a 
fiction, invented to account for the 
sudden possession of money by one 
so notoriously poor. This idea, once 
admitted, received corroboration from 
the remembrance of much that had 
passed between them in London,— 
such as the curate’s disguise and 
careful concealment of his name and 
profession, as also for the severity 
with which he had spoken of him- 
self for the crime of running in 
debt,—a piece of hypocrisy for which 
Downer now admired him exceed- 
ingly. “Yes,” thought he, “it was 
capitally done! He was always a 
clever fellow at Oxford. Deep, con- 
founded deep, and sly! I see it all 
now. ‘The cunning dog! to think 
of blinding me by talking so inno- 
cently, too, of Brown being his 
schoolfellow, and wondering what 
had become of him, when all the 
while he must have guessed why I 
wanted his signature. I remember 
now he hesitated and looked know- 
ingly at me. But it wouldn’t have 
done to refuse me, for fear I should 
suspect him when this business came 
out. By George! he has done the 
trick neatly and to a pretty tune, 
and sce if I don’t have some of it 
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out of him for this! Yes, he'd bet- 
ter not try to cut me; or else—— 
Ay, ay, we are in the same boat 
now, sink or swim; so no more inno- 
cent airs or canting! As soon as I 
get out I'll go to Milfield.” And 
thus, in spite of an inward voice that 
whispered, even to his weak mind, of 
the improbability of such tortuous 
conclusions, in base depravity of in- 
tent and thought the miserable crea- 
ture passed the morning till the hour 
arrived for his re-examination. 

When interrogated by the magis- 
trate, he gave the same reply as on 
the preceding day, but with greater 
self-command ; and, after a question 
or two, observed flippantly, “If you 
bother me for a month I can’t recol- 
lect where I got the note; and as 
for the foolish address, I suppose I 
was drunk when I wrote it. That’s 
all I know about it.” And he looked 
with an impudent smile round the 
office as if to catch the approving 
eye of some one present. 

“ We shall require your friend’s 
presence,” said the magistrate to Dr. 
Barlow, who was seated with him on 
the bench, and who immediately 
rose and left the office, and, after a 
few moments’ absence, returned with 
Mr. Meadows, whom he had kept in 
ignorance of the kind of evidence 
required from him. It was the first 
time that the curate had been in 
such a place, and therefore he felt 
somewhat nervous while approach- 
ing through an inconvenient press 
to the magistrate, who was about to 
address him, when suddenly a cry of 
agony, as from one who had been 
stricken with a mortal wound, called 
the attention of all present to the 
prisoner. 

He had caught sight of the wit- 
ness’s profile, in spite of arrange- 
ments made so as presently to = 
them abruptly face to face, and which 
now prevented our curate from re- 
cognising the wretched man, as the 
assistants crowded round to lift him 
from the floor, and bear him away 
in a state of insensibility. 

“ He will be taken care of,” said 
the magistrate, with official coolness. 
“In the meanwhile I will, if you 
please, sir, take your deposition con- 
cerning the eight five-pound notes 
you parted with in London.” 
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Mr. Meadows was accordingly duly 
sworn, and repeated every particu- 
lar; and then, as before, expressed 
his regret at being in ignorance of 
Downer’s address. 

“= pe will be so good as to take 
a seat here for a few minutes,” said 
the magistrate, “we shall probably 
be able to assist you in that respect ;” 
and then, turning to his clerk, he 
proceeded to the next case in his 
routine of duty. 

In the meanwhile, Downer, on 
recovering recollection, vehemently 
urged those around to give him 
brandy, which he declared to be the 
only, but always certain remedy; 
and the medical attendant was in- 
duced to acquiesce in his wish, not 
suspecting that he had already 
(through his visiting friend) been 
clandestinely supplied with a like 
stimulus. The consequence was, that 
when again brought into the office 
there was a fierce expression of min- 
gled fear and rage in his look, his 
pe gleaming unnaturally, while 
thick drops of cold perspiration 
trickled down his pale, clammy coun- 
tenance. The deposition of Mr. Mea- 
dows was read to him. It was what 
he had expected; and, though but 
simple truth, seemed to his confused 
intellect as most cunningly devised 
for his destruction. He felt his 
coward heart again sinking within 
him. There was not a moment to 
be lost; and, in the utter reckless- 
ness of forlorn hope, he snatched at 
the only remaining chance of escape, 
and summoning all his energies ex- 
claimed, with quivering lips, as he 
pointed to Mr. Meadows, “ There 
sits the man who forged the checks 
on Henry Brown and Company !” 

The scene produced by this accu- 
sation is indescribable. At first there 
was a general burst of indignation 
from all present, but it had scarcely 
subsided ere the singular demeanour 
and extreme excitement of the cleri- 
cal witness fixed every eye upon 
him. At the name of Henry Brown 
he had started and changed colour, 
then he appeared for awhile bewild- 
ered, and then, in a deep clear tone, 
clasping his hands together with an 
air of resignation, he exclaimed, 
“ Alas, alas! it is too true!” 
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TOUCHING ANTONY THE TRIUMVIR AND CICERO THE ORATOR. 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


In my last paper upon Horace the 
poet, his patrons, friends, associates, 
acquaintances, and so forth, I said 
something about the relations per- 
sonal and political, between the two 
world-famous men whose names I 
have just written at the top of this 
page. Relations, by the way, they 
were of astrange order, such as only 
could be described as arising from 
congenital antipathy, under the in- 
fluence—if one could believe it—of 
their respective stars, and from in- 
voluntary collision under the force 
of fate. To themselves, these rela- 
tions and the consequent conflicts 
were destructive as breathing men of 
mould; and they were so utterly 
ruinous to the republic, as to leave 
no chance for its redemption or re- 
suscitation, even by the most vehe- 
ment throes of time. I propose, 
now, to say a little more on this 
matter, as a question, sole with the 
hope of being able to set it straight. 
t will be recollected, that Cicero the 
consul did Lentulus, the father-in- 
law of Antony, to death, under most 
signal circumstances of offence ; and, 
that he was the motive cause of the 
murder of Clodius, the first husband 
of Antony’s wife Fulvia. Mother 
and wife, therefore, cried aloud to 
Antony for indignation, if not ven- 
geance against Cicero, as the brutal 
executioner of the husband of the one, 
and the cowardly instigator of the 
murder of the husband of the other. 
And as both women had much influ- 
ence over him, it is impossible that he 
should not be touched by their re- 
clamations. I have already alluded 
to the cruel and ignominious mode 
in which Lentulus, of the illustrious 
race of the Cornelii, the second hus- 
band of Antony’s mother Julia, was 
put to death; and this is familiar to 
every schoolboy, for, sillily enough, 
the practice is to put Sallust at a 
very early period into the hands of 
the student. So I need not again 
refer to this, but may go on to state, 
that Fulvia had been the wife of 
Clodius, of the illustrious gens Clau- 
dia, who, during the whole course of 
the Catiline conspiracy and its con- 
sequences—its sequele—was one of 


the best, boldest, and most steadfast 
friends of Cicero the consul. But 
in the affair of Clodius’s intruding 
himself in woman's apparel into 
Cesar’s house, during the perform- 
ance of the mysteries of the Bona 
Dera, for the purpose, as it was sur- 
mised, of enjoying an interview with 
Pompeia, daughter of Pompey the 
Great, and wife of Julius Cesar, 
Cicero, at the instigation of his wife 
Terentia, turned clean against his 
former friend. Clodius wanted to 
prove an alibi; his old ally volun- 
teered his testimony against him, in 
an accusation in which Cesar the 
husband did not join, saying, he dis- 
believed the story, albeit, he did re- 
pudiate Pompeia, on the principle 
that Cesar’s wife should not be sus- 
pected. Clodius was tried and ac- 
quitted ; justly or unjustly, it matters 
not to inquire; but every body will 
see, that the charge of bribery against 
the judges was easy to be made, 
and impossible to be disproved. 
After this, Clodius got appointed 
tribune of the people, and quite 
turned the tables upon Cicero. Cras- 
sus openly, and Pompey with some 
outward show of impartiality, sided 
with Clodius ; Cesar, too, soon joined 
their ranks, disgusted with the weak- 
ness and insincerity of Cicero. “He 
(quoth Plutarch) did leane unto 
him (Cesar), though he knew him 
no fast friend of his, and mistrusted 
him for matters past in Catiline’s 
conspiracy, and prayed him that he 
might go to the wars with him (in 
Gaul), as one of his lieutenants: 
Cesar granted him.” But Clodius 
talked the poor waverer over, say- 
ing,— 

“He had rather cause to thinke ill of 
Terentia, for that he (Cicero) had done 
against him than of himself; and alwaies 
spoke very courteously of him, as occa- 
sion fell out; and said, he did thinke 
nothing in him, neither had any malice 
to him, howbeit, it did a little grieve him, 
that, being a friend, he was offered un- 
kindnesse by a friend.” 

Then the great orator leaned to 
Clodius; “And Cesar took this in . 
such dudgeon and disdain that he 
heartened Clodius against him ,” and 
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Cesar himself said before all the 
people, “That he thought Cicero 

ad put Lentulus, Cethegus, and the 
rest, unjustly to death, and contrary 
to law, without lawful triall and con- 
demnation. And this was the fault 
for the which Cicero was openly ac- 
cused.” Well, Cicero was banished, 
and his houses rased. Afterwards, 
Clodius quarrelled with Pompey; 
and Cicero was recalled. Shortly 
after, Clodius, although tribune, and 
therefore sacred in his person, by 
virtue of the office, was assassinated 
by Cicero’s friend and partisan Milo. 
The orator was to have defended 
Milo against the charge of murder, 
but was afraid to appear. Pompey, 
who, erstwhile, had been mainly in- 
strumental in recalling Cicero, hav- 
ing introduced a force of armed men 
into the forum, and Milo was con- 
demned to banishment, and left to 
eat barbatos pisces at Marseilles. 
But Cicero published afterwards a 
vituperative pamphlet, in which 
much of that he had alleged against 
Catiline in former days was now 
thundered against the friend who 
had most ably assisted him in that 
crisis. ‘Truth to say, as aids to his- 
tory, or as testimonies to the charac- 
ters of contemporaries, Cicero’s mag- 
niloquent panegyrics, and coarse, 
bitter, high-sounding invectives, were 
alike equally worthless. They, whe- 
ther in the one vein or in the other, 
represented nothing truly but the 
feelings and passions at the moment 
of the weak and wavering, but big- 
mouthed individuals who gave them 
utterance. 

In the civil war between Cesar 
and Pompey, after much hesitation 
and pitiable paltering, he joined the 
latter in his camp, where he made 
himself despicable as a supporter, 
and odious as an imbecile joker. 
He was sick on the day of the battle 
of Pharsalia, and did not appear on 
the field. 
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‘* Pompey being fled, and Cato at that 
time at Dyrrachium, where he had ga- 
thered a great number of men of war, 
and also prepared a great navie, he 
praied Cicero to take charge of all this 
armie, as it pertained unto him, having 
been consul.* Cicero did not only re- 
fuse it, but also told them, he would 
meddle no more with this war. But 
this was enough to have made him bin 
slaine: for the younger Pompey (Cneius 
Pompeius, he who fought so gloriously 
at Munda), and his friends called him 
traitor, and drew their swords upon him 
to kill him, which they had done, had 
not Cato stepped betweene them and 
him ; and yet, had he much ado to save 
him, and to convey him safely out of the 
camp.” 


Cicero then went to Brundusium, 
and threw himself on Cesar’s cle- 
mency. Of course he was pardoned 
frankly, and with the most graceful 
courtesy, by the Divus Julius. But 
thenceforth, until the murder of 
Cesar, as his letters to Atticus tes- 
tify, he lived in a state of the most 
miserable apprehension, mistrustin 
Cesar’s feeling towards him—whic 
was simply one of admiration for 
the cuales and the author, and of 
the uttermost contempt for the man, 
the administrator, and the politician 
—and shivering with dread lest his 
old friends, the Pompeianists, should 
conquer abroad, and then make them- 
selves masters of Italy. There can 
be no doubt he was cognisant of and 
promoted the conspiracy to assassi- 
nate Julius, though he was too timor- 
ous to bear his part in the “great 
quell,” and had not been trusted as to 
thetime. The notion commonly pre- 
valent, that the well-known scene at 
the Lupercalia,—the thrice tender- 
ing the kingly crown by Antonius, 
and so forth,—had any thing to do 
with causing or precipitating the 
murder of Julius is erroneous. Cz- 
sar was perpetual dictator. He was, 
moreover, Imperator Caius Julius 
Cesar.t He had already all the sub- 





* To offer the chief command to such an incapable and cowardly person as Cicero, 
seems an egregious piece of folly on the part of Cato ; but the fact is, he was a rigid 
stickler for the ancient republican forms and regulations. At a subsequent period, 
acting on the same principle, he handed over the fine army afterwards routed at 
Thapsus to Metellus Scipio, not because he was a renowned general, but simply be- 
cause he was of consular dignity,—Cato himself being only of pretorian, _ : 

+ Many generals (and frequently Cesar himself) were saluted by their soldiers 


after a victory with the title of Imperator. 


And this signified nothing more than an 


shonorary distinction. Czsar was the first who placed Imperator before his name, 
and thus gave it the different and substantive meaning of emperor, pretty nearly in 


the sense it was afterwards used. 
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stance of power. Is it for a moment 
to be fancied he would be weak 
enough to peril all, to substitute a 
diadem for the laurel-wreath, and to 
assume the odious name of king? 
No: it is absurd. His very friend 
Antonius was supposed by the con- 
spirators to have not simply enough 
of the old leaven in him to resist 
this, but even to prefer the restora- 
tion of the commonwealth in its 
pristine form to his love for Cesar. 
Plutarch says,— 


“ They stood doubtful whether they 
should make Antonius privy to their de- 
sign or not. All the rest liked of it sav- 
ing Trebonius only. He told them, that 
when they rode to meet Cesar at his re- 
turn out of Spaine, Antonius and he 
always keeping company, and lying to. 
gether by the way, he felt his mind afar 
off. But Antony, finding his meaning, 
would hearken no more to it, and yet, 
notwithstanding, never made Cesar ac- 
quainted with this talke, but had faith. 
fully kept it to himselfe.* After that, 
they consulted whether they should not 
kill Antonius with Cesar. But Brutus 
would in no wise consent to it, saying, 
‘That venturing on such an enterprise 
as that for the maintenance of law and 
justice, it ought to be clear from all vil- 
lany.’ ” 


The generous feeling of Brutus 
prevailed, and Antony was wiled 
away by Caius Trebonius from the 
senate-house while the other con- 
spirators were committing the mur- 
der. This done, Antony at first con- 
cealed himself; but, finding no man 
else but Caesar had been slain, but 
that, on the contrary, the murderers 
had been compelled to take refuge in 
the Capitol, so strictly was the crime 
confined to the perpetrators, so ill- 
devised and foolishly wrought out 
was it, so little did it meet with any 
popular or national sympathy or 
show of approbation, much less sup- 
port, that he resumed his state as 
consul, for such he was at the time, 
and sending his son as a hostage,— 


“He bad them boldly come down on 
his word. The self-same day he did bid 
Cassius to supper, and Lepidus also bad 
Brutus, The next morning the senate 
was assembled, and Antonius himself 

referred a law that all things past 
should be forgotten, and that they should 
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appoint provinces unto Cassius and 
Brutus, the which the senate confirmed, 
and further ordained that they should can. 
cel none of Ceasar’s laws! Thus went 
Antonius out of the senate more praised 
and better esteemed than ever man was, 
because it seemed to every man that he 
had cut off all occasion of civil wars, and 
that he had shewed himself a marvel- 
lously wise governor of the common. 
wealth, for the appeasing of these mat- 
ters of so great weight and importance.” 


Cicero himself, in ltis pamphlet 
commonly called the second philip- 
ic, alludes to this :—“ Recordare, 
igitur, Marce Antoni, diem quo dic- 
taturam sustulisti. Pone ante ocu- 
los letitiam senatus populique Ro- 
mani, confer cum hac nummatione 
tua, tuorumque : tum intelliges quan- 
tum inter laudem et lucrum intersit. 
Remember, therefore, Mark Antony, 
that day when you abolished the 
dictatorship. Place before your eyes 
the joy of the senate and the Roman 
people. Compare it with the hoards 
of yourself and your associates; and 
then you will understand how great 
is the difference betwixt gain and 
glory.” 

Circumstances now naturally 
placed Antony the consul in the as- 
cendant. The conspirators had no 
party in Rome—none in the pro- 
vinces ; they had no army any where. 
And Lepidus, a devoted friend of 
dead Cesar and the close ally of An- 
tony, was encamped with an army 
under the walls of the eternal city. 
All that the chiefs of the conspira- 
tors could rationally expect was free 
leave to depart for the provinces al- 
lotted to them on the motion of the 
consul. Antony’s funeral oration 
over Casar’s body drove M. Brutus 
the pretor and his associates into a 
precipitate flight from Rome. An- 
tony affected the Asiatic style of ora- 
tory, and Augustus used to laugh at 
his big words and inflated sentences. 
But on this occasion, doubtless under 
the influence of soul-rousing excite- 
ment, he flung aside the umpullas et 
sesquipedalia verba, and must have 
delivered one of the most touching 
and noblest orationsever heard. As 
he had to feel his way at every step, 
and to be guided as he went along by 
signs and circumstances, the great 


* Cicero, in his second philippic, had the hardihood to prefer the false accusation 
against Antony of having conspired with Trebonius to assassinate Julius Cesar. 
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portion of his speech, unlike any one 
ever delivered by Cicero,* must have 
been extempore. ‘The true way to 
judge of the value of an oration is by 
the effects, and this will enable us to 
estimate it at its worth, though not one 
sentence of it shall remain. When 
we see the knotted oak blasted and 
riven, we know that Heaven's light- 
ning must have been the minister of 
destruction ; when we see the shore 
strewed with the wrecks of vessels, 
we know that the might of the 
tempest must have raged, though no 
memorial of its fierceness now re- 
mains on the glassy deep. Who can 
well doubt that the greatest ofall De- 
mosthenes’s orations was that in 
which he replied upon the ambassa- 
dors of Philip in the market-place of 
Thebes, and “arms and honour, 
Athens, Greece, and liberty,” burst 
forth in loud cries from the devoted 
assembly. Judging Antony’s ora- 
tion by this test, it must have been 
of marvellous power to stir men’s 
minds. All history bears testimony 
to the penetrating might of the ad- 
dress, and of the dread and pitiful 
appeal to the hacked and bloody 
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robe and to the gaping wounds.} 
Shakspeare has fully seized the 
spirit of what it is intimated to 
us the harangue was, and he has 
put into Antony’s mouth a piece 
of pathetic and vigorous eloquence 
wrought with consummate rhe- 
toric art, and perhaps, in all re- 
spects, unsurpassed. ‘There is, it is 
true, a noble, a pathetic, and elo- 
quent speech given by Dion Cassius 
(1. 44), but we can hardly accept it 
as genuine. It falls far shart of the 
just notion of what the oration must 
have been. 

Shortly after Calpurnia came to 
Antony’s house with all Czsar’s 
treasures and papers. This gave him 
infinite advantages in many respects, 
and he contrived to use them and 
those proper to his position with con- 
summate ability. Cicero again took 
part in public affairs, always to the 
embarrassment of Antony ; but, soon 
fearful of the personal effects to 
himself of what he was doing, he de- 
termined, on leaving Rome as lieu- 
tenant of his son-in-law Dolabella, 
the fellow-consul of Antony, who 
was about to proceed to his allotted 


* Cicero once manumitted a slave for bringing him word a trial had been put off 
for which he had not sufficiently elaborated his speech. 

+ It has been denied, idly enough in our opinion, by some historians that Antony 
displayed the corpse of Cesar to the assembled people. Appian, however, positively 
affirms the fact, and the following passage from Cicero’s second philippic proves that 
Appian was right: ‘“ Et si tumoptimum te putabant, me quidem dissentiente, funeri 
ty:anni, si illud funus fuit, sceleratissimi prefuisti. ‘Tua illa pulchra laudatio, tua 
misericordia, tua cohortatio. ‘Tu illas faces incendisti, et eas quibus semiustulatus 
ille est, ex eas quibus incensa L. Bellieni domus deflagravit.” Appian, in the second 
book of the History of the Civil Wars ‘Amsterdam edition, 1670, vol. ii. pp. 845-6), 
gives a most vivid description of Antony’s harangue and the scenes which accompany 
it. Amongst the rest, be states distinctly that the consul uncovered and displayed 
the hody of Cesar, ro eaux rod Kaicagos iyvuvov, and took down the garment he had 
worn from the trophy where it hung, and shewed it all torn and pierced through, and 
dabbled with the blood of him who filled the highest and most sacred offices, civil, 
military, and religious—dictator and pontifex maximus. 

It cannot fail here to be interesting to the general reader to introduce a passage 
from that singularly able work in small and vigorous compass of bulk, Forsyth’s 
Synopsis of Modern Medical Jurisprudence, anatomically, physiologically, and forensi- 
cully illustrated. The author in his introduction, after shewing that the Jews, the 
Egyptians, and the Romans, from the earliest period, acted in their judicial inquiries 
upon medico-legal principles, and that the last named in their legislation were greatly 
guided by the authority doctissimi Hippocratis, goes on to say, ‘ There are also some 
detached but striking medico-legal facts mentioned by the Roman historians, For ex- 
ample, the bloody remains of Julius Cesar, when exposed to public view, were exam- 
ined by one Antistius, who declared that out of twenty-three wounds which the body 
of Cesar had received, but one was mortal, and that had penetrated the thorax between 
the first and second ribs.” Was it then the well-beloved Brutus—his son Brutus— 
who “ satisfied” him with that one punctured wound, from the instant effects of which 
we physiologists know the mortal wight of earthly mould, though of cunniugest me- 
chanical construction, must sicken, faint, aad fail, and so do what the Divus Julius 
never did before, “‘ give in.” We think it highly probable the son of Servilia was 
the actual assassin. 
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province Syria. But, on the per- 
suasion of the consuls elect, Hirtius 
and Pansa, who were of the repub- 
lican party, “he forsooke Dolabella 
and promised them that he would 
spend the summer at Athens, and 
that he would return again to Rome 
so soone as they were entered into 
their consulship.” If he had gone to 
Athens, he might have remained un- 
molested, and eventually escaped a 
violent death; for, printing not 
having been yet invented, he was 
troublesome and dangerous only at 
Rome. But he dallied in his usual 
irresolute manner, he went to sea 
and put back again; and then re- 
ceiving news that Antony was acting 
constitutionally, “and that he now did 
nothing any more without the au- 
thority and consent of the senate, 
and that there lacked nothing but 
his person to make all things well ;” 
“condemning his own dastardly fear, 
he returned forthwith to Rome.” 
He was received by a great multi- 
tude of people and conducted to his 
house. “The next day Antony as- 
sembled the senate and called for Ci- 
cero by name.” Cicero refused to go, 
pretending to be sick. But the real 
reason was, that upon some informa- 
tion, real or simulated, he was smitten 


with apprehension of being cut off 


by Antony. Thus again his duty to 
the republic was sacrificed to his base 
personal fears. How bold the pam- 
phleteer, how cowardly the man! 
“ Defendi rempublicam adolescens, 
non deseram senex; contempsi Ca- 
tiline gladios, non pertimescam tuos ; 
quin etiam corpus libenter obtulerim, 
Si representarl morte mea libertas 
civitatis potest :—Young, I defended 
the republic; old, I will not desert 
it. The swords of Catiline I de- 
spised, yours I will not fear; nay, 
cheerfully, even, would I present m 

body to the blow, if by my death 
the freedom of the state could be 
restored.” And yet now he would 
not venture to meet the senators in 
debate, and thus forfeited all oppor- 
tunity of co-operating with the con- 
sulin good, or controlling him in evil. 
“ Antonius was marvellously offended 
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that Cicero did wrongfully accuse 
him for laying any ambush for him.” 
And he threatened in full senate, to 
send soldiers to bring him by force, 
or else to set his house on fire. It is 
plain Antony, at this time, had no 
design upon his life. It would have 
been as easy for him to have ordered 
him to be killed, and to have had 
him killed, as to make this threat. 
Cicero, however, appeared in the se- 
nate next day, knowing that Antony 
would be absent, and delivered the 
first philippic, which was in mea- 
sured language. Antony replied to 
this a fortnight after in a set speech, 
in which he pointed out the mischiefs 
Cicero’s political conduct had brought 
upon the republic. He revived 
all the old accusations against him 
and charged him, moreover, with 
having been the main cause, by his 
intrigues, of the war between Pom- 
pey and Cesar. Cicero took care not 
to be present, though he well knew 
the day Antony had fixed for the 
delivery of his oration. The fact 
is, the great orator of prepared 
speeches was not worth a rush in 
reply. If called upon to speak on 
the spur of the moment he was de- 
spicably feeble and inefficient. The 
rejoinder,* accordingly, to Antony’s 
spoken harangue, was in writing. 

It was the renowned and most 
elaborately wrought second philip- 
pic, the 
‘*——— conspicue divina Philippica 

fame,” — 

of the great Roman satirist,—a pam- 
phlet in our mind greatly over- 
praised—one which far exceeds all 
just and decent bounds of oratorical 
vituperation, and which, neither An- 
tony nor any other gentleman, an- 
cient or modern, could possibly for- 
give. Byron, who looked into history 
occasionally with the unerring in- 
stinct and pure sagacity of Voltaire 
and Hume, and with the fearlessness 
for the truth’s sake which charac- 
terises both, exclaims with ‘a fine 
burst of indignation,— 


** But why do they abuse Antony for 
cutting off that poltroon Cicero's head? 


* It may be asked how Cicero could write a rejoinder to a speech he had not 


heard 2 


First, Antony may have published the speech; secondly, if he did not, 
Cicero might have been furnished with a short-hand note of it. 


The Romans were as 


familiar with the use of short-hand as ourselves : Cicero himself, Maecenas, and others, 


were adepts in the art. 
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Did not Tully tell Brutus it was a pity 
to have spared Antony? And did he 
not speak the philippics?* And are 
not ‘words things?’+ and such ‘ words’ 
very pestilent ‘things,’ too? If he had a 
hundred heads they deserved (from An- 
tony) a rostrum (his was stuck up there) 
apiece — though, after all, he might as 
well have pardoned him for the credit of 
the thing.” 


So he might, no doubt, and fresh- 
ened his way into exile somewhere 
with a contemptuous kick, and ought 
to have done so, notwithstanding his 
experience of the ill effects of Julius 
Cesar’s clemency; and probably 
would have done so on a small and 
slight pretext (for what cared he 
after all, for the froth, however ve- 
nomous, of a word-monger’s saliva ?); 
but then, there was Fulvia, who had 
a potential voice in the matter, and 
she, as an injured and insulted (the 
latter is the worser with the fair and 
fierce sex) female animal, neither 
might, ought, would, or could for- 
give the philippic-forger. 

Again, when young Octavius ap- 
peared upon the scene, Cicero ear- 
nestly embraced his cause, whereby, 
as Plutarch observes, “ he siabeaadelt 
undid himself, and together, also, 
lost the liberty of his country.” It 
is true that he set up and supported 
Octavius, not from any sincere re- 
gard he bore him, or with any de- 
sign to raise him to permanent power 
in the state, but simply to promote 
his own ambitious views and to de- 
stroy Antony. He thought to have 
made a tool of the youth, and to 
cast him aside when he had served 
his turn; but Octavius completely 
outwitted him, and having ae 
up on his shoulders spurned him 
In the commencement of the quar- 
rels between Antony and Octavius, 
the consul had information that the 
latter lay in wait to assassinate him. 
Octavius indignantly denied the 
charge. Cicero, however, assumed 
that it was true, and justified the 
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assassination, and applauded the de- 
sign. In the peroration of the se- 
cond philippic, too, he distinctly 
recommends and foretels the assas- 
sination of Antony. In fine, chiefly 
by the aid and influence of Cicero, 
in supporting Octavius in all his po- 
litic plans of aggrandisement, Antony 
was compelled to leave the city and 
take the field. He besieged Decimus 
Brutus, one of Czsar’s murderers, 
in Modena. Cicero prevailed with 
the senate to take part with Brutus, 
and to despatch the new consuls, 
Hirtius and Pansa, and Octavius, 
now at the head of a large army, 
and pretor, against Antony. Phi- 
lippic after philippic, up to the 
fourteenth, was launched against 
him. And at length, after debate, 
Cicero succeeded in having Antony 
declared an enemy of the republic ; 
his goods were confiscated ; and his 
wife and children, turned out of 
doors, owed an asylum to the hu- 
manity of Pomponianus Atticus, 
which stood him afterwards in good 
stead. Up to this time Cicero had 
lent his utmost support to Octavius, 
to the great disgust of Marcus Brutus, 
who accused him of flattering and 
aiding Octavius, from his hatred of 
Antony, and from his desire that the 
state should have a master person- 
ally favourable to himself. But this 
was unjust to the orator,—he was 
anxious to fayour no man’s ambition 
but his own. As soon as Antony 
was defeated at Modena and driven 
to cross the Alps, Cicero leading the 
senate, disclosed the policy he pro- 
posed to pursue. Antony was down ; 
now down with Octavius also. The 
young conqueror asked for a triumph. 
Cicero suggested an ovation, adding, 
with his accustomed looseness of 
tongue and bitterness of speech, “ It 
is a victim we should adorn before it 
is sacrificed to the public good.” 
This was told to Octavius, who 
quietly remarked, “ He would do all 
he could to deserve military honours, 


* No, he didn’t, the poltroon! He only spoke some parts of some of them.—M. R, 
+ “ But words are things,* and a small drop of ink 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions think. 
’Tis strange the shortest letter that man uses 
Instead of speech, may form a lasting link 
Of ages,” &c.—Don Juan, c. iii. st. 88. 


® Mirabeau’s Thunder, my Lord Byron!—M. R, 
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and nothing to deserve being sacri- 
ficed to the public security.” But he 
was neither given triumph nor ova- 
tion, while Decimus Brutus, one of 
the most atrocious murderers of 
Cesar, and who had done nothing in 
the campaign, was decreed a triumph 
and signal honours, and given the 
government of Cisalpine Gaul and 
the command of the army against 
Antony. In the list of provinces 
conferred and commands assigned, 
the name of Octavius was altogether 
omitted. This besotted course of 
conduct, pursued under the influence 
of Cicero, decided the fate of the re- 
public. Octavius at once entered 
into secret negotiations with Anton 

and Lepidus. But meantime, with 
profound dissimulation, he appeared 
to bow to the senate while he prose- 
cuted his design upon the consulship, 
which he considered necessary for 
his very safety at this juncture, 
through their very leader, the hoary- 
headed political intriguer Cicero. 
He knew that Cicero at sixty-four 
was as vain and as ambitious as ever 
he was, and longed vehemently for a 
second consulship. He was at the 
height of popularity at this moment 
both with senate and people, and 
thus readily took the bait young 
Octavius threw before him. He 
offered Cicero all the aid of his fac- 
tion in procuring him the consulship, 
and suggested himself as the most 
desirable colleague from his youth 
and inexperience, and necessary ab- 
sence in pursuit of their common 
enemy Antony, during which, hold- 
ing sole authority in Rome, he might 
perfectly re-establish the republic and 
make the glory of his second consul- 
ship equal to that of the first. Ci- 
cero forthwith returned to his sedu- 
lous praises of Octavius, and, finally, 
in a set harangue, proposed him to 
the senate as the fittest person for 
office if associated with a colleague 
of age and experience. The propo- 
sition was scouted by the republican 
party, and Cicero's little trick was at 
once seen through and laughed at 
even by his friends. Octavius soon 
after marched upon Rome to demand 
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and obtain the consulship. The 
greatest consternation prevailed in 
the city while the troops were ad- 
vancing. As the historian observes, 
the cowardly Cicero, whose intrigues 
were the cause of all the mischief, 
withdrew from the scene of danger, 
and thus released the senate from 
his pernicious counsels. As soon as 
all was over and Octavius was in- 
stalled as consul in Rome, Cicero 
came to pay his respects to him. In 
reply to a fine complimentary ad- 
dress, Octavius said with bitter cold- 
ness, “ I wonder, Cicero, you should 
be the last of my enemies to congra- 
tulate me on my return.” Then 
came the triumvirate ; then the pro- 
scription! and Cicero appeared at 
the head of one of the lists. Can we 
wonder at this after what has been 
said? We think not, if we consider 
the feelings which prevailed in that 
day,—when revenge was virtue, and 
when in the struggle for power life 
was laid down by those who hap- 
pened to be unsuccessful as readily 
as it was taken by the victors. 

The princely Romans—the wolves 
of Italy, as the Italians proper styled 
them not unjustly—held life at the 
cheapest possible rate, and were 
always as ready to resign it in still, 
stern privacy, as amidst the din of 
the conflict and the shock of arms. 
No men regarded with more utter 
contempt the “ propter vitam vi- 
vendi perdere causas.” If we look 
to this period of the Roman history, 
we shall find that well-nigh all the 
great men died a violent death, and 
in the majority of instances it was 
self-inflicted, and generally with a 
calm majesty. The only two per- 
sonages, if we remember rightly, 
who condescended to live after all 
hope of preserving life for any time, 
or to any purpose, was lost, and who 
died craven, by the hands of the mi- 
nisters of deserved vengeance, with- 
out the resolution to use their own, 
were, Decimus Brutus and Marcus 
Tullius Cicero; Marcus Brutus, Caius 
Cassius, Cato Utican, Metellus 
Scipio,* Petreius,t Cneius Pompeius, 
Livius Drusus Clodianus (the father 


* Metellus Scipio commanded the republican army at the great battle of Thapsus: 
not despairing yet of the fortunes of the republic, he attempted to escape by sea to 


Spain. 
hot haste, ‘‘ Where is the general ?” 


His vessel was boarded by the Cesareans, led by Sittius, who cried out in 
Scipio, who had already pierced his body with 


a mortal wound, replied, “‘ Here !—and well !” 
t The death of Petreius was curious, and I believe, peculiar in its circumstances 
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of the empress Livia), Quinctilius 
Varus, Labeo, father of the great 
jurisconsult, Dolabella, son-in-law 
of Cicero, and a host of others, in- 
cluding Antony himself, fell freely 
by their own swords. A multitude 
of patricians willingly poured out 
their souls on the battle-field, and 
amongst others the son of Cato,* and 
the son of Lucullus the conqueror 
of Mithridates. The deaths of the 
chaste Portia, and of the lascivious 
Cleopatra, were equally heroic. 

Life was then lightly laid down by 
all; men “stepped to their graves 
like beds.” It has always been so 
amongst the gentry, in times of fierce 
and furious excitement, as of old in 
our own wars of the Roses, in our 
go civil war, and more recently in 
‘rance during the revolutionary 
times. Of all those who have played 
a conspicuous part in those dreadful 
games, who have by taking that 
part “set their lives upon the cast,” 
none, in any country, except a few 

Itroons, have shrunk from stand- 
ing “the hazard of the die.” Of 
this degraded band, Cicero, as he 
was the most exalted in position 
while living, and in all-enduring 





from all the other multitudinous felo.de-se affairs of the period. 
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renown when dead, was, perhaps, 
also the most notorious. Set aside 
his profound and various book-learn- 
ing, and his mighty literary genius, 
with all the attributes which were at 
its command, in the shape of talents 
and faculties, rare in their separate 
excellence, wonderful in their com- 
bination—most wonderful, we should 
say, if there had not been a contem- 
porary Cesar, who possessed all 
these and a thousand godlike at- 
tributes besides, and we are of 
opinion that of his period there 
were few more despicable men 
than Cicero, and none who did so 
much mischief to the republic, whe- 
ther it be with regard to its state 
as he found it, or its prospects as 
they would have stood, and in all 
human probability must have been 
realised, without his cowardly, and 
venomous, and all-accursed inter- 
ference in public affairs. As the 
case lies between him and Antony, 
our opinion goes fully and freely 
along with Byron's. He had in the 
times that prevailed a perfect right 
to “arise” (like Phineas), “and ex- 
ecute judgment upon him.” If ever 
man deserved death at another's 





In the war of Spain 


he had been taken prisoner by Julius Cesar, and freely pardoned on the promise he 
would never again bear arms against Cesar, or in favour of Pompey. He broke his 
parole. After the dire defeat of Thapsus and the ruin of King Juba’s affairs, he 
felt his condition to be desperate, as did the king. As aman, he could not expect a 
second pardon even from the clemency of ambition’s divinest minion. As a haughty 
republican, and, above ail, as a disgraced gentleman, he could not have accepted it if 
accorded ; Juba the king was in the like afflicting position, except as to personal 
honour, Tout était perdu fors UVhonneur. His kingdom had passed away from him. 
It was occupied by Sittius, and in all Numidia and Mauritania he bad not a faithful 
subject, much less a faithful town. ‘The king, under these circumstances, proposed 
that the Roman general and he should die together, and not by vulgar hands. After 
having indulged in all the abandonments of a most sumptuous banquet, with all its 
possible accessories of excitement and physical delight, the friends, crowned with 
flowers and buoyant with wine, engaged in single combat, the most forlorn passage of 
arms the world ever knew. The Roman slew the king, and then himself. 

* Young Cato was the reverse of a stoic. Indeed, he was notorious for his 
debaucheries ; but he fought and fell right nobly in the second battle of Philippi. 
It is admitted that in the mélée of that disastrous day, he was 


“‘ The foremost of the foremost, and the bravest of the brave.” 


He laid aside his helmet when the battle was going against the Republicans, and 
shouting out his name and invoking the spirit of his father, fought till he was over- 
powered by numbers and slain, Shakspeare describes all this : — 


“ Cato. I will proclaim my name about the field !_— 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! 
A foe to tyrants and my country’s friend ; 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho!” 


When Marcus Lucullus was cut down, his friend Titus Volumnius flung himself on 
the body, disdaining to survive him, 
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hands, he deserved it at Antony's. 
There was no crime, no cruelty in 
intention and effort, always, and 
often in effect, that one man could 
commit against another, which Cicero 
did not commit against Antony, his 
friends, and family, and especially 
the women; and this was accom- 
panied with the most outrageous ac- 
cumulation of maddening insults to 
him and his. Forgiveness of our 
enemies is peculiarly a Christian doc- 
trine and duty. It was unknown to 
the Jews, unknown to the less cruel 
nations of antiquity. History shews, 
too, that it has not been much prac- 
tised by the professing followers of 
the Divine Preacher. ‘he author of 
the Divina Commedia exclaims,— 


* Che bel onor s’acquista in far 
vendetta,” 


And certainly the most cruel and 
atrocious wars the world has groaned 
under are of a species unknown to 
the iron men of Rome —the earth’s 
conquerors, namely, religious wars, 
in which men, clerical alike and lay, 
blasphemously appealed to the Lord 
to assist them in violating His own 
commands. This is an impious ab- 
surdity, which an ancient Roman or 
Grecian would have regarded with a 
contemptuous horror, as becoming 
only the social position and intel- 
lectual culture of some horde of ig- 
norant, brutish barbarians, on whose 
opaque minds no ray of divine phi- 
losophy had ever shone. It is true 
the Greeks and Romans propitiated 
by sacrifices and ceremonial rites 
their divinities, and prayed for their 
assistance in the approaching battle ; 
but they addressed themselves to no 
god of peace, their appeal was to the 
fiend of war whose sacrifices were of 
blood—the blood of the noblest ani- 
mals, stallions, and bulls, and warrior- 
men. They cried aloud either to 
Ares,— 


"Agts ; *Agts, Beorororyt miciPovs 
TURIMTARTA, 


or to Gradivus Mars, “ et auctor ac 
stator Romani nominis,”— 


** Quem juvat clamor, galeeque leves 
Acer et Mauri peditis cruentum 
Vultus in hostem.” 


And they addressed themselves to 
proper patrons for the work in which 
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they were about to engage. They 
were guilty neither of absurdity nor 
of hypocrisy in their prayers to the 
god of battles ; for the divinity the 
addressed was, in one plain end, 
the devil. But these observations 
have led us a little aside from con- 
tending that, though as Byron thinks, 
so think we, that it was a pity Antony 
did not let the old railer off, for the 
credit of the thing; a that it is 
most unjust that such a load of 
calumny should have been heaped 
on the Triumvir for doing unto 
Cicero what assuredly Cicero would 
have done to him if he had had him 
at his mercy, and justified himself 
for it and extolled himself above the 
skies for it in some most grandilo- 
quent pamphlet. It is ridiculous, 
moreover, as well as unjust to try 
Antony for this and for other acts 
by our Christian doctrines and rules, 
of which he knew nothing, and to 
which he was not amenable, or by 
philosophic maxims and principles, 
which, fine in theory, never actually 
governed the proceedings of men in 
the rough work of life. The ancient 
Roman never felt himself under any 
obligation to spare his enemy when 
in his power, any more than a North 
American Indian now does. He had 
— a game for life, he had won, 
and now chose to exact a forfeit, 
which, under other circumstances, 
he might have been called upon to 
pay ; if he forbore to do so, as Julius 
Cesar and Antony himself often did, 
it was from natural kindness of heart 
and from grandeur of soul. Philo- 
sophy taught the conqueror that it 
was a noble effort of the intellectual 
man to subdue his passions, to which 
the brute and the savage must give 
way. Poetry and history had pointed 
out to him that clemency was 4 
veculiar attribute of gods and heroes. 
(et they did not always, he was aware, 
exercise it. There were occasions on 
which Achilles and Alexander the 
Great were deaf to the voice of pity, 
and so it might be with any other 
hero without rendering him ob- 
noxious to just reproach. Again, in 
judging of the personal character of 
a man, and of his conduct and career 
in life, you are not to try him by the 
laws of modern society, which are 
founded on the Christian doctrines, 
and embrace a code of chivalrous 
maxims unknown to the ancients; 
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neither are you, as we said before, to 
judge him by the standard of a sys- 
tem of ethics admirably laid down in 
theory by the philosophers, but very, 
very rarely put into practice by 
themselves, and scarcely attended to 
by the actors in the great fields of 
politics and war. Nor are you to 
condemn a man for acts which might 
now be deemed offences of deep dye, 
but which were not regarded as such 
by his contemporaries and country- 
men. 
The fair way to judge a man is b 

a consideration of the times in which 
he lived, the social system which 
then prevailed, the practices which 
took place under it, the light in which 
they were generally regarded, and by 
comparison with those who flourished 
at the same period, and stood in 
similar positions, and were affected 
by similar circumstances. Try An- 
tony after this fashion, and apply the 
test which it suggests, and we ap- 
prehend it will be found that there 
were few of his contemporaries of 
rank and authority engaged in the 
dire struggles of the civil wars better, 
while the great majority were worse. 
But the cruelty to the Triumvir's 
memory is, that posterity has been 
content to take his character as it has 
been drawn by his contemporary 
opponents and their flatterers, while 
the multitude even of so-called scho- 
lars go the length of adopting the 
ribald abuse of his arch enemy Cicero, 
as though it were a narration of facts. 
Yet it would be in truth just as fair 
to take George Canning’s character 
from the notorious letter ending with, 
“ Idem trecenti juravimus,” and at- 
tributed to the pen of Sir J. C. Hob- 
house, as to take Mare Antony’s 
from the second philippic, which, in 
point of fact, deserved no other and 
no better reply from Antony than 
that which Canning made to the 
writer of the letter, ‘‘ You are a liar 
and a slanderer, and want courage 
only to be an assassin.” Indeed the 
language would apply with more 
strict propriety to the Roman orator 
than to the English letter- writer, 
who, we believe, had no very serious 
intention of recommending, even 
much less himself assisting, in the 
assassination of George Canning. 
But Cicero (in his orations, at least) 
was “a measureless liar” and slan- 
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derer, and he did every thing he 
could to get Antony assassinated, 
first by Brutus and the other con- 
spirators, and afterwards by Octavius 
Cesar. 

In his letters to Atticus, his la- 
mentations that his advice was not 
complied with and Antony murdered 
are frequent. That he was an assas- 
sin in the spirit is therefore clear 
enough, and wanted only the courage 
to be one in act. It is certain, also, 
from his own statement in these 
letters, that he was, if not the con- 
triver, at least a party to the plan by 
which M. Brutus’s vanity was played 
upon to induce him to join the con- 
spiracy against Julius Cesar, namely, 
by appealing to him as the descendant 
of Lucius Junius Brutus the tyran- 
nicide. Cicero sneered at his weak- 
ness in catching at so poor a bait, as 
well he might, for the gens Junia was 
plebeian, and it is difficult to imagine 
that so profound a scholar and anti- 
quary as Tully was not aware that 
Lucius Junius Brutus was a mythic 
personage. But Cicero never spared 
any falsehood or unworthy artifice to 
promote his views; nor had he the 
slightest notion of pity or clemency 
towards those who were opposed to 
him and he had the power to destroy ; 
nor was he to be bound by any ties 
of gratitude. He was under multi- 
dinous obligations to Julius Cesar, 
including pecuniary obligations, at a 
time when Cesar only wanted him to 
remain neuter, yet he fle&to Pompey, 
to whom, by the way, he rendered 
precisely the same services Thersites 
did to Agamemnon. Pharsalia over, 
and he escaped from the indignant 
swords of Cneius Pompeius, jun., and 
his friends, the disgraced man, in his 
extremity, threw himself on the cle- 
mency of Julius, and was taken to 
grace and mercy. We know the 
return he made. Antony spared his 
life at Brundusium at the period of 
his flight from the Pompeianists. 
He, in return, afterwards encouraged 
Octavius to get Antony murdered. 
In the time intervening betwixt the 
assassination of Julius Cesar, and 
the publication of the second phi- 
lippic, which shortly preceded the 
war of Modena, Antony meditated no 
harm, nourished no hostility against 
him. In a letter addressed to Cicero, 
in which he requests him to assent to 
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the recall of Publius Clodius, the son 
of him killed by Milo, Antony 
writes :— 


“* Patere, obsecro te pro Rep. videri 
gessisse simultatem cum patre ejus. Non 
contempseris hanc familiam. Honestius 
enim et libentius deponimus inimicitias 
Reip. nomine susceptas, quam contuma- 
cie., Me deinde sine ad hanc opinionem 
jam nunc dirigere puerum, et tenero 
animo ejus persuadere non esse tradendas 
posteris inimivitias. Quamquam tuam 
fortunam, Cicero ab omni periculo abesse 
certum habeo: tamen arbitror malle te 
quietam senectutem et honorificam potius 
agere quam sollicitam. Postremo meo 
jure te hoc beneficium rogo, Nibil enim 
non tua causa feci. Quod si non impe- 
tro, per me Clodio daturus non sum: ut 
intelligas quanti apud me auctoritas tua 
sit, atque eo te placabiliorem prabeas.” 


This, from one who might com- 
mand, it must be admitted is a frank 
and kind letter. He reminds Cicero 
very delicately of the services he had 
rendered him when in more despe- 
rate circumstances than his stepson 
Clodius, in whose behalf he writes, 
now, was. And what is Cicero’s re- 
ply ?— 

“Quod mecum per literas agis, unam 
ob causam mallem ceram egisse. Non 
enim solum ex oratione, sed etiam ex 
vultu, et oculis, et fronte (ut aiunt), 
meum erga te amorem perspicere potu- 
isses. Nam cum te semper amavi primum 
tuo studio, post etiam beneficio provoca- 
tus; tum his temporibus Resp. te mibi 
ita commendavit, ut cariorem habeam 
neminem. Littere vero tue cum aman. 
tissime, tum honorificentissime scripte, 
sic me affecerunt, ut non dare tibi bene- 
ficium viderer, sed accipere a te ita pe- 
tente, ut inimicum meum necessarium 
tuum, me invito servare nolles, cum illud 
nullo negotio facere posses.” 


Now here is a pretty specimen of 
the truth and sincerity of this great 
moral philosopher! The letters from 
which we quote the above passages 
are in the sixth volume of Mont- 
gault’s edition of the Letters of Cicero 
to Atticus. Even the courtly abbé 
is a little disgusted with his author. 
In a note he says, “En effet, il 
semble que Cicéron pousse ici la po- 
litesse fort prés de la flatterie. 
Quoique la lettre d’Antoine soit fort 
‘vad a bien plus de dignité et de 

ienséance. 

And let us recollect that the po- 
litesse was addressed to a man whom 
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he regrets a hundred times in the 
preceding course of the letters had 
not been murdered according to his 
proscription, and whom in a short 
time after, he assailed with a ve- 
hemence and a virulence unexampled 
in oratory. Be it remembered, too, 
that this same Antony, against whom 
this Cicero, throughout the greater 
part of his life, bore the most ran- 
corous and deadly hatred, had been 
in youth his friend and pupil, and 
one of his most steadfast supporters 
in his contest with Clodius. In- 
deed Cicero seems always through- 
out his career, to have had the spur 
to his vituperative powers of having 
a former friend for foe; now it was 
Clodius, now Marc Antony, now his 
son-in-law Dolabella; in cea there 
was not a man of note in Rome en- 
gaged in public affairs, whom from 
former intimate friendship and al- 
liance he had not the advantage of 
knowing to be one of the most 
abandoned scoundrels that ever dis- 
graced humanity, and seized the op- 
portunity of denouncing as such to 
posterity; not a man in public life 
whom he has not at one time ex- 
tolled as most excellent, and at an- 
other inveighed against as beyond 
measure base and infamous. How 
then can we, with a due regard to 
common sense, regard this eloquent 
writer as an authority for any man’s 
character, since we invariably find 
his portraiture extravagant in either 
point of view, the good or bad,—and 
both drawn in the most glowing co- 
lours? For example, in the second 
philippic Dolabella is a model of Ro- 
man virtue and patriotism; in the 
eleventh philippic he is the public 
enemy, and the most atrocious of 
ruffians. 

But the orator and philosopher's 
inconsistency and brazen impudence 
here are too signal—I might say too 
ludicrous—to be passed over, without 
dwelling on them for one moment, to 
exemplify his utter want of trustwor- 
thiness. Cicero, after Dolabella had 
caused a column, raised by the mob to 
Julius Cesar’s memory, to be thrown 
down, was in a transport of delight. 
Nothing could exceed the loud- 
tongued praises of his son-in-law in 
his letters to Atticus, nothing sur- 

ass the tenderness cf his epistles to 
labella himself. ‘“ Carissimus” is 
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one of the coldest words! But one 
example will suffice. He writes to 
him,—* Cum te semper tantum di- 
lixerim quantum tu intelligere po- 
tuisti: tum his tuis factis sic incensus 
sum ut nihil unquam in amore fuerit 
ardentius.” In the first philippic he 
lauds him to the skies ; in the second 
he places him in contrast with An- 
tony—the hero and patriot with the 
robber and common enemy—the vir- 
tuous citizen with the opprobrium 
of the human race; but lo! Dola- 
bella has caused Trebonius, one of 
the murderers of Cesar, to be slain. 
And in the eleventh philippic Cicero, 
on moving that his son-in-law be 
declared an enemy of the republic, 
discovers that he was always the 
most worthless and wicked of human 
beings! 


** Dolabella quidem tam fuit immemor 
humanitatis, quamquam NUNQUAM par- 
ticeps fuerit, ut suam insatiabilem cru- 
delitatem exercuerit non solum in vivo 
sed etiam in mortuo, ac in ejus corpore 
lacerando atque vexando, cum animum 
satiare non posset oculos paverit suos.”’ 


And, not content with mere abuse, 
he utters a tissue of the grossest and 
most extravagant falsehoods with re- 
spect to the proceedings of Dolabella 
(as all the historians shew) in order 
to obtain the vote of the senate; 
while he who in the second philippic 
made Antony blacker by his exces- 
sive brightness, is now of the same 
dark colour. 


“ Duo hee capita nata sunt post homi- 
nes natos teterrima et spurcissima Dola- 
bella et Antonius. * * Ecce tibi gemi- 
nuin in scelere par inusitatum, inauditum, 
ferum, barbarum. Itaque quorum sum- 
mum quondam inter ipsos odium, bel- 
lumque meministis, eosdem  postea 
singulari inter se consensu et amore 
devinxit impurissime nature et turpis. 
sim vite similitudo!” 

What reliance, we ask, can be 
placed upon any statement of so 
shameless and lying a wordmonger ? 

Yet, upon the faith of the sono- 
rous abuse heaped by this common 
railer upon Avtony, nine-tenths 
of the world are satisfied to enter 
up judgment of utter condemnation 
against him, and not this alone, but 
to accept his enemy as a virtuous 
philosopher, a pure patriot, and a 
sort of blessed martyr. But the 
truth is, that if no second philippic 


had been written, if not one of the 
fourteen philippics had been spoken, 
the deeds done by Cicero against 
Antony fully justified him, accord- 
ing to the doctrines and feelings of 
that day, in wreaking the severest 
vengeance on his head. ‘Twice, at 
least Antony would have been as- 
sassinated, if the advice of the gentle 
philosopher had prevailed; after- 
wards during the war of Modena, 
when Antony was besieging Czsar's 
cruel murderer, Decimus Brutus, 
Cicero succeeded in stirring up the 
senate and people, and getting the 
consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, and Oc- 
tavius, despatched against him; de- 
feat followed this, Antony had to 
retreat, his privations and sufferings 
were great, his fortunes were become 
desperate. This was in the field. 
At home Cicero ultimately prevailed 
in having that decree of the senate 
passed which interdicted him fire 
and water,—which declared him a 
public enemy. It had been delayed 
during a three days’ debate by some 
friends in the senate who were still 
faithful, and by the pity moved in 
men’s bosoms by the tears and sup- 
plications of his wife Fulvia, and his 
mother Julia, who, leading his little 
son by the hand, were to be seen 
in mourning garments, with dis- 
shevelled hair, passing from door to 
door of the senators entreating mercy. 
Antony was proscribed; his family 
owed shelter, and sustenance, and 
safety to Pomponianus, Atticus, Ci- 
cero’s correspondent. Antony lived to 
requite both ; and had the opportunity 
of doing so only as we have hinted 
from Cicero’s blind ambition to hold 
sway himself under the name of the 
senate, which drove Octavius into a 
coalition with Antony, and thus (as 
M. Brutus had forewarned Cicero, 
the result of his raising the dangerous 
vower of Octavius to gratify his 
hatred of Antony would eventuate) 
destroyed the republic. When An- 
tony came back to Rome, were these 
things to be forgotten in reaping the 
dues of vengeance? or were they to 
be forgiven, forsooth, because the 
orator had exercised his “ divine 
eloquence” in—abusing Antony and 
his wife? Pshaw! 

But as to the “ divine eloquence” 
of this pamphlet, we confess we can- 
not recognise it. We see much of 
coarse and grovelling humanity in 
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it—nothing of the divinity. We look 
upon it not so much as a strangely 
overpraised, but as a mispraised com- 
position. It is a torrent of abuse, 

rhaps the longest that ever held 
its way from beginning to end with 
unabated vigour;—or rather, per- 
haps, we might say, the vehemence 
and vigour begot of wrath and bitterest 
hatred, send on sentence rolling after 
sentence, like the angry billows lash- 
ing the sea-shore. Praise it for this, 
and no degree of laudation can be 
extravagant : it stands first and alone 
in this respect of all mortal compo- 
sitions; but this, we apprehend, is 
all it has to recommend it beyond 
the rolling melody of the sounding 
words. The abuse is too earnest to 
allow of graceful imagery or illus- 
tration, the purpose too single and 


too fell to admit of the expression of 


lofty thought in poetic language, as 
in Demosthenes’s oration “ Of the 
Crown ;” there is no such sublime 
passage as that which commences 
with the appeal to those who fell 
at Marathon, or such as those that 
might be found abundantly in the 
oratorical invectives of other and 
even of modern speakers; but there 
is an overflowing of coarse, and vul- 
gar, and unmanly abuse. Nobody but 
a coward would have assailed Fulvia 
in the language he applies to her; no- 
body but a frightened dastard would 
have unpacked his heart to give vent 
to such vile epithets as he addresses 
to Antony ;*then in the whole ha- 
rangue there is nothing like argu- 
mentation, or the production or 
marshalling of evidence ; there is as- 
sertion, exaggeration, misrepresenta- 
tion, perversion, but not a shadow 
of satisfactory proof. Antony pro- 
duced his letters; he says he could 
have produced letters of Antony’s to 
destroy the effect of the first. Why 
did he not do it? He tells a long 
story about Antony’s having had an 
infamous connexion with Curio, and 
of passages between them and him- 
self and their fathers ; but he knew 
well there was nobody to contradict 
him except the man he accused, for 
all the other parties were dead. He 


arraigns acts which were incidents of 


the times, and the course of events, 
and of Antony’s position, as atrocitics 
peculiar to himself, and discharges 
volley after volley of vague and fetid 
vituperation ; but this is all. If the 
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composition had beena speech spoken, 
never was there one yet which could 
be more easily replied upon or more 
easily torn to sa in reply. Let 
us look to the facts. 

Up to the time of Antony being 
declared a public enemy through 
Cicero he stood as free from any 
monstrous crime as any contempora- 
rary Roman. To make it a matter 
of indignant accusation against him 
that he bought the confiscated pro- 
er of Pompey and occupied his 
1o0use is sheer humbug. The Pom- 
peianists, if they had been victorious, 
would have despoiled the followers 
of Cesar. It is idle to accuse a 
winner of pocketing his gains. An- 
tony had proved himself brave, free, 
generous, and faithful to his friends. 
In private life he certainly was a 
Sanfaron de vices, and some of these 
very odious; but it should not 
be forgotten they were ordinary 
vices amongst the Romans, as all 
their biographies, poetry, and li- 
terature, shew; and the worst 
of them would not appear to have 
extended beyond the season of his 
early youth, for all his wives and 
mistresses, Fadia, Fulvia, Octavia, 
Cleopatra, were most passionately and 
devotedly attached to him. The 
daughter of the Ptolemies shewed her 
love in death: Octavia testified her 
regard for his memory by remaining 
unmarried, and devoting herself to 
bringing up his children by Fulvia, 
as well as those she had herself borne 
him. Again, it is to be remarked 
that he was not one of those worn 
debauchees whose false or jaded ap- 
petite required the stimulus of va- 
riety ; while he lived with a woman 
—the chaste, calm Octavia, or the 
wily, winsome Cleopatra—he was 
faithful to her. He sinned more 
frequently against Roman etiquette 
and conventional dignity than against 
Roman morality, such as it was. 
Cicero would never have thought of 
inveighing against him for having 
a mistress with him (a famous harp- 
player) at Brundusium, for Cicero 
1ad mistresses himself, and writes 
frequently about them. No: An- 
tony’s offence was that he had this 
woman carried about with him in a 
litter amongst his lictors. Antony 
loved overmuch, wine, and plays, and 
sports, and music, but so did most of 
the Romans who did not addict 
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themselves to = y; whilenone 
could endure hardship, privation, and 
fatigue so well as Antony, or attend, 
when occasion required, more entirely 
to the Hoc age. And, as for philo- 
sophy and its followers, Cornelius 
Nepos, the historian, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Cicero, tells him, in al- 
lusion to his philosophic works, that 
he (Nepos) sets little store by philo- 
sophy, seeing that those who gave the 
noblest lessons in morality were ge- 
nerally those who followed them the 
least. We are not sure that there is 
not good reason to believe that this 
was the case with the moral philo- 
sopher to whom the historian ad- 
dressed this biting observation. At 
all events, he was not only suspected, 
but openly accused in the senate, of 
having committed incest and adultery 
with his daughter Tullia. Fufius 
Calenus and L. Piso brought this 
charge against him in reply to his 
attacks upon Mare Antony, during 
the debate on the question of depriv- 
ing him of fire and water +a 
1. 3, Bell. Civ. Dion. 1. 45). There 


were no crim.-con. trials in those 
days, so we have no satisfactory evi- 


dence on the subject; but we do 
know that the suspicion prevailed, 
and certainly Cicero’s love for his 
daughter living and her Soucy 
when dead is romantically paternal, 
to say the least of it, and his ex- 
pressions about her unusually fervent. 

He constantly, in writing of her, 
uses the terms, delicia, deliciole, mea 
anima, lux, desiderium! The de- 
claimer, under the name of Sallust, 
accuses him also of the incest; and 
Donatus, an old commentator on 
Virgil, was of opinion that the fol- 
lowing line in the Zneid applied to 
Cicero, — 


“ Hic thalamos invasit nate, vetitosque 
hymenzos.” 


Servius combats this opinion, and 
Tagree with him. And I wish it to 
be understood that I by no means 
contend in favour of the calumny, 
which the balance of reasons renders 
most improbable. Tullia was thrice 
married. First, to Caius Calpurnius 
Piso, who died; next, to Furius 
Crassipes, who repudiated her (we 
know not for what cause); and 
thirdly, to Cornelius Dolabella, with 
whom, during Cicero's absence in Ci- 
licia she made a loye-match. She 
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bore himaseven-monthschild. Cicero 
intended to make her repudiate Dola- 
bella, but the desire to keep a connex- 
ion in Cesar’s camp induced him to 
put it off until the result of the strug- 
gle was known. Afterwards, Do- 
labella repudiated her, or she him. 
After her death, Cicero proposed to 
give her an apotheosis, and justified 
this proceeding by the precedent of 
the deification of Castor and Pollux, 
of Bacchus and Hercules, contending 
that his daughter deserved a place 
ainongst the gods as well as any of 
them. Lactantius quotes from Cicero's 
book, De Consolativne, written on 
occasion of his daughter’s death, to 
shew that the gods of the heathen 
were no other than dead men deified. 
He says,— 


““* Nam dum imaginem filiz eodem se 
modo consecraturum esse profiteretur, 
quo illi a veteribus sunt consecrati, et 
illos mortuos esse docet et originem 
vane superstitionis ostendit.” Cum vero 
(inquit) et mares et feminas complures 
ex hominibus in deorum numero esse 
videamus et eorum in urbibus, atque agris 
augustissima delubra veneremur, assen- 
tiamur eoram sapientiz, quorum ingeniis, 
et inventis omnes vitam legibus et in. 
Sstitutis excultam constitutamque bibe- 
mus. Quod si ullum unquam animal 
consecrandum fuit, illud profecto fuit. 
Si Cadmi aut Amphitryonis progenies, 
aut Tyndari, in celum tollenda fama fuit 
huic idem honos certe dicandus est. 
Quod quidem faciam teque omnium op- 
timam doctissimamque, approbantibus 
diis immortalibus ipsis, in eorum cetu 
locatam, ad opinionem omnium mor- 
talium consecrabo.”——Fragm. De Consol. 
ex Lactant. 

And yet this is the philosopher 
who so strenuously opposed the dei- 
fication of Julius Cesar, who pro- 
tested so vehemently against religious 
rites being observed in honour of the 
divinity of a dead man, who declared 
it to be most absurd and most im- 
pious! He, however, who spurned at 
the pretensions of “ the very topmost 
man of all the world,” was deter- 
mined to erect a temple to the di- 
vinity of his daughter, a twice repu- 
diated wife upon earth. He says to 
Atticas,— 


“De fano illo dico; de quo tantum, 
quantum me amas velim cogites. Equi- 
dem neque de genere dubito ; placet enim 
mihi Cluatii ; neque de re; statutum est 
enim ; de loco nonnunquam. Velim igi- 
tur cogites. Ego quantum his tempori- 
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bus tam eruditis fieri poterit profecto 
illam consecrabo omni genere monimen- 
torum, ab omnium ingeniis scriptorum et 
Grecorum, et Latinorum, que res forsi- 
tan sit refricatura vulnus meum. Sed 
jam quasi voto quodam et promisso me 
teneri puto ; longumque illud tempus cum 
non ero, magis me movet, quam hoc exi- 
guum quod mihi tamen nimium longum 
videtur.” 


It is probable, from the silence of 
historians, that although he had im- 
ported pillars of Chian marble, and 
made other preparations for the erec- 
tion of this temple, the design was not 
carried into execution. No example 
of the kind had hitherto occurred 
amongst the Romans. Caligula, in 
after times, built a temple to his sister 
Drusilla, and was wont to swear by 
her divinity. This is adduced by 
his historians as a corroboratory 
proof that he had held an incestuous 
intercourse with her. In either case, 
of course no more is shewn than an 
extravagant form of memorial love. 
Before Tullia’s death Cicero had re- 
pudiated Terentia (it is said on his 
daughter’s account) and married Pub- 
lilia, with whom he received a large 
dowry ; but though his affairs were 
in embarrassment, and he had to pay 
back this dowry, he repudiated Pub- 
lilia according to Plutarch, because 
she appeared pleased at the death of 
Tullia. But we state these facts not 
with the view of drawing any sur- 
mises from them as to Cicero's guilt 
or innocence. He may have been 
saa in his private life as Marcus 

rutus, debauched as the philosopher 
Seneca predives. It matters not. 
Suffice it to say, the accusation was 
made, and if we choose to disbelieve 
Calenus, and Piso, and the rest, let us 
extend the same charity to Mare An- 
wa and dismiss every charge Cicero 
makes against him which rests on 
mere assertion, and take all with the 
conviction they are greatly exagger- 
ated. Let us remember that up to this 
period when Antony is depicted as 
such a monster, his hands were not 
yet red with the blood of a proscrip- 
tion. The triumvirs, one and all, 
on their return to Rome, had wron 
to avenge. They have been held up 
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to the execration of posterity for 
the cruelty with which they did it. 
Let us do Antony the justice to 
observe, that though he was the 
most injured, he was the most merci- 
ful. The special object of his pro- 
scription, if not the only one from 
hatred and the simple desire of ven- 
geance, was Cicero, and this we have 
proved, was in no sort to be won- 
dered at. Yet it was on Octavius's 
list Cicero stood. When Popilius 
Lenas brought Antony Cicero's 
head, he was seated on his tribunal ; 
as soon as he saw it from afar, he 
cried aloud, “The proscription is at 
an end—live, Romans !—live secure, 
you have no longer any thing to 
fear.” He gazed on it with the 
savage pleasure that most men un- 
der such circumstances would have 
gazed on the head of a dead enemy ; 
and sent it to Fulvia. She received 
it with the same delight Catherine of 
Medicis did the head of Colligni, and 
indulged in the furious passions of a 
fierce and injured woman; she up- 
braided and spat upon the inanimate 
countenance; she pierced the mute 
tongue with her golden hair-pin. 
The deed was brutal; but the pro- 
vocation to the woman had been 
great. Finally, the head and hand 
were stuck upon the rostrum; and a 
picture of Popilius Lenas the mur- 
derer, or the avenger, beside them. 
All this was very barbarous; but 
things as barbarous have been done 
in Christian countries and in recent 
times; and an allowance should be 
made for Roman blood-thirstiness, as 
for eastern nations still, which can- 
not be claimed for modern European 
nations. 

An anecdote connected with this af- 
fair will shew thatsavage joy at thede- 
struction of one from whom you had 
suffered injury, was not peculiar to 
Antony and Fulvia. Cicero's route in 
his attempt to escape from his villa 
had been betrayed by a servant named 
Philologus; Antony, at the entreaty 
of Pomponia, sister of Atticus, and 
wife of Quintus Cicero (who with 
his son had been murdered*) gave 
the traitor up to her. He was put 
to protracted torments most dreadful 


* The son was put to the torture to compel him to discover the retreat of his pro- 


scribed father. He would not do so. 


But bis cries in his agony reached the ear of 


his father, who was concealed close at hand ; and he came forth to save that son who 


was suffering to save him. 


Both fell piteously by the swords of the soldiers, 
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to relate, and at last compelled to be 
his own executioner, under circum- 
stances of horrific torture. But we 
said formerly, Antony requited At- 
ticus as well as Cicero. Atticus had 
sheltered the wife and mother of the 
Triumvir, during the war of Mo- 
dena; and Antony piqued himself 
on gratitude. Atticus had hidden 
himself in the house of Volum- 
nius. Information of his retreat was 
brought to the Triumvir. He at 
at once wrote an affectionate letter 
to Atticus with his own hand, and 
sent an escort for his protection. 
For his sake, too, he struck Q. 
Gellius Canus off the proscribed list, 
and also Lucius Saufeius, and Lucius 
Julius Calidus ; and this was no small 
concession to friendship at that dread 
period, for the two latter possessed 
immense property in Italy and Africa. 
Antony also saved M. V. Messala 
Corvinus, Bibulus and Sergius. The 
last mentioned he could only with- 
draw from the vengeance of Octavius 
and Lepidus by concealing him in 
his own house, until he had obtained 
grace for him. Antony is justly 
held up to everlasting reprehension 
for suffering his uncle’s name to be 
roscribed, though Lucius Antonius 
nad voted him an enemy of the re- 
public ; but it should be added, that 
the Triumvir, at the intercession of 
his mother Julia, saved his uncle’s 
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life, and put him under the safe- 
guard of the consul Plancus. In 
closing this paper, we will take one 
mame at Philippi, where the repub- 
ic made its last stand. There again, 
Antony shewed he possessed much 
more of clemency and generosity of 
heart than Octavius. All the patri- 
cians who sought mercy looked alone 
to their compeer, and not to the half 
plebeian Octavius, who displayed 
great cruelty and hard-heartedness.* 
One anecdote will serve to illustrate 
the difference between the feelings 
and conduct of the two men. When 
Antony saw the body of dead Brutus, 
he pronounced the panegyric on him 
familiar to us in the version of Shak- 
Ay and taking off his general’s 
cloak,—a costly purple cloak it is 
stated, he laid it over the body reve- 
rently, and proposed it should wrap 
it in the grave.f Octavius, however, 
had Brutus’s head cut off, and or- 
dered it to be sent to Rome, and 
buried at the foot of Julius Cesar’s 
statue.{ It only remained for An- 
tony to testify his respect for the 
dead Roman, by having his body 
burnt, and the ashes sent in an urn 
to his mother Servilia. These traits 
of character serve to shew that Mare 
Antony was not the monster amongst 
his contemporaries which we should 
be led to believe he was from the 
harangues of Cicero. 


* It isrelated that Octavius, in reply to the prayer of a prisoner who was curious 
about burial, told him sternly, he should have no sepulture save in the maws of carrion 


crows! 


Shakspeare probably had this in his mind when he makes Macbeth say,— 


** If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 


Shall be the maws of kites!” 


+ A slave stole it during the night. He was discovered. Antony had him cruci- 


fied next day. 


¢ The box containing the head did not reach its destination ; it was thrown over 
board with other things, to lighten the vessel in a storm off Dyracbium, 
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A BRACE OF WORTHIES. 


1. THE MOST HONEST MAN OF FRANCE AND NAVARRE. 


II, THE MOST POLITE MAN OF FRANCE AND NAVARRE. 


II. coiuin, THE POLITE MAN. 


Taerr was a certain class of nobles 
at the court of Louis XIV., who 
always distinguished themselves in 
the difficult part of courtier. These 
personages never condescended to 
waste their blood in the field of bat- 
tle, unless it should be immediately 
under the eyes of his most Christian 
Majesty. ‘They never intermeddled 
with politics, estimating affairs of 
state as too paltry for their con- 
sideration. Their whole attention 
was occupied by the daily occur- 
rences within the palace. The world 
with them ended at a hundred paces 
beyond the king’s footstool; they 
only lived and had their being in the 
atmosphere surrounding the august 
person of the monarch. They never 
demeaned themselves by paying court 
to ministers — never compromised 
themselves by mixing in any intrigue. 
To be named by the king to follow 
him to the chase or the promenade— 
to be allowed to hand the hat or 
cane to the royal hand—to carry the 
lights before the sovereign master, 
or be one of the royal party when 
the king played at cards—to feed the 
royal carps, or figure en tercis in the 
royal quadrille ; such was the beati- 
fied existence of these courtiers. The 
spirit of courtisanerie had descended 
to these personages through several 
generations of ancestry. “Les en- 
fants naissaient avec le just au corps a 
brevet, et les franges au carrosse.” 
The first words of these distinguished 
individuals were a “ bout rimé;” 
their first step, a coranto; and their 
first toy, the collar of the order which 
had encircled the necks of their re- 
spective fathers. 

The Duc de Coilin, brother of the 
Bishop of Orleans, is the veritable 
type of the courtier of the times to 
which we allude; he was the very 
pearl of the age of the petits violons 
et des appartemens. He was of what 
was called the “pur de la noblesse,” 
and, consequently, had by birth the 
right of the grandes entrées ; so that 
he early became one of the satellites 


moving around the royal presence. 
At first he made himself conspicuous 
by his punctual attendances, at the 
same time that he did not manifest 
any signs of ambition. His whole 
aim seemed to be to please the king ; 
a gracious word from the royal lips 
was the only recompense which he 
desired. His politeness had become 
a proverb, and was the constant 
source of unceasing laughter to the 
court ; but the duke, who was justly 
proud of his politeness, could not 
fancy himself a laughing-stock. He 
could not possibly conceive how po- 
liteness could become ridiculous. 
Had he not dreaded being uncivil, 
he would have told the nobles of the 
court that they would do well to 
imitate his example. 

Observing his punctuality in at- 
tendance and punctiliousness of con- 
duct, his constant good-humour, the 
deep deference which he always 
manifested in the royal pee, the 
happiness which was reflected in his 
face and eyes whenever a word was 
addressed to him from his royal lips, 
Louis took him into especial favour. 
When Marly was finished, he was 
the first man invited by the king to 
visit that country retreat. After 
that manifestation of royal grace, 
he was the king’s constant com- 
gem in all his parties of pleasure, 
1is promenade, and in the chase; 
and if a few other happy beings had 
not participated in his good fortune, 
he might have been taken for the 
king's shadow. 

St. Simon, who has left such 
abundance of anecdotes respecting 
his contemporaries, has, unfortu- 
nately, bequeathed scarcely any thing 
with regard to the Duc de Coilin. 
He has, however, recorded two facts, 
which sufficiently stamp his character 
as the politest of men. An ambassa- 
dor was taking leave of him one day, 
after a long visit, and M. de Coilin 
arose to conduct him into the street. 
The diplomat chanced to be a man 
nearly as polite as the duke, so while 
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the latter insisted on going through 
the ceremonial of respect, by way of 
easing his conscience, the other did 
all he could to prevent him. It was 
a regular struggle for the palm of 
politeness, and the ambassador, see- 
ing that he should infallibly be 
beaten unless he had recourse to 
a trifling violence, slipped through 
the door of the vestibule and double- 
locked it. For the moment the duke 
was nonplussed, and the ambassador, 
chuckling over his stratagem, was 
about to enter his carriage, when he 
felt some one assisting him by the 
arm, and, on turning round, beheld 
Coilin in the act of making a pro- 
found bow. 

“ Ha! monsieur le duc,” exclaimed 
the ambassador, “ you must have got 
here by some witchcraft, for did I 
not lock you within, fast and safe ?” 

“T jumped into the street from 
the window of the ante-chamber, 
which was not very far from the 
ground,” answered the duke, with 
another formal and profound bow, 
“T was not to be prevented from 
paying you the homage of that deep 
respect which I entertain towards 
you!” 

“ But you have torn your clothes! 
Alas, good Heaven, I trust you have 
not hurt yourself?” 

“ Do not take that into considera- 
tion,” replied the duke; “I am well 
repaid in having shewn you my re- 
spect. But let this be a warning, 
and, another time, do not oppose 
what I conceive to bea sacred duty.” 

The duke, in jumping, had fallen 
upon his hand, and actually dislo- 
cated his thumb. The king, on 
hearing the adventure, laughed 
heartily, and sent the royal surgeon, 
Felix, to attend him. After the 
thumb had been set, a sufficiently 
painful operation, Felix arose to de- 
part, and the duke also rose to con- 
duct him to the top of the staircase. 
The surgeon remonstrated, the duke 
insisted ; the former, being outside, 

ulled at the door to shut upon the 
atter, and the latter pulled with 
might and main to open a free pass- 
age for his politeness; and their 
friendly strife was so well conducted, 
that the thumb was again displaced, 
and the patient had to undergo an- 
other operation, more painful than 
the first ; after which, having warned 
the surgeon Felix not to oppose his 
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wishes, he duly conducted that gen- 
tleman to the stairs, with a bow 
every way smacking of the royal 
ceremonial, for which it is well known 
Louis was so great a stickler. 

On another occasion, St. Simon, re- 
turning from Fontainebleau to Paris, 
was passing a broken carriage on the 
road, when he saw the Duc de 
Coilin. The fractured vehicle was 
the property ofthat nobleman. The 
latter was looking at his watch with 
what for him was unusual impatience, 
while a bungling village smith was 
trying to repair the injury. The 
king that night held médianoche at 
the Tuileries, and the duke would 
not for worlds have failed in attend- 
ance. St. Simon stopped, and offered 
a place in his carriage, which was 

ladly accepted. Madame de St. 
Simon, according to the fashion of the 
times, had two female attendants with 
her (dames de suite) in the carriage, 
and, to make room for the duke, it 
was necessary to leave the waiting- 
women behind in the village. Coilin 
immediately got down from the car- 
riage. 

“ Your carriage is full, monsieur 
le duc?” said he, addressing St. 
Simon. “I cannot inconvenience 
you ; I prefer remaining behind.” 

“ On the contrary,” answered St, 
Simon, “ we shall, being only three, 
be more at our ease.” 

* You surely cannot be speaking 
seriously ?” returned Coilin. “ Do 
you for one moment imagine, mon- 
sieur le duc, that I will quietly sit 
there, and see these respectable dam- 
sels left behind? Madame de St. 
Simon will have occasion this even- 
ing for their services; she will be 
greatly inconvenienced, and I shall 
be the unhappy cause.” 

“ But for once,” said St. Simon, 
“she will be able to do without their 
attendance.” 

“T do not think so, monsieur ; 
otherwise Madame de St. Simon 
would not have brought them with 
her,—that is as clear as noonday. I 
really cannot accept your offer.’ 

“ Well, then, we will take one of 
the demoiselles, and leave the other 
behind.” 

“ That is equally impossible ; for 
if Madame de St. Simon only re- 
quired the aid of one, why should 
she have brought two in the car- 
riage ?” 
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“ Well, well, my dear duke, get 
in, at all events; and, by a little 
squeezing, all five can manage to sit. 
The carriage, you see, is pretty 
large!” 

“In that case, I consent,” said 
Coilin. 

While the duke was mounting, 
St. Simon gave the word to his peo- 
ple, who suddenly shut the door, and 
drove off rapidly without the waiting- 
women. Coilin was furious at such 
a piece of treachery, and, putting 
half his body out of one of the open- 
ings, he commanded the coachman 
in peremptory terms to stop, or he 
would jump down at the risk of 
breaking his neck. The coachman, 
faithful to his orders, kept on un- 
flinchingly, and the duke would have 
put his threat into execution, had 
not St. Simon caught him around the 
body. However, the latter, seeing 
his friend’s determination, had the 
carriage stopped, and room was made 
for the two waiting-women. Mat- 
ters being thus arranged to the satis- 
faction of Monsieur de Coilin, the 
carriage proceeded on its way, but 
not without St. Simon being se- 
verely reproached by the politest 
man in France and Navarre for his 
forgetfulness of all punctilio. The 
most unpolished man in France and 
Navarre, he said reprovingly, could 
not have done worse. “During my 
whole experience,” continued he, “ [ 
never was in greater danger of my 
life ; and I give you my sacred word 
of honour, monsieur le duc, that had 
you not stopped the carriage, and 
taken in these two demoviselles, I 
should, without hesitation, as in duty 
bound, have thrown myself under 
the wheels !” 

By one of the most extraordinary 
freaks in nature, the most polished 
man in the universe had a brother 
who was the greatest of boors. A 
strange fatality must have attended 
his birth. The Chevalier de Coilin 
had contrived to spoil his fine name 
in proportion as the duke had raised 
his to distinction and honour. In- 
conceivable were the pains which the 
duke took to ingraft politeness into 
the rude, rough, rugged, and ugly 
trunk of the chevalier. All his 
trouble was repaid by laughter, 
sarcastic remarks, and detestable 
tricks. 

Louis was in the habit of over- 
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looking the progress of his campaigns. 
He never exposed his person to any 
hazard, but he followed his armies, 
surrounded with all the pomp, pa- 
rade, and magnificence which he so 
much loved. His carriages, his 
hounds, his courtiers, and his 6000 
domestics, all attended him on his 
military progresses. He was the 
Gallic Sardanapalus of the seven- 
teenth century. We suppose our 
own Lord Ellenborough was imi- 
tating the example set by Louis, 
when he overlooked the movements 
of Sir Hugh Gough, but, unlike the 
monarch of France, the governor- 
eneral of India, attended by the 
adies of the Gough family, made 
the best of his way from the field of 
battle immediately that he heard the 
first shot fired, therein imitating the 
example so nobly set by Maddeson, 
the American president, on the field 
of Bladensbury. To return, how- 
ever, to the subject of our notice. 
During one of the military progresses 
of Louis, the Due de Coilin and his 
brother were lodged in a small town 
at the house of a respectable widow, 
who treated them with the utmost 
hospitality. Although she was but 
a bourgevise, the duke paid her as 
much attention, and treated her with 
as much suavity of manner, as if she 
had been the highest lady at court. 
The chevalier did otherwise ; he got 
drunk, and went early to bed. Coilin, 
on the following morning, over- 
whelmed his hostess, as in duty 
bound, with a double share of polite- 
ness; and he continued so long utter- 
ing such a superabundance of words, 
and so many compliments and civili- 
ties, with tenders of service, that the 
carriages forming the royal procession 
had drawn into their respective 
places, and had nearly passed out of 
the town, so that his carriage was 
forced to occupy the very last posi- 
tion, which was somewhat derogatory 
to his rank and dignity. This, how- 
ever, he did not care for, though the 
chevalier, it seems, thought other- 
wise. 

“ Pardieu, brother !” he exclaimed ; 
“ vour bows, scrapes, and endless com- 
pliments, are sometimes infernally ill- 
placed.” 

“ Chevalier,” said the duke, with 
swelling dignity and emphasis, “al- 
though you have very Fittle of it, 
you must acknowledge that politeness 
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is a very fine quality, of which one 
cannot have too great a share ?” 

“T think otherwise,” returned the 
unsentimental younger brother. “If 
you had been satisfied with thanking 
that woman in the reasonable way 
adopted by all the world besides 
yourself —if you had not over- 
whelmed her with such a deluge of 
unmeaning phrases and compliments, 
we should not now be the very point 
of the court’s tail, and a league from 
the carriages containing the ladies, 
and in such proximity to the vehicles 
conveying the scullions and the bat- 
terie de cuisine.” 

“That only proves,” observed the 
duke, “that the others did not pro- 
perly thank their hosts for the at- 
tentions which they met with.” 

“That is to say,” retorted the 
chevalier, “that if others would ex- 
haust one hour in compliments, you 
would occupy four hours. But this 
time I have paid you off for your 
confounded ceremonies.” 

“How so?” anxiously demanded 
the duke. 

“You fancy, no doubt, that you 
have quite won the heart of the little 
bourgeoise by your civilities. I'll 
wager any thing that at this moment 
she is hurling anathemas at your 
head.” 

“TI do not comprehend your mean- 
ing, chevalier,” said the Duc de 
Coilin. 

“Well, then,” said the idler, 
“while the mistress and servants ran 
out in different directions for mate- 
rials towards your breakfast, which I 
must confess was excellent, and you 
were walking, lost in thought, in the 
garden, I, happening to be in the 
chamber which you had occupied, 
threw down, by chance certainly, 
the rickety cabinet containing all 
the handsome china and assorted cu- 
riosities of the Flemish dame, and 
she will, no doubt, think you the 
author of all that destruction.” 

At this narrative the duke uttered 
an exclamation of rage, and ordered 
his carriage to stop. 

“Let a horse be taken from the 
carriage. I wish to ride back to the 
house which we have just quitted,” 
cried the duke. 

“ And what will the king think if 
you are not present at the noon re- 
past and the petit coucher ?” demanded 
the younger brother. 
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This remark drove the duke to the 
itch of despair, and he must needs 
ave torn the hair of his head from 

their very roots had he not, fortu- 
nately for himself, worn a huge wig, 
being at least two pounds and a halt 
in weight. 

“Tt does not matter,” cried the 
duke; “let me relieve my conscience, 
even though I displease my sove- 
reign. I cannot support the infamous 
suspicion of having injured my 
hostess. But as for you, monsieur,” 
continued he, turning fiercely upon 
his brother, “ the ties of brotherhood 
are from this time broken between us 
— I totally renounce you.” 

* Well, well, brother; do not put 
yourself into such a fury,” replied the 
chevalier, in as soothing a tone as he 
could assume. “This is only my 
joke. I wished to see if I could 
drive you into a fluster.” 

“ Swear, sir!” screamed the duke, 
“swear by your saint, or I will not 
believe you!” 

“T swear then, monsieur le duc, 
by the spotless honour of your name.” 

“ Wretched man!” returned the 
duke, “ you are unworthy to bear it. 
I wish I could deprive you of it.” 

“ Well, but,” demanded the cheva- 
lier, “ is it forbidden for me to laugh 
and have my little joke because I 
happen to be born a Coilin ?” 

“ Never joke again with me after 
that fashion, sir!” cried the duke, 
with as imperious a look as he could 
command. 

It was with the utmost difficulty 
that the chevalier could appease his 
brother’s wrath. The story got wind 
among the courtiers, and they re- 
peated it to the king, who was highly 
amused. The ladies, especially, too 
the duke into favour for this show of 
deference for one of their sex, even 
though a bourgeoise. They decreed 
that he possessed the very soul of 

allantry. Nor was Coilin devoid of 
dlaw towards the sex, for he fol- 
lowed up what are termed bonnes 
Sortunes, only he was such a rigorous 
stickler for forms and decorum that 
he would never allow his passion to 
overleap the bounds of propriety. 
The consequence was that in his love 
intrigues he was very like a horse 
going round a mill, which, at the 
end of a month’s operations, finds 
itself precisely where it was at the 
very commencement of its labours. 
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His life was, so to speak, a complete 
and eternal preamble. The indul- 
gence of the passions agitates and 
troubles the soul too much to allow 
activity to that wit which is so es- 
sential to the steadfast position of 
every courtier, for without wit a 
courtier is nothing, and that is of 
sorry quality without serenity of 
soul. Coilin was deeply impressed 
with the truth of this proposition, 
and he kept a constant guard over 
the erratic tendencies of his heart. 
But that heart at length was wounded 
by the shaft of Love ; he saw and be- 
came enamoured of a young widow, 
who was heiress of a distinguished, 
noble, and wealthy house in Brit- 
tany, and all those who witnessed 
the sudden effect of the charms of 
the lady upon his susceptibilities, at 
once concluded that she was destined 
very speedily to occupy the tabouret 
of a duchess at Versailles. 

It was during the same expedition 
into Flanders during which the che- 
valier had so offended the duke, that 
the latter beheld, for the first time, 
the beautiful Marquise de Kergoet, 
who was looking out of the window 
of one of the carriages of the royal 
suite. 

“T do not know exactly if I am 

dreaming,” said the duke, rubbing 
his ves “but I think I see among 
the ladies a face which is strange to 
me.” 
“ She is in fact a stranger,” replied 
one of the nobles, “and the polite 
Coilin has at last found a face which 
he has not heretofore saluted. I will 
explain how this has happened. The 
lady is the widow of an officer in the 
naval service of his majesty, who 
died bravely in the discharge of his 
duty. She arrived in Paris on the 
very day of the king’s departure, and 
as she is of an undoubted family she 
has obtained permission to follow the 
court. Report says that she is a 
consummate coquette.” 

“ But she is a widow,” muttered 
Coilin. ‘“ Heaven be praised !” 

“What!” exclaimed his friend, 
“have you fallen in love? Now is 
the time, if that be so, to give evi- 
dence of your real claims to gallantry. 
I will wager that you have not cou- 
rage, duke, to accost the lady and 
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et her into conversation. Now then, 
Coilin, brush up and play the beau, 
and let us see how you attack the 
pretty widow !” 

Coilin was put upon his mettle, 
and before his friend had ceased 
speaking he had, with hat in hand 
and the most graceful of bows, drawn 
his horse up by the window of the 
carriage, uttering at the same time 
such a compliment as he knew must 
infallibly please the lady. It seemed 
that the duke had made an impres- 
sion upon her heart, for the lad 
carried on a lively conversation wit 
him during the whole day, and took 
leave in the evening with such a 
particular look that he became the 
butt for raillery, all his friends and 
acquaintances saying that he had 
effected an indubitable conquest. 

We have already said that the 
king was always followed into the 
field by his full complement of 
court lords and ladies and his six 
thousand attendants,* and it may 
naturally be concluded that accom- 
modation for such a host of persons, 
great and small, was a matter of 
much difficulty. Sometimes the 
highest among the nobles were com- 
pe led to put up with the sorriest 
odgings, while half the underlings 
were forced to bivouac as they could. 
Monsieur de Cavoie, the maréchal des 
logis, was quite a genius in his line 
of duty, but even his fertile imagina- 
tion was often at fault at the very 
moment when the king and court 
were descending from the carriages. 
It may easily be imagined how tre- 
mendous on such occasions was the 
bustle and confusion. At one time, 
after a forced journey of about 
six leagues, the king and his royal 
train happened to stumble upon the 
castle of Brisach, which was ill-fur- 
nished and in a state of dilapidation. 
The various lodgings had not been 
marked, the cooks could not find 
convenient fires for their batterie de 
cuisine, there was no fit apartment 
for the evening’s gambling. The 
consequence was that the monarch 
was in an ill-temper, and all the 
courtiers were in consternation. King 
Louis could not dine without the 
ladies, and the ladies not having had 
time or opportunities for their re- 


* See the preliminary chapter by Baviére to his edition of the memoirs of the 
younger Brienne for some very curious details respecting the royal household, 
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spective toilettes, were forced to ap- 
pear in their morning attire. The 
old, black, time-encrusted fortress of 
Brisach bore a close resemblance to a 
prison. Its gloomy appearance set- 
tled into yet greater gloom under the 
shadow of the king’s displeasure. 
The court had never before so se- 
verely felt the horrors of war! The 
high soul of the Duc de Coilin was 
almost driven to madness at the 
sight of the greatest monarch upon 
earth being lodged in such miserable 
quarters; and when he heard that 
mademoiselle, the king’s cousin-ger- 
man, had had a bed allotted to her 
destitute of curtains, his companions 
thought he would have fainted 
away. He was, however, reassured 
by his royal master, who, in a re- 
signed voice, observed as he arose 
from table, * We shall be more for- 
tunate on the next occasion. The 
best thing we can now do is to retire 
to rest, and leave this old broken- 
down chateau by nine o'clock in the 
morning.” The monarch’s word, po- 
tent as the magician’s wand, dispersed 
the courtiers; but on retiring with- 
out their share in the customary 
brelan and reversi with the great 
Louis, they felt that their measure of 
that day’s happiness was incomplete. 
Coilin had the honour of the lights, 
and therefore he was one of the last 
to quit the royal apartment. On 
leaving it, he walked slowly along 
the dark corridors of the castle, his 
mind distracted with grief at the cir- 
cumstance of the royal head being 
forced to repose in a room almost 
destitute of furniture, when he en- 
countered a female face, which also 
bore evidence of grief, and that face 
appertained to no less a person than 
the lovely Marquise de Kergoet. 

“ Monsieur le duc,” said the lady, 
in a tone of voice sufficient to melt a 
rock, to say nothing of the tender 
heart of Coilin, “you see me in the 
greatest possible distress. The whole 
court has an hour since retired to 
rest; but, although I have hunted 
high and low, I cannot find the 
chamber which has been allotted to 
me—I cannot see my name written 
anywhere. M. de Cavoie has, to all 
appearance, forgotten me !” 

Coilin shook from head to foot ; 
a whole frame thrilled with 
elight at the prospect of being use- 
ful to the Marth we " 
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“ Forget you, madame!” sighed 
Coilin, with the tenderest glance 
which he could call up, “forget you! 
impossible! At all events, if I were 
the maréchal des logis, I should 
never survive such an oversight.” 

“Oh, monsieur !” replied the lady, 
smiling and evidently pleased at the 
chivalrous exclamation and the deep 
deferential manner of the duke to- 
wards her, ‘Oh, monsieur, there is 
nothing to kill one’s self about. Calm 
your feelings, I beseech you.” 

“T would, nevertheless, kill my- 
self incontinently,” returned the 
duke. “ But we must not lose time 
in suppositions and surmises. I must 
relieve the difficulty of your position. 
Remain here one moment; I will 
bring Cavoie to explain the matter.” 

The duke searched through the 
whole castle for the maréchal des 
logis, but he was not to be found. 
Cavoie, seeing the king’s displeasure, 
had made his escape at the first con- 
venient moment from the castle, and 
had hidden his miserable person in 
an apartment in the little town. The 
duke returned alone, the very pic- 
ture of desolation. 

“ A pleasant situation, truly!” ob- 
served the lady, gaily, endeavouring 
by a laugh to dispel the gentleman’s 
disappointment. “It seems that my 
unlucky fate will oblige me to sit on 
the stairs the whole night. If I 
knew some lady, I would request a 
share of her bed; but I am quite 
a stranger at court.” 

“T only see one thing before us, 
madame,” said the duke, “ and that is, 
that = should accept the use of 
my chamber.” 

“ And you, monsieur ?” demanded 
the lady, with a little evident embar- 
rassment. 

* Do not be uneasy on my ac- 
count,” replied Coilin. “I shall 
easily manage in some way or other.” 

He gently took the lady’s hand, 
and led her along with true courtier- 
like grace. When they arrived at 
the duke’s quarters, the lady was 
ushered through a small antecham- 
ber into a miserable room. There 
was, however, a bed. 

“The lodging is not very brilliant, 
as you see,” said the duke; “but at 
all events, you will be alone and un- 
disturbed.” 

“ But how can I do without my 
women?” exclaimed the marquise, 
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with a look of fright. “I cannot 
find my way back to them at this 
hour, and through the intricacies of 
the passages. I shall die if left alone 
in this gloomy room, with its thick 
walls, and that horrid deep-set and 
barred window. Then, there is no 
lock to the door!” 

“ Poor, poor lady!” sighed forth 
the duke several times. 

“ And where do you pee sleep- 
ing yourself?” asked the lady. 

“T really do not oa know,” 
replied the duke, thoughtfully. “ M 
brother, the cardinal, is not at this 
moment of the king’s train.” 

“ Would you be satisfied with that 
antechamber ?” again asked the lady. 

“ Most assuredly,” responded the 
duke. “But I fear much that I 
should inconvenience you ?” 

“ No,” said the lady. “If I knew 
you were near, I should no longer 
be afraid of sleeping in this room; 
but——” 

“T fully understand you, madame,” 
was the duke’s reply, with his hand 
to his heart, and a profound bow. 
“ Appearances will be of a doubtful 
character; and your regard for your 
reputation e 

Coilin was about to take his de- 
parture with another profound bow, 
when the lady emphatically ob- 
served,— 

“ War, monsieur le duc, is a ter- 
rible thing !” 

“ And, I apprehend,” added the 
duke, “that the general disorder 
which every where prevails this 
night will be a sufficient excuse. 
But,” he continued, “I would much 
rather take up my quarters in the 
midst of the neighbouring forest, 
than expose you to the slightest sus- 
picion.” 

“ T would be the last person in the 
world, monsieur, to drive you to that 
extremity,” replied the marquise. 
* And, to speak candidly, I shall not 
be able to sleep unless you are near 
me. You will, therefore, greatly 
oblige me by passing the night in 
that antechamber.” 

“ After this it is impossible that I 
can refuse,” answered the politest 
man in France and Navarre. “A 
chair will suffice for my bed; and I 
will sleep in the antechamber.” 

“So let it be,” said the lady ; “and 
to-morrow we will relate the inci- 
dent as it has occurred; and I trust 
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that no one will see any thing to 
blame.” 

“ The first who skall dare to open 
his lips on the subject,” returned the 
duke, “ will have asmall affair to set- 
tle with me!” 

“Then, monsieur le duc,” said 
the lady, “I accept your kind offer 
on one condition only, and that is, 
that you take the mattrass from the 
bed, that you may better rest your- 
self!” 


The duke resisted, and the lady 
insisted; but the latter, in case of 
non-compliance, having threatened 
to return to the stairs, he at last did 
as the lady desired. The valet-de- 
chambre was called in to make the 
necessary arrangements. 

“ War is not only a terrible, but a 
very strange thing,” slowly mur- 
mured the duke, thus’ making a 
slight addition to a former expres- 
sion of the lady; and for a few mo- 
ments he seemed lost in thought. 
“Who could have dreamed of so 
singular an adventure?” he at length 
added. The apparently coy mar- 
quise eyed him with evident satis- 
faction. A spectator might have 
with safety sworn that he could see 
a half-lurking smile flit like a sport- 
ing butterfly around her pouting 
lips. By this time the mattrass was 
duly laid on the floor of the ante- 
chamber. The duke bade her good 
night, the door was closed between 
them; and the duke was lying down 
covered with his cloak, closing his 
eyes, and faintly muttering to him- 
self, that “war was a curious thing, 
and brought about curious adven- 
tures,” when there was a sudden 
knocking at the door, which a voice 
from without ordered in the king's 
name to be opened. 

Monsieur de Coilin, being very 
tired, was beginning to slumber hea- 
vily, so that he was not quickly 
aroused. The knocking and the 
voice sounded more loudly than be- 
fore. It even aroused the fair mar- 
quise, who, springing from her couch, 
and flinging a wrapper around her, 
poked her head through the opening 
of the door, and called to the duke 
in a loud whisper. What the loud 
knocking could not accomplish, the 
sweet tones of that musical voice 
immediately effected. Monsieur de 
Coilin sprang up with alacrity. 

“Do you not hear the knocking 
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and the appeal in the king’s name ?” 
continued the lady, in her whisper. 
“T am lost and ruined for ever!” 

“Lost and ruined, madame!” said 
the duke; “‘and why so? I implore 
you to tell me.” 

“If I am discovered here, they 
will not give credit to my story— 
they will not believe that we had 
the intention of ourselves repeatin 
the adventure to-morrow morning !” 

“ Madame,” replied the duke, draw- 
ing himself up with dignity, “I am 
one of those whose honour cannot 
even be suspected. Be assured that 
your reputation will remain untar- 
nished. I pledge myself to that.” 

The duke opened the outer door 
to the king’s messenger, while the 
lady, reassured, closed the inner 
door, and again sought her couch. 

The duke beheld Monsieur de 
Guitry, the grand master of the 
king’s wardrobe. 

“ Monsieur le duc,” said Guitry, 
“Monsieur le Prince de Condé has 
just sent in four prisoners of rank 
and distinction, and his majesty not 
knowing how to dispose of them, en- 
treats you to secure one of them for 
this night. The name of your in- 
tended companion is the Count Van 
Erskoman, a Dutch nobleman. But 
what do I see? What is the mean- 
ing of this disorder, and the mattrass 
upon the floor of your antecham- 
ber ?” 

“It is nothing, positively nothing, 
Monsieur le Guitry,” replied the 
duke. “It arises from a foolish 
oversight of Cavoie’s. I will tell 
you all about it to-morrow morn- 
Ing.” 

Guitry eyed the duke with a sus- 
picious look; and after casting an 
Inquisitive glance around the room, 
and presenting the Dutch prisoner, 
he proceeded to distribute the three 
still remaining on his hands. 

“ Monsieur,” said the duke to his 
guest, with the profoundest of bows, 
and blandest of smiles, “ I am over- 
whelmed with regret that I cannot 
offer you my bed; but imperious ne- 
cessity has compelled me to offer it 
for the use of a lady. All that re- 
mains is this mattrass, and I yield it 
to you with the greatest pleasure in 
the world.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied the Dutch- 
man, with as profound a bow, for he 
proved to be one of the pinks of po- 
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liteness, “ Monsieur, by no means; 
I would not for the world deprive 
you of it. I will remain on this 
chair.” 

“Sooner, monsieur, than see you 
so poorly accommodated, I will sit 
up the whole night.” 

* And so would I,” said the Dutch- 
man, “rather than deprive you of it. 
I will never lie down unless you 
consent to share the mattrass with 
me!” 

“T shall incommode you : it is too 
narrow for us both,” said the duke. 

“Then keep it altogether, I be- 
seech you,” said the Dutchman. 

“ Never, monsieur, never!” ex- 
claimed the duke, with vehemence. 
“T will, however, share it with you, 
since you positively insist upon it.” 

They wrapped themselves in their 
cloaks, and lay down side by side; 
but their still active politeness made 
them remove gently from the middle 
of the mattrass, so as to allow better 
sleeping space for the other. Coilin, 
not to be outdone in the quality he 
most valued by his guest, slid, at 
length, from the bed, such as it was, 
fairly on to the floor. The heavy 
Dutchman followed his example. 
Each slept on the bare boards, while, 
without inconvenience to either, the 
mattrass could have easily accom- 
modated a third person. 

Meanwhile, Guitry, bent on mis- 
chief, had related a marvellous tale 
to the crowd of gentlemen in or- 
dinary to his majesty, who, after the 
fatigues of the day, were indulging 
in rather a late carouse. The Duc 
de Coilin, so celebrated for fastidious, 
rigid, unbending virtue, was actually 
at that moment engaged in an ad- 
venture! He had received Guitry 
at the threshold of his antechamber 
with a look somewhat confused ; that 
room was in confusion; the inner 
door was closed. Guitry had even 
thought that, while waiting, he had 
heard the soft whisper of a female 
voice; certain it was, that he had 
heard the duke’s voice addressing 
some one within. No doubt the 
noble duke’s prisoner was sleeping 
in the anteroom ; and there was as 
little doubt that the chamber itself 
was occupied by some blooming 
specimen of the fair sex. The gen- 
tlemen assembled laughed as though 
they could split their sides at the 
very notion of Monsieur de Coilin 
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being caught in an intrigue. They 
talked loudly and clamorously, and 
at last they determined to ascertain 
that important fact. But how were 
they to obtain admittance into the 
chamber of a duke, without running 
great risk of their places? That 
question could not easily be answer- 
ed; it seemed to be a poser. 

“A ghost only,” said at length 
Monsieur de Guitry, “can enter the 
chamber with impunity.” 

“A ghost!” shouted the gentle- 
men. “ Guitry has removed the dif- 
ficulty. Great liberties are allowed 
the visitants from the other world. 
The soul of some old, unfortunate, 
deceased prisoner, cannot be denied 
permission to wander at will and lei- 
sure in this old broken-down fort- 
ress!” And it was forthwith proposed 
that one of the party should be at- 
tired as a ghost, and, so metamor- 
phosed, should glide into Coilin’s 
chamber. 

“ But how should the door be 
opened without noise?” demanded 
one of the party. 

“There is no lock to the door, 
and the hinges are quite loose,” re- 
turned Guitry. 

“ Then, who would play the part 
of the ghost?” was the next ques- 
tion propounded. 

“He should be in rank a duke,” 
answered Guitry ; “ because, in case 
of any quarrel and a duel, there can 
then be no difficulty raised as to the 
difference in position of the two com- 
batants.” 

The Due de Rochefort was se- 
lected. ‘They covered his body with 
a sheet, and they whitened his face. 
They then placed a torch in his 
hand. He glided away noiselessl y,— 
much after the fashion of a spirit,— 
followed by his merry companions, 
who paused before the door which 
— to the ghost’s touch; and as 

e entered, the others as noiselessly 
retired. 

The Dutchman slept heavily and 
profoundly ; as a man should sleep, 
who had fought desperately hard ere 
he had been made prisoner by the 
Prince de Condé ; but the glare of 
the light falling upon the Duc de 
Coilin’s eyelids, at once awakened 
him; whereon, raising his body, his 
first movement was towards a formi- 
dable horse-pistol, which he had, 
according to his wont, placed at 
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his head; and not caring one doit 
for the sheeted spectre, he cocked 
the deadly instrument, deliberately 
closed one eye, and was taking sure 
aim with the other, when the Duc 
de Rochefort, with admirable pre- 
sence of mind, and well knowing 
the other’s weakness, bethought him 
—most happily for his safety —of 
making a profound bow. Coilin 
was lost in admiration, and immedi- 
ately put down his pistol. So polite 
a ghost, he thought, must undoubt- 
edly have appertained to the body 
of some illustrious lord of the by- 
gone court, so celebrated for the 

lish of its manners. He got upon 
iis feet, and in his turn returning 
the bow with a grace which would 
have ashamed our own Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, demanded in what 
way he could be of service to his 
disembodied spiritship. 

The Duc de Rochefort, afraid of 
being recognised if he spoke, observed 
a prudent silence, nodded gravely, 
and made a sign with his hand that 
Coilin should follow him. 

“T obey your commands,” said 
Coilin, with his customary politeness ; 
“only go first, and have the kind- 
ness to shew me where you would 
have me follow you.” 

The ghost traversed several cor- 
ridors. It had ascertained that the 
fat sleeping Dutchman was not a 
captivating beauty, and that there 
was no adventure. Guitry had been 
mistaken; but where was he to 
conduct so compliant and_perti- 
nacious a follower as the Duc de 
Coilin, and how conclude the ad- 
venture? Rochefort resolved to ex- 
tinguish the torch, and was just on 
the point of stamping upon it, when 
Coilin besought him in the politest 
terms to arrest the act. 

“ Do not be in any haste,” said he, 
“ and permit me one observation. | 
presume that this is the spot where 
you have been buried, and that you 
will be perturbed until your remains 
have been deposited in holy ground?” 

The phantom, in a ghostlike man- 
ncr, nodded its head. 

“So far so well,” continued the 
duke; “ but if you extinguish the 
torch and leave me in obscurity I 
shall be much puzzled to-morrow 
morning to find the spot. Be kind 
enough, if you can do so without in- 
convenience, to lend me that torch, 
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and, by its light, I shall be enabled 
to regain m Excuse me, I be- 
seech you, for this rude request ; for 
you must yourself be left in dark- 
ness, though darkness by this time 
must be familiar to you; but I beg 
the loan of the light that I may the 
more effectually be useful to you 
to-morrow morning. I take it for 
granted, I again say, that you are 
not absolutely in want of that light.” 

Monsieur de Rochefort, after this, 
could not but hand the light to the 
Duc de Coilin, and the two noblemen 
again exchanged low and profound 
bows. 

“ Now,’ continued Coilin, “you may 
absolutely count upon my witiemam 
and zeal in fulfilling your desire. 
Before I leave this castle, I will com- 
mence a search for your body, and 
have a mass said for your repose. I 
am much flattered that, of all the 
distinguished gentlemen of the court, 
you have selected me for this duty; 
this is a work of consideration and 
esteem, of which I shall ever have a 
lively recollection, and I pray and 
entreat that you will always regard 
me as your most obedient and very 
humble servant.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that 
another bow followed this assevera- 
tion, and that other bow (to say no- 
— of Sir Christopher Hatton) 
would have made, had he beheld it, 

the immortal Simpson of Vauxhall 
‘ notoriety suddenly die of envy on the 


veh spot. 

he duke took not only a most 
polite, respectful, but even an affec- 
tionate leave of his supposed un- 
earthly visitor, whom he left at the 
bottom of the grand staircase, and 
where his ghostship was left groping 
in the dark for a good hour, ere he 
could return to the companionship of 
the carousing gentlemen in ordinary 
to his most Christian Majesty King 
Louis IV. 

On the following morning Coilin 
attended the monarch’s early levée, 
just as the ghost-story had been re- 
peated to his majesty. Louis was 
indulging in a ona a gorge déployée. 
This was very solinat , but it was 
very comfortable, for Louis was so 
tickled at the story that he could not 
avoid it. 

“ Holla! come here, my dear Coilin,” 
exclaimed the monarch. “ You were 
last night, it seems, the object of 
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strange suspicion. They thought 
a had scandalously transgressed by 

arbouring in your very sleeping- 
apartment one of the ladies of our 
court !” 

“It seems to me,” replied the duke, 
“ that calumny has not this morning 
been slow of motion, since it has al- 
ready reached the ears of your ma- 

esty.” 

* The deed was so foul,” continued 
the king, “ that the very dead arose 
to interpose and evince their ab- 
horrence, but yet nothing was dis- 
covered wherewith to accuse or re- 
proach you. You can now inform 
us what it was that you were con- 
cealing with such scrupulous care in 
your inner chamber ?” 

The Due de Coilin recounted the 
whole proceedings of the former 
evening with such openness and 
straightforwardness, that not a single 
person dared to gainsay or even 
throw a suspicion upon his narration. 
Then turning towards the grand 
maréchal des logis, who was present, 
he said, with an air of feeling and 
commiseration,— 

“ My poor Cavoie! I am in abso- 
lute despair in being compelled to re- 
late to his majesty the proceedings 
of last evening, which prove the 
grievous fault of which you were 
guilty; but you doubtless understand, 
that when called upon to speak of 
facts, my honour will not allow me to 
conceal any thing, or give a gloss to 
circumstances even though preju- 
dicial to myself.” 

“ We will grant Cavoie our full 
pardon,” replied the monarch, scarcely 
able to suppress his further laughter ; 
“but I cannot help saying, Mon- 
sieur de Coilin, that it is a fine thing 
to possess so spotless a reputation as 
you do in our court. If the Mar- 
quise de Kergoet had accepted the 
chamber of a less honourable and 
creditable man; in short, of some 
roué like Lauzun or De Guiche, no 
one would have believed that mat- 
ters had proceeded so innocently as 
they really have. See, gentlemen,” 
continued the king, turning to his 
bevy of courtiers, “ see the effect of 
an honourable and spotless life! 
Deceitful appearances injure those 
of tainted existence, but can never 
hurt men like our dear Duc de Coi- 
lin. Madame de Kergoet may set 
scandal at defiance.” 
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“T hope so,” said the Duc de 
Coilin; “for if your majesty will 
graciously accord me permission, and 
if the lady will favourably listen to 
my suit, I will make the offer of my 
hand and marry her immediately that 
the court shall return to Paris.” 

“ Ah, ha!” exclaimed the monarch, 
“you have been dreaming of her 
beauty during the night!” 

“ Sire,” answered Coilin, “ I was 
enamoured of her before this adven- 
ture.” 

“ Well, then,” said the monarch, 
“in this affair I give you free per- 
mission to do whatever you please.” 

The very first marriage which was 
celebrated after the campaign was 
that of the Duc de Coilin with the 
Marquise de Kergoet. The young 
widow had been remarkable for her 
coquettish temperament, and it might 
be imagined from that circumstance 
that she was the cause of great 
anxiety to her husband. But it was 
not so. On receiving an illustrious 
name and the much-coveted right of 
the tabouret, the lady at once un- 
derstood the responsibilities of her 
position, and never thought of dis- 
gracing that name which was held in 
such universal esteem. Nor must it 
be supposed that, because he was the 
very essence of politeness, Monsieur 
de Coilin was a man destitute of 
energy of character, and incapable of 
guiding a wife through the shoals and 
difficulties of an intriguing court. 
He was the true type of true honour 
andcourage. He had occasion during 
that very campaign when he became 
enamoured of the Marquise de Ker- 
goet to shew his character in so con- 
vincing a manner that the court itself 
was astonished. 

To those who returned his cour- 
tesies Monsieur de Coilin was a very 
lamb ; to those who dared to treat 
him with discourtesy, he was a raging 
lion. On the latter description of 
gentry his vengeance, being prompt, 
followed always sharply upon the 
heels of the offence. It is by no 
means surprising that in the most 
civilised, most polite, and most polished 
nation in the world, the Duc de 
Coilin should have lived long without 
meeting with an affront sufficiently 
aggravated to turn the even current 
_ of his blood, and disturb that perfect 
ey of demeanour for which he 

ad become so justly distinguished 
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and celebrated in his own country. 
But at length the offence did come, 
and that was on the very evening of 
the capture of the famous city of 
Mons. 

On this occasion the maréchal des 
logis had not committed any error ; 
and if every one had put up with 
those inconveniences so inevitably 
concurrent with the progress of war- 
fare, all would have been well. But 
Monsieur de Créqui, being displeased 
with the lodging allotted to him, 
went deliberately to choose another 
which might be more to his fancy ; 
and, without regarding the chalk 
marks which indicated the name of 
the hero of this notice, he boldly 
entered and established himself in 
those preferable quarters, consoling 
himself with the reflection that Mon- 
sieur de Coilin was so respectable, so 
polished, so polite a man, that he 
would never condescend to the vul- 
ape of expressing himselfas though 

e were offended or in anger. 

If Monsieur de Créqui had asked 
civilly for the use of the room, if he 
had expressed a desire to make an 
exchange with Monsieur de Coilin, 
all would have been well. ‘The latter 
would have gladly gone without any 
bed at all, rather than have refused 
compliance ; but when he saw that a 
man of his quality was treated with 
such slight consideration, he was 
filled with indignation. To have full 
vengeance he ran to the apartment 
of the Marshal de Créqui, the bro- 
ther to the individual who had 
offended him so grossly, and who, 
having one of the highest commands 
in the army, was, of course, mag- 
nificently lodged. He found the 
apartment vacant, and deliberately 
took possession of it, posting his ser- 
vants at the door, pistol in hand, and 
giving them strict orders to shoot any 
one who should attempt to force a 
passage into the room. 

Of course, in due time, the Mar- 
shal de Créqui made his appearance. 

*“ Monsieur,” cried out the Duc de 
Coilin, “ your brother has insolently 
taken possession of my apartment, 
and I call on you to order him to 
quit it on the instant. Should you 
be foolhardy enough to uphold his 
insolence, I tell you plainly that one 
of us will not leave this place alive?” 

“ FIolla, Monsieur de Coilin!” cried 
out the Marshal de Créqui, “do not 
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fly into a passion. We will not cut 
each other's throats. Keep posses- 
sion of my bed, if you please, I yield 
it up with the greatest pleasure ; and 
if it will be any satisfaction to you, I 
will give my brother a right thorough 
scolding in the morning.” 

“ That is not enough, monsieur !” 
said Monsieur de Coilin. “I tell 
you that is not enough. I must for 
this affront have an apology, and 
that in public, otherwise I shall carry 
my complaint before the king, and if 
he will not render me justice, I here 
promise to have eternal enmity with 
yourself. The wrong-doer is your 
brother, and I will hold you re- 
sponsible. But his most Christian 
majesty will never permit that his 
court shall be without rule or order.” 

“ Be calm, Coilin,” cried the mar- 
shal, “and sleep quietly, you will 
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find every thing right to-morrow 
morning.” 

On the following morning the 
affair was submitted to the king, who 
in every way approved the conduct 
of Monsieur de Coilin, and severely 
reprimanded Monsieur de Créqui. 
The quarrel could never have been 
arranged between the noblemen with- 
out the special interposition of his 
majesty. This affair gave the court 
the highest possible opinion of the 
firmness of the Duc de Coilin; and, 
moreover, obtained for him the friend- 
ship of his royal master. After that 
occurrence no one ever joked about 
the polished manners of the subject 
of this notice, who, as far as polite- 
ness and honour were concerned, was 
never surpassed by the congregated 
people of “ France and Navarre.” 


BULWER’S MUSCLES OF THE MIND. 


“ Ts there an art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face?” 


We have all heard the anecdote of 
Socrates and the physiognomist, which 
in our opinion, however, proves no- 
thing but that the latter had not got 
beyond the rudiments of his art. 
Being asked to decipher the face of 
the wisest and most virtuous of men, 
he could discover nothing in his 
features but folly and vice. He im- 
agined — for we cannot accept the 
excuse of Socrates for him —that de- 
formity of visage necessarily indicated 
deformity of mind, and could not 
detect the expression of the saint 
beaming forth from the coarse per- 
sona (xeéewxov) of the man Socrates. 
The ancients indeed generally, in 
their treatises or scattered observa- 
tions on physiognomy, seem in a great 
measure to have sought for indica- 
tions of the mind’s character from 
those parts which were most likely 
to resist the impressions of passion 
and the plastic operations of the soul. 
Hippocrates and Aristotle, among 
others, lay more stress on the con- 
formation of the nose, the size of the 
eye, the greater or less protuber- 
ance of the forehead, the colour of 
the hair, than on the subtle varia- 


tions of form which distinguish one 
mouth, for example, from another ; 
and they have not been without their 
followers in modern times. Gaspar 
Taliacottus, whose wonderful achieve- 
ments are celebrated in Hudibras, 
and who ought to have known some- 
thing of noses, since he made a good 
many with his own hands, appears to 
have imagined that his favourite 
feature was the palace of the mind, 
whose shape could be ascertained, 
like that of an ankle through a silk 
stocking, by the most cursory in- 
spection. A nose with a sharp edge, 
he says, indicates aptitude for anger ; 
a thick and depressed nose denotes 
most vicious inclinations; a full, 
solid, and obtuse nose, like that of 
lions and Molossian dogs, is a sign of 
courage and audacity ; a hooked and 
aquiline nose reveals a royal and 
magnificent mind, but a crooked soul 
is betrayed by a nose that is bent and 
on one side. These, and such as 
these, are the conclusions to which 
his nasal studies led Taliacottus, who 
doubtless assisted in forming the 
theory of Walter Shandy, Esq. How- 
ever this may be, we must venture to 
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dissent foto celo from his conclusions, 
especially as such a theory pushed to 
extremes might lead to very serious 
consequences. Already has the sage 
Valesius, in his Sacred Philosophy, 
proposed to introduce the science of 
hysiognomy into the courts of law. 
hen two persons accused of crimes, 
he says, are brought up before a 
judge, let him unhesitatingly select 
the most ill-favoured of them, and 
put him to the torture: there is no 
doubt about the matter; rack him 
till he confesses—he is the villain; 
woe betide the morning that he was 
born with so ugly a face! We beg 
to appeal from the decision, and can 
scarcely allow even Lavater himself 
to be a good substitute for a jury of 
twelve stupid honest Englishmen. 

In spite of all this, however, we 
maintain that the language of the 
passions is written upon the counte- 
nance; that its character, though 
obscure, indeed, and known only like 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics to a few, 
are not perfect enigmas; and that 
Gregory Nazianzen, in painting the 
expression and gestures of Julian 
the Apostate, furnishes us with 
ample materials for forming a con- 
ception of the construction of his 
mind.* But to understand this 
language it is necessary to be ac- 
quainted with the alphabet in which 
it is written; not merely to glance 
at the letters on the page of the 
human countenance, which would be 
like attempting to discover the me- 
chanism of a telegraph by seeing it 
work, but to take them one by one, 
analyse their nature, study their con- 
formation, and attain a clear idea of 
the force and signification of each. 

These letters are what Bulwer 
calls “the muscles significative of 
the affections of the mind.” They 
have one peculiarity, which is, that 
when they have been often disposed 
in a certain order upon a face, they 
have an aptitude to assume that 
order once more. For this reason, a 
countenance which has been accus- 
tomed to Hy te certain passions 
acquires at length from this circum- 
stance what is called an expression ; 
that is to say, the animal spirits, if it 
be the animal spirits by which the 
effect is brought about, wear them- 
selves a beaten path, an habitual 
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state is induced, and the more flexible 
features at length constantly repre- 
sent the favourite posture of the 
mind. Idiots have no expression, 
because they are very rarely intent 
for a sufficient length of time upon 
one object. Their vacant stare re- 
veals accurately the character of their 
thoughts. 

Bulwer is of opinion but who 
is Bulwer? Nota baronet, certainly, 
nor the author of a dozen novels? 
No. John Bulwer, son of Thomas 
Bulwer, was surnamed the Chiroso- 
pher, and wrote a book “ now seldom 
pored on,” entitled, Pathomyotomia ; 
or, a Dissection of the Significative 
Muscles of the Affections of the Mind: 
being an Essay to a New Method of 
Observing the most Important Movings 
of the Muscles of the Head, as they 
are the nearest and immediate Organs 
of the Voluntary or Impetuous Motions 
of the Mind, with a Proposal for a 
New Nomenclature of the Muscles. 
This preface in a title- page was 
printed in London by W. W. for 
Humphrey Moseley, in 1649, and 
was to be sold, along with the book 
attached, in his shop at the Prince's 
Arms in St. Paul's Churchyard. 
It is succeeded by an epistle dedica- 
tory, in which the author, addressing 
his loving father, the aforementioned 
Mr. Thomas Bulwer, informs him 
that he will find in it, “ The clock- 
work of the head, or the springs and 
inward contrivance of the instru- 
ments of all our outward motions, 
which give motion to and regulate 
the dial of the affections which na- 
ture hath placed in the face of man; 
being a new light and the first irra- 
diation which ever appeared through 
the dissections of a corporeal philo- 
sophy.” He then informs the world 
that he had intended it to have been 
“illustrated with the ornamental 
demonstration of many figures pre- 

ared for it;” but the stationers ob- 
jecting to the expense, he finds an- 
other reason to satisfy himself, which 
is, “that in such new and unex- 
pected matters too great a splendour 
might possibly have dazzled.” He 
adds that he had met with little en- 
couragement in his design, all the 
pene and anatomists to whom 
re had given any hint of his theory 
having thought lightly of it, except 


* Hist. Eccles. iii, 19. 
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Dr. Wright, jun., who had planned 
an Anatomia Comparata, suggested 
by Lord Bacon in his book De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum. ‘This learned per- 
son incited Bulwer to proceed with 
his design, promising to afford him 
every facility, but death put a stop 
to hiscareer ; a circumstance regretted, 
says his friend, “ by all who had 
took notice of the most eminent and 
divine impulsions of his anatomic 
genius.” 

But this accident did not prevent 
the Chirosopher from prosecuting his 
design ; and he accordingly continued 
to direct his studies towards physi- 
ognomy. 

“* Having resolved,” he says, ‘‘ to trace 
the discoursing actions of the head to 
the spring and principle upon which their 
outward significations depend ; when I 
had passed the superficial parts and digged 
a little more than skin-deep into the 
mineral of cephalical motion, I came to 
the muscles, the instruments of voluntary 
motion (or the instruments of those mo- 
tions that are done by an earnest affec- 
tion, that is, from an inward princi- 
ple); the effects of whose moving signi- 
ticantly appear in the parts moved, when, 
by an arbitrary motion, we freely reject 
or embrace things understood, not with 
our mind only, but with our mind and 
body both.” 


“ Here,” adds our author, “ I made 
a stand ;” and well he might, for it is 
necessary to be not a little versed in 
the learning of the schools to detect 
in the cunatelin clauses an allusion 
to the theory of ikem who maintained 
that all our passions are but modifi- 
cations of desire and aversion, love 
and hatred. Bulwer’s object, how- 
ever, was not to elucidate this point, 
hut to complain that, “ among all the 
conscript fathers of anatomy,” no one 
had undertaken a general survey of 
the muscles of the human body, with 
a view to an accurate estimate of 
their importance in expressing the 
passions of the mind, and to the con- 
struction of a nomenclature founded 
on philosophical principles. Galen, 
he says, in that excellent work on 
the Motion of the Muscles (“ wherein 
he went beyond himself, and shewed 
the greatest miracle of his art; a 
book which all anatomists kiss with 
veneration, as containing the oracles 
of myology”), doth not so much as 
glance at it; and the writers in 
modern times on anatomy have 
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almost universally evaded any allu- 
sion to the soul, “ whose well-strung 
instrument the body is.” Dr. Hood 
alone—so says Bulwer—in his pero- 
ration when ke was Prelector of Ana- 
tomy in the College of Physicians in 
London, a.p. 1620, sketched out a 
method in which “the internal and 
spiritual man, which is rather to be 
dissected with living words than any 
knife, how sharp soever,” was to 
form the subject of an “ anatomical 
preludium.” Could it have been to 
this expression that a more modern 

rofessor alluded when he declared 

is disbelief in the human soul, be- 
cause he never met with it under his 
scalpel? At any rate, Bulwer deter- 
mines that it is “a thing worthy to 
be corrected with the whip of ig- 
norance, if any rashly plunge him- 
self into the muscular sea of cor- 
poral anatomy, or of the outward 
man, without any mention of the in- 
ternal man ;” and resolves to attempt 
something in this way. Among other 
achievements he proposes “to take 
away the blemish which hath fallen 
upon the art, by the slovenly and 
careless denomination of some of the 
muscles, and the six-footed barbar- 
isms of those Greek conjuring names 
which are fit only for the bombast- 
ical anatomy of Paracelsus.” What 
he proposed to substitute was a series 
of appellations derived from the sig- 
nificative nature of each muscle. To 
attain this, he determined to examine 
the nature of those muscles of the 
head which could be supposed to ex- 
press a meaning, and which enable 
one, as it were, to touch and feel the 
inward motions of the mind. The con- 
struction of a convenient nomencla- 
ture, however, was by no means his 
chief object. In bestowing significant 
names upon the muscles, he desired to 
enable us “ to read their significations 
couched in their names ;” and assist 
us in finding out, by a scrutiny of the 
accidents of the head and face, those 
of the mind, of which the former are 
types and representations. - It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that he considered 
his work as a contribution to the 
science of physiognomy; and so in- 
deed it is. rere 

For a man to be ignorant, he af- 
firms, of the manner in which the 
motions of the head are brought 
about, is “to have no better a head- 
piece than that which, counterfeiting 
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the natural motions of speech, uttered 
its mind to Thomas Aquinas, the 
learned Friar Bacon.” He might 
have proceeded, “ or than that which 
in Saragossa, to the inexpressible per- 
plexity of the knight of La Mancha, 
and the wonderful amazement and 
horror of his squire, did converse of 
things past, present, and to come.” 
As for his own conclusions on the 
subject, he professes to offer them 
very modestly to the world, acknow- 
ledging that ere they are made can- 
onical it will be necessary to assem- 
ble a whole college, or rather a 
national synod of anatomists. Still, 
he maintains that he has sprung a 
new vein; adding, however, “ Ifthey 
are contented to allow me to have 
been the first that by art endea- 
youred to link the muscles and the 
affections together in a Pathomyo- 
gamia, or, at least, to have published 
the bans between Myologus and Pa- 
thology, so that any philological 
handfast that cau marry them 
stronger might do it if he pleased, 
I ask no more.” 

Before proceeding to details the 
Chirosopher breaks up some meta- 
physical ground, and starts the ques- 
tion, Whether the motions which, ap- 
pearing on our countenance, become 
symbolical of the affections of the 
mind, are voluntary or involuntary ? 
“ Physicians,” he says, “ call that an 
animal or voluntary motion which 
is made by preceding knowledge, 
either of the intellect or imagination, 
whereby the motive faculty is ex- 
cited, that it may move the members 
after divers manners, according to 
the diversity of the appetite.” With 
this opinion our author in the main 
agrees. We ourselves, however, have 
been accustomed to divide animal 
motions into voluntary, instinctive, 
and passionate. It is true that all 
these can be brought under one head, 
and referred to a common origin; 
but, for practical purposes, the divi- 
sion we have adopted is the most 
convenient. At any rate, “animal” 
and “voluntary” are by no means 
convertible terms. 

Voluntary motions are the result 
of election consequent on a kind of 
mental soliloquy, of which the form 
is, “ To do, or not to do, that is the 
question.” They are of two kinds ; 
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the one the result of deliberation 
immediately preceding, the other of 
former deliberation which has pro- 
duced a habit. Under the latter 
head should, perhaps, be ranged 
many actions which are improperly 
termed instinctive. For example, 
we raise our hand to ward off a 
blow, from a habit acquired by pre- 
cedent experience of pain; and all 
may observe in children, that they 
are very far from having any in- 
stinctive fear of what will hurt them, 
until by frequent trials they have 
acquired a sort of rough criterion by 
which to distinguish danger from its 
opposite. 

It is certain, however, that Sca- 
liger,* the Master of the Subtleties, 
is right, when he reproves Cardan 
for assigning custom as one of the 
fountains of muscular motion dis- 
tinct from the action of the soul; 
for nothing that has not a soul can 
acquire a habit: the existence of the 
first is an essential condition to that 
of the second, which, therefore, can- 
not be the primary cause of any mus- 
cular motion. 


‘* Custom, indeed,” says Bulwer, “ and 
the aptitude of parts, do advance and 
help forward the doing or perfecting of 
some motions ; and it is worth our ad- 
miration to see how in a Chironomer, 
who has his soul in his fingers, the 
muscles of his hand should be directed 
so swiftly to the nerves of his instru- 
ment, while it may be he is afflicted in 
mind, his hand being driven by the com- 
mand of his will to such motions, all the 
ready variations of his cunning fingers 
being done by the nods of his soul, 
though unknown to him—unknown by 
reason of long custom, by which such 
actions become most easy.” 


Bulwer rejects the supposition that 
we perform any motions whatever 
instinctively ; that is to say, without 
co-operation of the soul. 


** We do not always mind the motion,” 
he observes, ‘‘of every particle in our 
head and face, yet all the gestures of the 

arts which we exercise, even when we 
ae not whether we use them or not, 
are motions of the soul, since performed 
by the work of the muscles. ‘ And I 
think,’ saith Marinellus, ‘there is no 
man when he moves after any manner 
his whole head, distorts his face, eye- 
brow, lip, or nose, or winks with one 
eye, which actions sometimes we do, not 


* De Subtilitate, 99, p. 339. 
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being aware of them, and so against our 
knowledge and will; yet none are so 
simple to think they are not the actions 
of the soul, and done by voluntary mo- 
tion.’” 


But how that can be done by 
voluntary motion which is done 
“against our knowledge and will,” 
Bulwer and Marinellus explain not. 
Certain it is, that the winking of the 
eyes is so far from being a voluntary 
motion sometimes, that it is done 
against the express desire of the will 
on the approach of any outward ob- 
ject to too great a proximity. And 
Noctambuli or Somnambuli, what- 
ever Sennertus may say, cannot be 
believed to perform all their motions 
voluntarily. 

The passionate motions of the 
countenance are of a very different 
nature. But they cannot be called 
voluntary, because it is only the most 
consummate politicians, men of the 
world, and actors, that are able in 
any wise to restrain and regulate 
them. Can any one believe, that in 
the ordinary circumstances of life 
the will is necessarily exerted to pro- 
duce a smile, or a frown, or those 
other slight and evanescent motions 
which pass over the countenance like 
a ripple over the surface of water ? 
There is an anecdote told of Made- 
moiselle Clairon, by Herault de 
Sechelles, which will illustrate this 
subject. On one occasion, he says, 
she sat in a chair before a numerous 
audience, and painted in succession 
upon her countenance the whole 
series of passions, with all their vari- 
ous shades and modifications. On 
being asked how she accomplished 
this difficult task, she replied that 
she had made a special study of 
anatomy, and thus ose what par- 
ticular muscle to put in requisition in 
order to express a certain passion of 
the mind. But this was evidently a 
little bit of charlatanerie on the lady's 
part. For, the same muscle assisting 
frequently in representing many and 
opposite passions, it is evident that no 
scientific knowledge of anatomy could 
endow her with the power she pos- 
sessed. We must rather believe, that 
by the mere force of her imagination 
she was capable, in common with other 
great performers, of rousing for a 
moment in her mind the passions she 
wished to represent. Without this, 
the mere play of the muscles would 
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have been but a convulsive carica- 
ture; with it, no anatomical know- 
ledge was necessary, the expression 
of the countenance attending inyo- 
luntarily and almost invariably on 
the — of the soul. 

This reminds us of a very extra- 
ordinary proposition put forward by 
Descartes, in his work entitled, Les 
Passions de l’Ame. He maintains, 
that the symbolical signs of our pas- 
sions are purely arbitrary, that is, 
that they are habits of our body, 
connected by mere accident in in- 
fancy with certain emotions of the 
mind,—an opinion evidently formed 
on a very superficial observation of 
a particular phenomenon, namely, 
that some men—in anger, for exam- 
ple, or any cognate passion—turn 
red, while others become pale. Had 
he here applied, however, his own 
beautiful theory of the composite 
nature of the passions, he might, 

rhaps, have accounted for this fact 
in a far more philosophical manner, 
by supposing that in one case a 
greater amount of some particular 
affection of the mind was mingled 
with the pure passion of anger than 
in the other. As it is, he falls into 
what appears to us a very absurd 
mistake, namely, the supposition that 
it is possible that the same accident 
should determine, in all the human 
species, that the contraction of the 
brows, which we denominate frown- 
ing, should accompany the passion of 
anger, and so on. 

To return, however, from our di- 
gression. Bulwer, in search of the 
cause of muscular motion, finds it in 
what he calls “the animal faculty, 
which gives sense and motion, which 
suggests cogitation, intellection, and 
memory, and which transmits sense 
and motion from the brain by the 
conduct ofthe nerves, with the Greeks 
usually called acyicrixn, that is, ra- 
tionatrix, presiding over all the ac- 
tions and motions that flow from our 
will, that is from election and coun- 
cil.” This is a lengthy descriptive 
definition of the principle of our ex- 
istence, and the source of all our 
actions, and seems to suggest a very 
material mode of viewing man’s na- 
ture. However, we are not much 
the wiser when we learn that of this 
“animal faculty” the “motive fa- 
culty” is a species, which, amon 
other effects, produces those whic 
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paint on the surface of the body the 
inward agitation of the mind. 

All the effects of this faculty, Bul- 
wer, as we have said, esteems to be 
voluntary. He cannot suppose that 
any impression made on the mind 
should rebound, as it were, and be- 
come manifest in the body, without 
the exertion of the will. Nor can 
he understand that the motions of 
the countenance should exist for any 
other purpose than the gratification 
of some appetite. We grant that 
men employ their countenances in 
expressing love and hatred, and in 
producing pleasure or pain in the 
minds of those that behold them; 
but we still maintain that they do 
this as often, at least, involuntarily 
as voluntarily, and that, in the latter 
case, they are imitating the involun- 
tary motions of themselves and 
others. 

We cannot refrain, before quit- 
ting this subject, from alluding 
to an extraordinary notion advanced 
by Galen. He inclines to the opinion 
that all our motions are voluntarily 
performed, but is withheld from 
making a dogmatic assertion by ob- 
serving that infants move and are 


_ ignorant of the offices of muscles. 
fe might as well have been stag- 
gered by the fact, that all men besides 


anatomists are not immovable. For 
if knowledge be required to precede 
motion, it is not a knowledge of the 
mechanism of the muscles, but of the 
end to be attained. But this did not 
suggest itself to Galen, who asks 
how it happens that infants, who are 
ignorant of the “ peculiar instrument 
of motion,” should rather move their 
lips than their feet? He proposes to 
solve the difficulty by the supposition 
that it is not we, after all, that move 
our muscles, but that when we desire 
to do so, God is present to assist us! 
But we have lingered too long 
amid these quaint, general specu- 
lations. Let us leave the examina- 
tion of the differences and resem- 
blances of spontaneous and voluntary 
motion in the hands of Pichol- 
homenes, Nancelius, Archangelus, 
and Riolanus; and, taking for granted 
that there are seven parts in a mus- 
cle, descend at cnce to particulars. 
Bulwer’s object in applying himself 
to “ the virgin philosophy of gesture ” 
was, as we have already hinted, to 
enumerate and methodise all he knew 
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of the outward workings of the mind 
in the body. An idea of the im- 
portance he attached to the research 
may be best conveyed 7 the follow- 
ing extraordinary speculation : — 


“If we could conceive in our mind 
all the organs of motion taken out, we 
should leave few parts to remain, and you 
would not acknowledge man to be a 
living creature; and that not only in 
regard he is depraved in his structure, 
but because he hath sustained a greater 
loss in being deprived of his motion. 
For were the abilities that proceed from 
motion and its instruments separated from 
the body, without doubt man would 
almost cease to be a man, and would de- 
generate into a plant or stock, whereupon 
you could no more observe those motions 
of the muscles which are necessary to 
life; for he could neither follow that 
which is wholesome, nor avoid what is 
noisome. He would be left destitute of 
the grace of elocution, and his mind 
would be enforced to dwell in perpetual 
silence, as in a wooden ecstacy or con- 
gelation,—nay, his soul, which is only 
known by action, being otherwise very 
obscure, would utterly lose the benefit of 
explaining itself, by the almost innu- 
merable motions of the affections and 
passions which outwardly appear by the 
operation of the muscles. * * * 

** Man,” continues our author, further 
on, ‘‘ who, in respect of the variety and 
excellency of his actions, is a most perfect 
creature, has a body withal composed 
of divers parts, answerable to the variety 
of his actions, and every way fitted to 
signify and explain the affections of his 
mind ; among which, the most eminent 
and obvious part, the head, wherein the 
whole man seems to dwell, hath a pre- 
rogative in point of significative motion, 
and, being the forum of the affections, 
hath many advantages for declarative 
action of the subordinate and more pri- 
vate parts of the body. And all this by 
a good right, as being the root of the 
affections and the principle of motion, 
Hence the instruments of voluntary mo. 
tion, the muscles, disposed in the head or 
face, are so honourable and remarkable, 
that if man were deprived of them he 
would look like a Socratical statue, for 
his face would be always in one fixed 
posture, There might be facies, but no 
vultus, or voluntary explanation of his 
mind. It would be like a cabinet locked 
up whose key is lost. No certain way of 
entrance into his mind being to be found, 
Momus his cavil would be just; all the 
inward motions and affections of his mind 
would be obscured in silence, and become 
altogether invisible ; the countenance, 
without the moving virtue of the mus- 
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cles, ordained in time to measure out the 
assions and affections of the mind, re. 
maining like a watch, whose spring or 
principle, and the wheels that served for 
motion, were taken out.” 


We have, soon after this, an enu- 
meration of the motions of the head— 
in a place, from a place, to a place, 
and by a place, “ when its potential 
abilities of signification are reduced 
into act, by any affection or pathe- 
tical motion of the mind.” The 
most obvious of these motions are 
the most complex, which are per- 
ceived before we notice the simple 
motions of which they are composed. 
In a nod, fur example, we first notice 
the inclination of the head, and then 
the contraction and extension of the 
muscles of which it consists. ‘Some 
of these instruments and their mo- 
tions, in lean and muscular men, 
do evidently appear without any dis- 
section ym the veil of the skin.” 

Bulwer now enters into anatomical 
details concerning the muscles by 
which the head is swayed in its move- 
ments, and then developes the philo- 
sophy of nodding, which action, he 
says, expresses “the yielding flexi- 
bility of the will.” In this manner 
we assent, affirm, yield, grant, vote, 
confirm, confess, admit, allow, and 
approve of a thing, as a witty saying, 
for example. It will be impossible to 
descend into the minute investigations 
into which our author plunges, in 
his endeavours to determine the true 
value and signification of the various 
kinds of nods, tosses, and wags of the 
head. We can only observe, that he 
attributes the constant paralytical 
shake of old men’s chins to a per- 
petual state of uncertainty between 
assent and denial, which we suppose 
must be understood allegorically ; 
and that he makes some curious re- 
marks on the turning away of the 
face by rustics and shamefaced peo- 
ple, as well as by those who are 
suspicious, and said, according to the 
Spanish proverb, to wear their beards 
on one shoulder. 


“ Light displeasure, also,” says he, 
“makes us shake our heads, and cast it 
into a sort of ague of distaste; which 
gesture we also use when we disallow, 
chide, forbid, rebuke, condemn, doubt, 
lament, condole, repent, &c.; and is 
nothing else but a slow and definite 
trembling, and an effect arising from the 
Same cause that (ordinary) trembling 
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and horror do, namely, from the retiring 
of the spirits, but in a less degree. The 
muscles by whose operation this impor- 
tant motion is produced are the oblique 
muscles of dislike, moving reciprocally 
by short turns, and so multiplying the 
single motion of oblique disallowance 
into a redoubled and more ample circle of 
distaste. The quick succession of the 
same oblique muscles of one side working 
alone, and their fellows on the other side 
taking it by turns to maintain the rota. 
tion, accomplisheth also that motion of 
the enraged and frantic mind which 
wheels and swings about the head in a 
voluntary and giddy vertigo of phrenzy 
or bacchanalian fury.” 


In the tenderness of love and sup- 
plication, as well as in grief and lan- 
guishing of the mind, the head is 
bent down laterally on one side, as 
the Ghost of Hermione is described 
in the Winter's Tale. 

“« The intimations,” says Bulwer, “that 
are exhibited by this lateral motion of the 
neck have no peculiar muscles assigned 
unto their action, there being not par. 
ticular and private muscles allowed to 
every motion of the mind energetically 
working out its signification by the mo- 
tion of the head.” 


Shakspere, in the passage alluded 
to above, represents Hermione as 
now hanging her head to one side, 
now to another; but Baldus and 
Bulwer observe that on these occa- 
sions the head inclines rather to the 
right shoulder than the left, and ad- 
duce many acute explanations of the 
phenomenon. 

Much of the amusement of Bul- 
wer’s work is derivable from the most 
extraordinary ar. quaint expressions 
and similes he employs. He dis- 
cusses the arrogant and elate bearing 
of the head aloft like a ship’s mast 
upheld by the rigging, the “ volun- 
tary crick of stiff-necked cruelty,” 
and the “the chameleon-like ex- 
pression” of shrugging, which he 
calls also a “dive-dopper, or dob- 
chick of the mind.” By the way he 
starts a curious discussion on the 
monk’s hood, thought by Vesalius to 
have derived its origin from the 
muscle trapezius, sometimes called 
cucullaris, and compared by old 
anatomical writers, now to a maid’s 
coif or kercher, now to “the clout 
which the women of Cremona wear 
upon their shoulders.” Bulwer, not 
satisfied with these simple similitudes, 
denominates it “a monk and tacit 
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confessor of the living monastery of 
Mount Cephalon, and of the Order of 
Nature.” From the trapezius he 
passes to the serratus, and, to use his 
own expression, “follows the un- 
happy int of another allegory,” 
which we cannot repeat. 

This, which is an outline of Bul- 
wer’s first great division, will give 
some idea of his mode of handling 
the subject. He discusses in the 
same manner the motions of the 
forehead, brows, ears, nose, cheeks, 
lips, and eyes. In the various sec- 
tions devoted to these subjects we 
find the whole theory of nose-wisdom, 
snorting, winking, pouting, mocking, 
kissing, gaping, yawning, shewing 
the tongue, &c. &c. As a further 
specimen of the style in which these 
important matters are treated, we 
give the following—for the ladies :— 


“In salutation, valediction, reconcilia- 
tion, or renewing of love, congratula- 
tion, approbation, adulation, subjection, 
confederation, but more especially and 
naturally in token of love, we use 
to kiss, which is done by drawing 
together the lips into themselves, and 
a little putting forth the parts that 
lie loosely scattered about the mouth, 
this being the usual prologue to a kiss, 
which cannot be decently done unless we 
a little contract our mouth ; which signi- 
fications of our will are thus exhibited 
by the moving of the muscle commonly 
called the constringent pair of the lips, 
or corrugans, from puckering the mouth, 
which is done after this manner :—The 
upper lip is not only drawn together, but 
withal pulled downward, and the lower 
lip lifted up, whereby the lips are col- 
lected and reduced into themselves, This 
muscle I find, from its employment, to be 
called osculatorium, because it contracts 
the lips when we fasten a kiss upon an- 
other ; which name implies only the man- 
ner of the outward action, and not any 
inward affection of the mind exhibited 
thereby, the Latins having no word to 
signify both, which the Greeks have, 
with whom @Asiv is both to love and to 
kiss. This muscle, from its office, might 
be called the loving pair—par dilectionis, 
or the sphincter of salutation.” 


The Chirosopher discusses also whe- 
ther or not men can shake their ears 
as a general rule. Pliny, of whom 
he takes no notice, decides in the ne- 
gative.” * 

‘**Claramontius,” says our author, 
‘and, indeed, all semeiotical philoso- 





* Hist, Nat, lib, xi, c. 50. 
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phers, are here lost, concluding that there 
is scarce any refluction of the affection 
into the ears, and that of themselves 
they have no order at all to motion ;” 


—which explains the cruel irony 
of the expression “Go shake your 
ears.” The whole family of the 
Flacci at Rome, however, with Her- 
cules and the Emperor Justinian, are 
said to have been not quite so help- 
less; and St. Augustin speaks of 
those who could move one or both 
ears at pleasure. Casaubon and 
Hofman had themselves seen indi- 
viduals who could perform this 
achievement. Vesalius had met at 
Padua a facetious lawyer, one Clau- 
dius Symonius, a Forojuliensian, 
and a valiant and stout man called 
Petrus Ravisierius, of Geneva, who 
could with great facility wag their 
ears. Scipio Duplesis, moreover, 
surnamed “the Resolver,” writes of 
two inhabitants of Gascony whom he 
had ascertained from personal obser- 
vation to possess this faculty. Bul- 
wer himself reports that a schoolfel- 
low of his used in sport to move his 
ears; and we ourselves can add, that 
whilst undergoing the process of 
education we were fortunate enough 
once to encounter a boy who could 
not only shake his ears, but fold 
them like a leaf of the sensitive 
plant shrinking from the hand of 
man. 

We cannot refrain, before conclud- 
ing this paper, from giving a brief 
sketch of John Bulwer’s speculations 
on laughter. He introduces them by 
a description of the broad membrane 
which covers the face like a vizard, 
and under which work the forty-six 
muscles that concur in producing the 
varied expressions of the counte- 
nance, twenty-four being destined to 
assist the motions of the eyes and 
eyebrows alone, which shew the 
importance of these features in the 
physical language of the passions. 
“By means of these instruments, 
man,” says Bulwer, “with his very 
countenance alone, can express all 
his mind and desire, when at any 
time it happens to be inconvenient or 
unlawful to open it in words at 
length.” 


‘In profuse laughter,” observes our 
author, “the motions that appear in the 
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face ate very remarkable, there being 
not any particle of the face that is move. 
able but it is moved by common or its 
particular muscles, which lie under the 
skin of the face, and whose actions in- 
troduce so notable a change and altera- 
tion in the countenance. Man only 
laughs because he hath a countenance 
furnished with muscles to declare what 
is signified thereby. In other creatures 
the face, or muzzle rather, is dull and 
heavy, and seems to sleep in an immove. 
able habit; not but that other creatures 
are stirred up after their manner to ex- 
press some signs of exultation and de- 
light, which supply the place of laughter : 
but because they do not, as we do, 
change their countenance, they are not 
said tolaugh. * * * Inthis drama 
of the muscles performed by excessive 
laughter upon the theatre of mirth, the 
countenance, the mouth seems to lead the 
chorus.” 

After this Bulwer enters into a 
minute description of the confusion 

roduced in the face by excessive 
aughter (passing from the lips to 
the nose, eyes, and eyebrows), and 
explains by the way why it causes 
the jaws to ache, and why some ladies 
refrain from laughing. He also ad- 
vances what he maintains to be a new 
theory, namely, that the forehead is 
immovable in laughter. If, how- 
ever, it be new, it is false. Some 
men’s foreheads in laughter wrinkle 
excessively, a true representation of 
which may be seen in the Laughing 
Faun. 

Into further details, however, we 
cannot enter, and shall conclude with 
a word on the new nomenclature 
proposed by the Chirosopher. As 
the reader will have already sus- 
pected, he derives the names he pro- 
poses to give to the muscles from the 
affections of the mind they assist in 
expressing. A few specimens will 
impart some idea of his plan. The 
two muscles which perform the act 
of nodding are called the assenting or 
yielding pair, or the muscles of ap- 
probation ; those which assist in 
bowing are the reverential pair, or 
the muscles of adoration ; those b 
which the shaking of the head is 
performed are called musculos ab- 
nuentes, denying muscles ; that which 
turns the eye towards the nose is 
the squinting, tragic, or hobgoblin 
muscle ; and so on. 
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From these examples it will be seen 
that our friend Bulwer wishes to 
establish that all the muscles of the 
face are employed to express the pas- 
sions of the mind, and that by ob- 
serving their motions we may become 
acquainted with the character of the 
persons with whom we mix in the 
world. And there can be no doubt 
that the physiognomist is able, in a 
limited degree, to effect this. But 
whether it be possible to reduce the 
observation of “the pathetical mo- 
tions of the countenance” into a 
science is another thing. We think 
it is not. The art of detecting the 
inner workings of the spirit by scru- 
tinising the features may be attained 
by a man of calm understanding and 
acute observation, but this power 
cannot be communicated in any thing 
like perfection to another. There is 
no progressive improvement in phy- 
siognomy. All depends on the indi- 
vidual ability of one man. At the 
same time the study is by no means 
unuseful. If it be difficult or impos- 
sible to attain the power of “ finding 
the mind’s construction in the face,” 
it is yet within the reach of all to 
acquire some knowledge of the work- 
ings of the passions as connected 
with their outward manifestations. 
By studying physiognomy also, the 
speculator on moral phenomena will 
greatly assist himself, for the mind 
loves to find something material 
whereon to rest. It soon grows 
weary of the circling flight of the 
eagle, and alights with pleasure on a 
pinnacle whose base reposes on the 
earth. Those, therefore, who can 
reconcile themselves to Bulwer’s 
quaint style, frigid allegories, ridicu- 
lous conceits, and absurd nomencla- 
ture, will not go away uninstructed 
from his pages. Let them, therefore, 
look out for his volume. It is rare, 
and we wish they may get it. The 
man had much sterling sense, a good 
knowledge of the scholastic philoso- 
phy, a considerable—nay, a profound 
acquaintance with anatomy, and 
though not always successful in his 
explanations, or philosophical in his 
theories, he is almost always inge- 
nious, and invariably contrives to 
enliven his disquisitions by some odd 
expression or eccentric idea. 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF THE GHOST IN ** HAMLET.” 


BY PROFESSOR GRABSTEIN, PHIL. D. OF GOTTINGEN. 


We Germans are very fond of the 
tragedy of Hamlet, and perhaps we 
read it more frequently and studi- 
ously than any other of Shakspeare’s 
plays. It suits many of the predomi- 
nant characteristics of our national 
mind. Its substitution of thought 
for action, and constant preference 
of speculation and design to practical 
efforts and embodied structure ; its 
suggestiveness to the mind, and its 
disbelief in the efficiency or utility 
of any real acts of individual resolve ; 
its constant excitements, and its in- 
disposition to a result ; its irritability 
of will, and its procrastination even 
of the attempts at doing ; the dreami- 
ness of its outlines, and the melan- 
choly filling up of its business of life ; 
the certainty of its many suffering 
hearts, and the doubtfulness of the 
limits of speculation, experiment, and 
madness (the shades of which so often 
run into each other); its indirect 
and equivocal dealings with man- 
kind, as to plots, policies, and ma- 
neeuvres ; and its direct dealing with 
the world of spirits, and the thoughts 
that hover round the brink of the 
grave and the very outskirts of hu- 
man existence ;—all these things have 
ever rendered this trauerspiel an ob- 
ject of peculiar interest in Germany. 

I do not by any means think, that 
concerning the heroes (for the tra- 
gedy has two), or indeed concerning 
any of the other characters, “ all has 
been said,” and that the subject is 
even bordering upon exhaustion. For 
how should thoughts upon Life and 
Death be exhausted, supposing all 
the characters of the tragedy had 
been thoroughly examined, under- 
stood, and fixed? ‘This is far from 
being the case. I am well acquainted 
with the labours of Goéthe, Tieck, 
Schlegel, and Borne, upon this mat- 
ter, and also, in some respects, with 
the labours of Dr. Johnson, Sir 
Samuel Coleridge, Professor Hazlitt, 
and the Rev. Charles Knight; but I 
must, nevertheless, repeat my asser- 
tion—much remains to bedone. Iam 
not so bold a man, especially being, 
as I am, a foreigner, as to step for- 


ward to attempt to supply these nu- 
merous deficiencies. All I propose 
to do is to enter upon some examina- 
tion of one of the principal charac- 
ters. I accordingly make choice of 
one who has hitherto had the least 
attention paid to him; and this cir- 
cumstance appears to me as a re- 
markable oversight, considering his 

reat virtues while living, his suf- 
ion after death, and the fact of 
his being the chief agent and mover 
of the whole tragedy. The philoso- 
phical hero of the tragedy is Prince 
Hamlet, the dramatic hero is the 
Ghost. 

It cannot be said that there is any 
flesh-and-blood hero in this drama, 
for the king (Claudius), who comes 
the nearest to such a position, only 
acts as the circumstances threatening 
his own safety compel. Prince Ham- 
let never accomplishes any thing of 
direct purpose from first to last, and 
the Ghost never succeeds; but he 
constantly endeavours, and that is the 
first dramatic condition. As my dear 
departed friend, Ludwig Bérne, used 
to say, ‘“‘ Hamlet does not, at the very 
last, kill the king to avenge his fa- 
ther’s murder, but to avenge his 
own.” Still, 1 must repeat that the 
Ghost had done its utmost to obtain 
vengeance for itself, on its own ac- 
count; and that it did not succeed 
was not its fault, but because Hamlet 
was a perfectly impracticable man. 
He would do nothing, and there was 
no doing any thing with him. No 
active, flesh-and-blood hero being in 
operation, but a philosophical specu- 
lator in front, with a ghost at work 
behind him, the whole tragedy moves 
round (not onwards) upon a wonder- 
ful night-wind, and the dark round- 
about only ceases to turn when the 
night-wind, in despair of accomplish- 
ing an onward motion, blows down 
the whole machine with all its me- 
lancholy group. This wonderful 
night-wind, as one of the dramatis 
persone, has its temporary abode in 
a suit of steel armour, and is called 
the Ghost. 

I know yery well, and I trust I 
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may express it without offence, that 
any one and scholars in 
England when they read this will 
say, *Ah, you Germans like the 
Ghost because he is a shadow and an 
empty voice, a darkness and a fear, 
a nonentity full of dreadful half- 
revealments of other worlds, a moon- 
shiner and a mystery.” I expect this 
humbly, but not with entire sub- 
mission. For, on the contrary, let 
me be permitted to say that I con- 
sider the Ghost as the only one of all 
the principal personages in the whole 
play whose character, state of mind, 
and purpose, as well as private doings, 
are quite clear ; who takes the most 
direct and unequivocal means for the 
accomplishment of his purpose, and 
who perseveres to the end without 
hesitation, scruple, distraction, self- 
prevarication, or delay, A few words 
may be expected of me in support of 
this assertion, and I respectfully offer 
the following. 

Of Prince Hamlet it cannot, of 
course, be necessary to make any re- 
mark as to the difficulty of knowing 
absolutely his true state of mind, or 
any comments on his dreamy indeci- 
sions and confused progress. Let us, 
therefore, turn to King Claudius. 
Certainly his state of mind, feelings, 
and private doings, are not at all clear 
to view. He evidently has great re- 
morse of conscience, and the kindest 
regard and consideration towards 
Hamlet, whom he endeavours, though 
in vain, to conciliate. He intends the 
crown of Denmark to descend to him 
on his own death, and distinctly says 
so. Yet, when once he has deter- 
mined on Hamlet’s destruction, he 
displays no sort of conscience or 
scruple as to any villanous means 
that may be adopted. He speaks of 
the queen as having great influence 
over him; but he must have had 
great influence over her in the first 
instance, and probably during his 
brother's life. But what was the na- 
ture and extent of that influence 
(and it could hardly have been a 
pure one), and whether he had any 
actual arrangement with her touch- 
ing the crown before he committed 
the murder, no evidence exists. The 
degree to which the queen had parti- 
cipated in, or connived at, the murder, 
is equally mysterious; nor is her 
conduct towards Hamlet very clear, 
for she appears at one time tho- 
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roughly of his way of thinking, and 
full of remorse, swearing, also, not to 
divulge what has passed in their in- 
terview; and yet there is every ap- 
pearance that Claudius has presently 
regained all his ascendancy over her 
feelings. ‘They agree together as to 
the importance of removing Hamlet, 
but it does not appear whether the 
queen has any knowledge of the 
ne that is laid against his life. 
olonius denies having given any 
sort of countenance to the addresses 
of Hamlet to his daughter, and says 
that he had never thought of her 
par married to the prince; and 
yet he had previously allowed them 
to associate very much together, so 
that his sudden order to his daughter 
to deny her society to Hamlet looks 
rather like a touch of policy in the 
old statesman, both to force Hamlet 
to an open declaration and proposal, 
and at the same time to ule him- 
self in a scrupulously honest and 
unambitious light. I would not be 
understood as saying any of these 
things are absolutely thus; I onl 
say that matters are not clear wit 
regard to various characters, and 
that these doubts are suggested to 
my mind. When Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern accompany Hamlet to 
England, it seems very probable that, 
although they may not exactly know 
how his destruction is to be effected, 
yet they are well aware they are 
oing upon a bad business. This 
is Hamlet’s own private opinion, and 
he had a pretty keen sight when he 
chose to look closely into a particular 
thing, instead of a generalisation, as 
was his ordinary custom. It will 
have been observed that these are 
not trivial questions; for if they did 
not know of the plot, then they were 
innocent victims of Hamlet's forged 
letter of commission, Still no word 
is breathed by any one to shew that 
they did know what was intended ; 
and that they so easily fell into the 
trap would rather lead one to believe 
that they did not know. I do not 
well understand the true character of 
Laertes, who, believing the king had 
killed his father, was thrown into a 
state of ungovernable fury, raised a 
rebellion, and was about to kill 
Claudius, and all this in the most 
open, straight-forward, valiant, un- 
disguised manner; and yet, on the 
very first proposal, consented to act 
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in a directly opposite way against 
Hamlet, coinciding in the dark plot, 
agreeing to every base mancuvre 
and secret “ shuffling,” and proposing 
himself the villany and cowardice of 
the poisoned foil. Was Horatio in 
earnest when he proposed to drink 
the remainder of the poison, and die 
for no reason at all, except to accom- 
any Hamlet as matter of sociality ? 
t is scarcely credible. His remark 
upon the occasion is not that of a 
man who intends to do a thing, but 
of one who looks at it. He says 
(evidently peeping into the cup), 
“There’s yet some liquor left!” 
Could he expect that any body would 
say, “ Well, then, drink it?” No, 
his remark was rather interrogative, 
as though he would have said, “ Shall 
I drink it?” If he had really in- 
tended to do so, he would hardly 
have made any remark upon it be- 
forehand, as he must be sure nobody 
could stand quietly by and see a 
fellow-creature drink poison! With 
the private history of the love of 
Ophelia, and to what lengths this 
might or might not have carried her 
before her separation from Hamlet, 
I do not venture to meddle; because, 
whatever fascinating qualitics and 
abundant opportunities Prince Ham- 
let had possessed, I do not any where 
discover sufficient grounds for the 
strong expression used by Ludwig 
Borne with reference to their in- 
timacy. I am also deterred from 
saying more, because I have heard 
that the English readers of Shak- 
speare entertain a considerable affec- 
tion for the memory of the “ fair 
Ophelia,” which would cause them to 
resist any imputation upon her vir- 
tue; and, besides, I am afraid that 
the Editor of this Magazine might 
decline to insert my article, which I 
have been meditating during these 
last three years. We do not write so 
fast in Germany as in some other 
countries. 

I trust I have said enough to 
justify the remark I ventured to 
make as to the difficulty that existed 
of thoroughly and clearly knowing 
and settling all these characters,—to 
say nothing of their thoughts, mo- 
tives, and actions. It is just the 
same as in real life we so often ex- 
perience. I shall now proceed to 
deal with the Ghost. 

As my dear friend Borne is the 
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only writer who, in his learned stu- 
dies and well-considered admiration 
of Shakspeare, has paid due attention 
to the character of the Ghost in 
Hamlet, 1 shall proceed to translate 
the remarks on this topic in his 
Gesammelte Schriften (s. 172, Zweiter 
Theil), and then offer a few com- 
ments of my own, because I truly 
cannot, in some important points, 
agree with what he says :— 


‘* Is the Ghost really so sublime as he 
has often been represented? He steps 
forth in armour, but, as it appears to 
me, his covering only (or medium through 
which he appears on earth) is cased in 
mail, while his inner soul is tender and 
naked. The family likeness between him 
and his son Hamlet is not at all to be 
mistaken. He is a weak, philosophising, 
winged spirit, who is most at home in 
the air. Hamlet’s father is fond of talk- 
ing much, and rhetorically. We could 
believe that we heard some admirable 
actor. The time which is allowed him to 
wander about is extremely short, and he 
almost loses it unembraced, Instead of 
beginning with the weighty matter in 
hand—with his murder, be, in the first 
place, narrates of his hell torments, and 
manifests the utmost desire to make a 
great poetical description thereof. He 
intends to observe a regular climax, and 
end with the terrible, the fratricidal act. 
But this is here anerror. The awfulness 
of a ghost is that it appears and speaks ; 
what it does and says, even were they 
of the most horrible nature, is mere 
childishness after the former. The Ghost 
also seems, in that other world, not to 
have improved his knowledge of mankind, 
otherwise he would have chosen another, 
rather than Hamlet, as the executor of 
revenge. Perhaps, however, that was 
not at all the intention of his appearing. 
He wandered about, depending upon 
good luck to find an avenger for himself ; 
but, by bad luck, among the whole 
court, Hamlet was the only child elect of 
Fortune, The Ghost is very anxious to 
make Horatio and the other witnesses 
swear, in order that they should not speak 
of what they had seen: he neglected, 
however, what was much more necessary, 
—to command the silence of his son. 
The latter chattered, and let out every 
thing, and thereby frustrated the wish of 
his father and hisown design. The king 
finally perishes, it is true ; yet he is not 
brought to his account as the murderer of 
his brother, but as the murderer of his 
nephew. The ‘ old mole’ was blind.”— 
Dramaturgische Blitter. Zweite Abtheilung. 


Now, first as to the sublimity of 
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the Ghost. It undoubtedly is not 
sublime in the sense in which that 
term is used when we speak ofa pre- 
ternatural spirit presented to us by 
ZEschylus ; nor is It of the same kind 
of sublimity as one of the spirits in 
Milton. But I submit that nothing 
of this sort would have been appro- 
priate, because the time, the scene, 
and the characters, are not classical, 
but belonging to a romantic age; 
beside which, the Ghost has anearthly 
mission to perform, and has an earthly 
narrative to unfold. A loftier tone, 
or any less familiar style, would have 
been en appropriate, and much less 
affecting. admit that the Ghost 
occasionally uses undignified and un- 
becoming language in speaking of his 
brother; nevertheless, if we admit 
the poetical propriety of the Ghost 
seeking for revenge, we may excuse 
his expressing himself rather warmly 
upon the subject, more particularly 
as Hamlet needed abundant urging. 
Strong as were the Ghost’s expres- 
sions, they were, nevertheless, not 
strong enough for the purpose. Still, 
the Ghost did Its utmost, and in the 
best way, and attained as much suc- 
cess as was possible with a speculative 
and impracticable man, é. e. It excited 
all his mental faculties, and threw 
him into continual fluctuations of 
passion and projects. With respect 
to the Ghost appearing in a suit of 
armour, I do not wonder that some 
pains should have been taken among 
the German admirers of Shakspeare 
to discover the significance of that 
circumstance. polees we are rather 
too fond of trying to find or invest a 
ee in every part and detail 
of the work ofa great poet. I con- 
sider it a good fault; and that it 
is much more to the advantage of all 
poets to be so studied than with an 
opposite tendency to indifference, 
hasty reading, denial, and disbelief. 
Still, in the present instance, I think 
the suit of mail was not meant as an 
intimation of something secret, dark, 
and “ locked up” from human eyes 
(as the murder was), but was rather 
intended as a solemn and picturesque 
memento of the deceased, his warlike 
achievements, and the period in which 
he lived. How beautifully scenic, 
pictorial, and ——— is the ex- 
pression of “the glimpses of the 
moon,” conveying as it does, in a 
word, the exact effect produced by 
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the moon upon’steel armour moving 
slowly along. The passage has been 
carefully rendered in the translation 
of Shakspeare by Schlegel and Tieck : 


“* Was bedentets, 
Das, todter Leichnam, du in vollern Stahl 
Aufs neu des Mondes Diimmerschein 
besuchst, 
Die Nacht entstellend.” 


I am obliged, however, with great 
respect and humility, to doubt if the 
word diimmerschein (literally, twi- 
light-shine, or dawn-shine) is the best 
that could be found. It is scarcely 
so good as wechselchein (changeful- 
shine) or wechselblick (changeful- 
glance) would have been. 

That there is a strong “ family 
likeness” between Hamlet and the 
Ghost must at once be admitted, 
and it was the instinct or design of 
a great genius to represent it so; 
but the term “ weak,” as applied to 
either father or son, should only be 
used with great caution, and some 
undoubted qualification. My busi- 
ness being only with the Ghost, I 
shall confine myself to defending him 
from such acharge. That he is fond 
of talking and philosophising, is true 
enough; but he was not weak in 
mind or body while living, nor weak 
in spirit and purpose in his ghostly 
state. Very much is said of his 
achievements while living. Horatio 
says of the Ghost :— 


‘* Such was the very armour he had on 

When he the ambitious Norway com- 
batted ; 

So frowned he once when in an angry 


parle 
Ile smote the stedded Polack on the ice.” 
agticact, 


And in the same scene Horatio 
alludes to his prowess in single com- 
bat :— 


* Our last king, 
Whose image even but now appeared to 


us, 

Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Nor- 
way, 

Thereto prick’d on by a most emulate 
pride, 

Dared to the combat ; in which our valiant 
Hamlet 

(For so this side of our known world 
esteemed him), 

Did slay this Fortinbras.” 


In the first speech of Claudius he 
speaks of the late king as “ our most 
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valiant brother ;” while Hamlet com- 
= him, directly or indirectly, to 

yperion, to Hercules, to Jove, to 
Mars, to Mercury :— 


“ A combination and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his 
seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 
Act iii. s. 4. 


So much for the form, strength, 
energy, courage, and grace ofthe mur- 
dered king. That he was weak in mind 
or character nowhere appears, unless it 
be considered that the great affection 
he displays (both as man and ghost) 
for the queen, is a proof of weakness. 
It is not so; for a great affection is a 
great strength, and if there be any 
amiable weaknesses necessarily con- 
nected with it, such is the condition 
of human feelings. Our strength is 
often founded upon our weakness, 
and our weakness often grows out of 
our strength ; while Goéthe goes so 
far as to say that our virtues are 
founded upon our vices, and grow 
with their growth; meaning, I pre- 
sume, that the consciousness of vice 
induces in a fine nature the greater 


struggle after virtue. 

If meen the Ghost be weak in 
any thing, it is in the bad names he 
calls the king; and Hamlet follows 
the example, and carries it to a far 
more extravagant degree. The re- 


semblance between father and son 
also holds good in the love they both 
display for philosophical reflection ; 
for making not only the air a home 
for speculation, but also the grave, 
and the abodes of pain and darkness. 
It is no more reasonable to say that 
they are rhetorical, and seek to pro- 
duce impressive effects, than to accuse 
every eloquent man of vanity who 
habitually exercises his faculty. All 
men who talk well are fond of talk- 
ing, and usually talk much on that 
account, and also because others are 
fond of listening to them. It is true 
that the Ghost devotes some of his 
pone time to informing Hamlet of 

is hell-torments, a subject on which 
he felt sensibly; nor do I see why 
we should expect him at once to “ go 
to work” in a business-like way with 
all the earthly matters of fact: his 
torments were a serious thing to him, 
whatever a critic might think of them. 
Besides, a full heart does not speak in 
precise order, with a formal state- 
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ment of its case, but is more apt to 
“ dally with its woe,” or else begin 
with the end of its story and present 
state of suffering or emotion. In my 
humble judgment the poet has here 
done very rightly, and Bérne is quite 
wrong. I shall also have another 
reason to offer for this allusion to his 
torments before I conclude the pre- 
sent examination. 

Shakspeare is said to have acted 
the part of the Ghost himself, and no 
other part. This circumstance alone 
should exalt the character in the 
minds of all students and admirers 
of the great poet. It was this cir- 
cumstance that first led me to con- 
sider the Ghost more attentively. 
No doubt but Shakspeare acted and 
delivered the part in the finest manner. 
Perhaps he took it upon himself, be- 
cause no one else could do it justice? 
Perhaps he had a kind of affection 
for the part? Having already every 
human experience within his own 
breast, perhaps he liked the novelty 
of feeling himself a ghost? Perhaps 
he made the speeches a little bit 
longer on that account ? 

I hardly feel sure, with the critic 
upon whose remarks I am at present 
commenting, that the awfulness of a 
ghost is confined to its appearing and 
speaking, and that what it may sa 
or do is mere childishness. Admit 
the existence of ghosts, and we must 
surely admit the existence of differ- 
ent sorts of ghosts. Toa cool phi- 
losopher or critic who treats of these 
things, the sayings and doings of a 
preternatural appearance may seem 
childishness; there would, however, 
be a great difference in the emotions 
of one who saw a ghost, if it pre- 
sented itself with a pathetic air and 
melodious speech, or came stridin 
forward with a voice of thunder an 
a flaming sword. It is an easy mat- 
ter to talk slightingly about a ghost, 
and a trying position to meet one. 

With respect to the choice of his 
avenger, it seems most probable that 
the Ghost was not permitted to select 
any body except Hamlet. There is 
direct evidence that It did not choose 
to select one of the courtiers. Ho- 
ratio offered his services, and was re- 
fused. He says,— 


“* Ifthere be any good thing to be done 
That may to thee do ease, and grace to 


me, 
Speak to me,” &c.—Act i. se. 1. 
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‘Was Horatio refused because Ham- 
let only could be accepted? or was 
his service declined on account of his 
stipulation that it should be a “ good 
thing,” and “do grace” to Horatio, 
when the purpose of the Ghost was to 
obtain revenge and the death of the 
king, which were evil things? I in- 
cline to think that each of these rea- 
sons had weight. The Ghost knew 
very well whom It wanted, and what 
Tt wanted, and how to obtain Its want, 
if only Hamlet could be made to act. 

I have said that the Ghost was the 
only one of the principal personages 
in this tragedy whose character, state 
of mind, purposes, and private do- 
ings, are quite clear; I must, how- 
ever, honestly make the admission, 
that this assertion applies only to the 
Ghost in his ghostly capacity. There 
exists a curious discrepancy between 
the latter and his character as a man. 
I mean to say, that while every body 
who speaks of him as a man pays 
the highest eulogiums to his valiant, 
noble, and affectionate character ; 
and while it appears that his me- 
mory is highly venerated and be- 
loved, he himself, as the Ghost, al- 
ludes to his former existence as hay- 
ing been full of vices and crimes. 
To say that he had many “ imper- 
fections on his head” was no more 
than could be expected of any de- 
parted spirit who made a comment 
upon its earthly sojourn ; but he al- 
ludes to “foul crimes.” He is con- 
fined during the day,— 


“* To fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of 
nature 
Are burnt and purged away.”—Act i.s. 4. 


He adds, that he was “ cut off in 
the blossom of his sins,” and inti- 
mates that the magnitude of these 
renders the suddenness of his depar- 
ture, and want of all due prepara- 
tion, a “ most horrible” circumstance. 
Yet, on the other hand, besides the 
eulogiums of the rest, Hamlet says 
of him,— 

“ He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 


These two portraitures of the same 
man are as unlike as the two por- 
traits which Hamlet paints of the late 


king and the present one. The 
Ghost intimates as many bad things 


of himself when he was alive as his 
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son avers concerning Claudius. I 
know of no way to reconcile these 
discordant accounts, except to say, 
that what men may regard as up- 
right and virtuous is yet very erring 
and cruel in the Courts of Futurity ; 
and that Purgatory was considered 
necessary at that time in Denmark. 
Be this, however, as it may, the cha- 
racter, purposes, and actions of the 
Ghost, in his spiritual and dramatic 
capacity, are quite clear to the un- 
derstanding. He tells his story, 
states his purpose, commands obe- 
dience, swears the witnesses to si- 
lence in a persevering manner, pro- 
tects the queen from Hamlet's in- 
creasing violence in pursuance of his 
injunctions that she should be spared, 
and impressively exhorts his son to 
follow up his “ almost blunted pur- 
pose.” As the mission of the Ghost 
is not of a pure and virtuous kind, 
but to gratify the evil passion of re- 
venge and cause murder, he can 
only be regarded so far (and how- 
ever amiable he may appear in other 
respects) as an evil spirit. This 
shews that Purgatory is the right 
thing for him, and that he needs 
more of it. And this, also, is the 
further dramatic justification of his 
description of his fiery torments. 

I am informed that, upon the 
English stage, the Ghost always ap- 
pears in a suit of mail—in fact, armed 
cap-d-pié —in every scene the same 
as in the first. This cannot be cor- 
rect. The text is against it. When 
the Ghost appears to Hamlet in his 
own house, and in the apartment of 
his late wife and queen, now the wife 
and queen of his brother, there is a 
fine propriety in the poet’s giving 
him the habit he wore when living. 
It offers a striking and pathetic con- 
trast to the mind and feelings. Ham- 
let exclaims,— 


‘* My father, in his habit as he lived! 
Look where he goes, even now, out at 
the portal !”.—Act iii. sc. 4. 


Now, as his father did not always 
live in a suit of armour, but wore a 
habit of the costume of his time, it is 
evident that he ought in this scene to 
be dressed as he used to appear in 
his ordinary domestic life. Ican see 
no means by which the actors can at- 
tempt to evade this conclusion, ex- 
cept by saying, that the word “ ha- 
bit” does not allude to his attire, but 
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to his mode or habit of life, in stand- 
ing or walking; and, in particular, 
while walking out of the portal. 
Yet this can scarcely be added as a 
habit of life, and one of marked pe- 
culiarity, unless it was the habit of 
other people to walk out of the win- 
dow. Hamlet's exclamation, also, on 
seeing the Ghost upon this occasion, 
is an additional circumstance in fa- 
vour of his less alarming and more 
touching appearance, reminding his 
son of their domestic relations. 


** What would your gracious figure ?” 


This is certainly a very different 
impression from that conveyed to 
Hamlet on first seeing the Ghost in 


A Forest-Home in Summer. 
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his armour, when he doubts whether 
the “ figure” may not be a “ goblin 
damned!” I have been informed by 
an antiquarian friend, that the early 
editions of Shakspeare justify the 
opinion I have hazarded, by some 
actual stage-direction. I do not 
myself know how far this may be the 
case ; the ¢ext alone is to me sufficient 
evidence. This change of dress has 
been adopted on the German stage ; 
at least, 1t was so some time since, 
when Tieck had the direction of the 
Dresden theatre. Several of the 
scofters asked him “ ifthe Ghost had 
a wardrobe?” To which Tieck 
boldly, and very properly, answered, 
“ Yes; a ghost has as many changes 
of habit as his errand needs.” 


A FOREST-HOME IN SUMMER, 


Wovtp I might breathe the spirit of this hour 


Into a sweet, glad song! 


Would that my voice 


Were gifted for awhile with blessed power 
To move all them that heard it to rejoice ! 
Oh! if cold words were not, alas! all vain 
To picture forth a scene so gay, so fair, 
Tlow many a loving lip should bless my strain, 
How many a kindling heart my rapture share! 


Around me is a bower of light-green leaves, 
And almond-scented blossoms, white as snow ; 
What wondrous fragrance the warm air receives 
From those light branches, waving to and fro! 
How, hour by hour, the soft round buds unclose 
And shine in star-like beauty! how the bee, 
Embowered in these sweets, forsakes the rose, 
And here, the live-long day, hums merrily! 


And those fair roses with their clustered bloom,— 
The opening buds wearing their ruddy light 
Of youth, that fadeth as they near their doom, 
Till e’en the inmost leaf is marble-white ; 
The jessamine, sweet parasite! is near ; 
The lavender breathes out its spicy scent ; 
Sweetly the varied odours mingle here, 
Like many sounds in richest concord blent. 


Yonder the lime-tree, like a temple green, 
Stands in its summer verdure ; who could say 

With what a glorious light the sun, at e’en, 
Enwraps that tree, when every yellow ray 

Ilas left in gloom the neighb’ring oaks ? —who tell 
How gracefully its branches wave, whene’er 

The all-awakening wind, with deepened swell, 
Calls forth the maryellous beauty sleeping there ? 
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Far, far away, how calm and beautiful 
The sunny distance seems !—a land of hope, 
And promise, and delight, wherein to cull 
All lovely flow’rs of thought, and give free scope 
To the soul’s wandering fancies ; for it lies 
Half-hidden, half-revealed, and I can gaze 
Upon its purple tints with gladdened eyes, 
Catching soft glimpses through the floating haze. 


Those nearer beechen woods, the sunshine loves 
To vary their glad beauty, lingering 

At eventide to flood the highest groves 
With ruddy splendour. Many a busy wing 

Throws a light passing shadow, many a sound 
Of joyful music bursts upon the breeze, 

The while those deer to yonder heathy mound 
Glide softly from the shadow of the trees. 


Near me the dial, with a wreath of flowers 
Twining about its foot, all silently 
Marketh the passage of the silent hours : 
Calm monitor, that ‘neath this summer sky, 
Amid this woodland gladness, witness bears 
Of things that here we else might oft forget,— 
Of time, and change, and all the human cares 
That; even here, have pow’r to reach us yet! 


I had not meant to breathe of aught but joy 
In this my summer song ; but now a thought 
Of care has come to dim, yet not destroy, 
The bliss my soul from God’s own works had caught. 
To them I turn again, and o’er my mind 
Their influence steals: all shades of sadness flee, 
All earthly cares their galling chains unbind, 
And my glad spirit as a child’s is free! 
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OF VICTOR HUGO'S LYRICS. 


Tue author of Notre Dame de Paris, 
if we except the celebrity which that 
masterpiece of the romantic-grotesque 
obtained for him here as well as in 
his own country, is not otherwise fa- 
miliarly known to the English pub- 
lic. True, his recent appearance as 
a picturesque, political, and some- 
what crotchety tourist, upon ground 
travelled over by every traveller of 
this travelling nation, may have ex- 
tended his name in “ perfidious Al- 
bion,” though we question whether 
Le Rhin ever excited sufficient in- 
terest to induce the amateur of light 
literature to any further acquaintance 
with it than such as was furnished 
by contemporary criticism. Light 
literature, indeed! alas, for the lover 
of it, who, arranging himself in his 
fauteuil, playfully flourished his pa- 
per-cutter, and gave himself grace- 
fully to a few hours’ light reading 
of Monsieur Victor Hugo's saunter 
along the Rhine! Only think, 
reader (if you ever did read the 
book), of its piles of architectural 
disquisition ; recollect the powerful 
measures of technical phraseology 
emptied upon your head; the ar- 
chological mystifications and sym- 
bolical chiffres every now and then 
bewildering you; the whole shelves 
and chests-full of historical lore 
hurled down before and around you, 
and which, cut, clipped, cracked, 
broken, splintered, made your path 
on the banks of the exulting and 
abounding river rough as a road 
of Macadam under repair, strewed, 
moreover with the baggage and 
heavy movables of politics ; and then 
imagine the treat which the Lettres 
a@ un Ami must have afforded to that 
not inconsiderable class—the loungers 
in literature. Reena, ever benig- 
nant and considerate, relieved that 
luxurious tribe from the necessity of 
victimising themselves by acquaint- 
ing the public with— perhaps as 
much of the book as the public 
would have cared to know. We are, 
however, far from denying the pos- 
session of interest to The Rhine. 
It contains some charming descrip- 
tions, brilliant bursts of eloquence, 
and the political brochure (for such it 
is) with which it winds up shews 


(much as we dispute its fanciful 
analogies and dissent from its conclu- 
sions) considerable dexterity of ar- 
rangement and cleverness in getting 
up acase; yet, notwithstanding, we 
must believe that it was not calcu- 
lated for popular perusal among our 
countrymen, and consequently, as far 
the British public is concerned, has 
added little to the fame of the gifted 
creator of Quasimodo and La Esme- 
ralda. 

Neither did the success which at- 
tended several of his plays, and the 
horrible thunder with which he and 
Dumas shook the Parisian stage, 
procure any great degree of attention 
to him here. And, powerful as is 
his imagination, striking as are the 
situations, and fearfully picturesque 
the passions of his Thédtre, there is 
a reckless display of licentiousness 
and atrocity, a too manifest revelling 
amid distorted human nature, such 
as cannot, to our taste, be compen- 


sated by—what must be conceded to. 


the author—fertility of invention, 
adroit management of plot, impas- 
sioned vehemence, and rapid action. 
That the subjects of his dramas are 
not treated with skill and effect is 
not, we repeat, our opinion ; but 
that such powers as his might be 
more beneficially employed upon 
subjects of a different caste, few, we 
think, would be disposed to question. 
We are here speaking of Hugo’s 
more successful stage productions, 
though even these do not appear to 
have taken deep root in the dramatic 
soil of France, and the chief of the 
romantic school may live to see its 
extinction upon the spot where it 
usurped for a while the haunts of 
Corneille and Racine. Of his Tri- 
logie we will merely say, that with 
the judgment passed upon it by 
Young Paris we think Old London 
would not be very likely to quarrel. 
Tn an edition of the Burgraves lately 
in our hands, directions are adroitly 
introduced (in a note) to such mana- 
gers of provincial theatres as shall 
choose to bring it upon the stage. 
We are not, however, aware that 
any pronunciamentos were made 
against the centre of authority, or 
that the cities of Bordeaux, Lyons, 
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Strasburg, or Nantes, reversed the 
decision of the capital. If we might 
be so bold, we would address to the 
author of the Trilogie the advice 
which Voltaire, in his Temple du 
Gott (glancing at poor J. B. Rous- 
seau), gives to the poets :— 


** Faites tous vos vers a Paris, 
Et n’allez point en Allemagne.” 


But if neither dramatist nor 
tourist has increased the reputation 
acquired by the successful novelist 
on this side the Channel, still less, we 
believe, does the character of lyric 
= enter into English notions of 
Victor Hugo’s title to fame, ‘“ Who 
are the great poets of France, pray, 
in these days?” Why, Béranger and 
De Lamartine, you will be told. 
And Heaven and reason, and taste 
and truth, forbid that we should de- 
mur to aught save the completeness 
of the response! We miss in it a 
name which we deem not inferior to 
either of those eminent men. With 
unquestionable originality of concep- 
tion Victor Hugo unites a fervid dic- 
tion, an immense richness and variety 
of verse, while under his masterly 
management, in his at once powerful 
and delicate handling, the language 
of French poetry receives an expan- 
sion and a freedom to which, in the 
higher lyrical strains, it was a 
stranger. Nor is this additional li- 
berty attained at such sacrifices of 
elegance and grace as the devotees 
of the starch and formal school of 
French verse are apt to charge upon 
the bold genius of the innovator. 
Nay, the more daringly he seizes, 
the more liberally he launches forth 
his novel lyrical combinations; the 
more exquisitely happy seems he in 
his purpose, the greater the charm 
that accompanies his movements. 
With the ease of versification and 
conscious command of numbers of 
a Scott or a Byron, you shall find 
conjoined the polish and delicate 
melody of a Campbell. Add to 
these first-rate qualifications the 
possession of extensive stores of 
reading, the vivid impressions from 
early sojourn in sweet Italy and 
swarthy Spain, and a wonderful 
power of illustration and description, 
and it must be confessed that here 
are the constituents of—surely, intel- 
ligent reader, what you would be dis- 
posed to call a poet of a high order. 
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We hope to confirm that favourable 
— ere we part. 

s to the objection that Victor 
Hugo has conspicuously departed 
from the finished style of the great 
classical school of France, that he has 
recklessly innovated upon the cor- 
rectness of composition which dis- 
tinguishes the most brilliant period 
of the literature of his country, 
we are not here concerned to argue 
the dispute between the scholastic 
and romanticschools; but this weaver, 
and will maintain against all comers 
—that if ever any department of the 
poetical literature of a nation needed 
the transfusion of new blood, the in- 
breathing of a fresh life, it was the 
lyrical poetry of France—the high 
lyrical poetry, we mean—take it at 
its best, in the stately diction and 
majestic harmony of Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau. How monotonous the 
movement! how circumscribed the 
range of metaphor and illustration ! 
how artificial the enthusiasm! Who 
has not grown weary of its everlast- 
ing draughts upon heathen fable, its 

antic familiarity with antiquity, 
its substitution of learned allusion 
for intensity of feeling, its stale, in- 
flated comparisons? who has not 
longed for something more national 
as well as more natural in those 
classic odes? For, much as it may 
shock the sensitive patriotism of our 
neighbours, it is undeniable that 
those whom they long regarded as 
the princes of their = poetry 
have, when celebrating the triumphs 
of kings and heroes of France, gone 
out of France in search of their im- 
plements of workmanship. Strange 
manners and strange gods were 
brought to the task of recording 
Gallic glories ; Pagan mythology was 
ransacked to illustrate the achieve- 
ments of the most Christian kings; 
allegories of the antique furnished, 
it should seem, the fittest represent- 
ation of the habits of contemporary 
cavaliers. ‘To record in such strains 
and after such fashion the transac- 
tions of our time would have been a 
most unprofitable expenditure of la- 
borious verse. Napoleon and _ his 
marshals might have been paralleled 
with all the warrior-models of anti- 

uity, both gods and heroes, without 
the listening generation being pene- 
trated with a sense of the resem- 
blance, or, in that possible occur 
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rence, without receiving a very 
forcible impression of the military 
empire, or forming a very distinct 
appreciation of the individuality of 
the Man of Destiny. In short, dis- 
missing the vexed question of the 
classic and romantic, and passing 
over intermediate stages and states 
of transition, we need not hesitate to 
assert that the events of the last half 
century must, of necessity, have sug- 
gested other trains of thought and 
demanded other language than such 
as sufficed for a period when society 
was innocent of the marvellous mu- 
tations it has since passed through. 
And as the mind made for itself a 
language, which, freed from the con- 
ventional pedantry that character- 
ises what at the best are, perhaps, 
but excellent imitations of the an- 
cients, burst into the wide and almost 
unoccupied domain of nature; the 
language at the same time would, 
with perfect propriety, flow into 
fresh channels, assume forms of 
verse expressive, not of licentious- 
ness, but of its consciousness of liberty 
and reinvigorated existence. 

Few great poets live unimpressed 
by the events of their time, least 
of all is such insensibility to be ex- 
pected from a French poet of this 
age of French history, with the daz- 
zling consulate and empire, the pro- 
mising restoration, the mournful 
fate of that doomed race before his 
eyes. Contemplating the long ro- 
mantic drama of conquest enacted on 
the plains of continental Europe, the 
reverse of the imperial fortunes; 
then the re-enthronement of the an- 
cient line and the second eruption of 
the revolutionary volcano; and, 
finally, the (let us hope) not transi- 
tory triumph of tranquillity and order 
after such and so many external 
shocks and internal convulsions; it 
were scarcely possible for a poet pos- 
sessing the higher attributes of “ his 
order” to exist in such a country 
during such a time, and not to have 
his life, we will not merely say 
touched, but coloured, by its history, 
and his verse, which reflects that 
inner life, vivid with its flush. 


* The mind is colour’d with thine 
every hue.” 


To the eventful and extraordinary 
times in which he was born, grew up, 
and lives, the cast of Victor Hugo's 
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genius has owed much; but the ob- 
ligation is reciprocal, though not 
quite equal. For its praises wor- 
thily sung, its sorrows piously con- 
soled, its errors deplored, and its 
spirit interpreted, the contemporary 
history of his country is beholden to 
him; but to that history his debt is 
greater still. Without it he had 
not been as now he appears. A 
oe and a goodly and a sweet poet, 
1ad he been, no doubt, in any age; 
but not the very Victor that he is, 
not the stately mourner, not the 
lofty monitor, not the generous sym- 
pathiser, not the melancholy, digni- 
fied moraliser over the ruins of em- 
pire and the overthrow of dynasties. 
Never could other times than his and 
ours have produced that attractive 
union in one master-minstrel which 
we behold in him—the action and 
the pause ; the exultation at the clash 
of arms, the longings and cravings 
for repose; all the glories, all the 
woes, the expectations, the disap- 
pointments, the hopes, and the fears, 
of those and these years of wonder— 
the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The poems of our author have 
been given to the world in the fol- 
lowing order, and we believe the 
names of some of the volumes will 
be new to some of our readers. First 
came the Odes, in 1822, which some 
four years afterwards formed, with 
additional pieces, a volume bearing 
the title Odes et Ballades. These 
outbursts of the youthful poet are 
deeply imbued with the Royalist 
spirit—the spirit of his Vendéan 
mother, brigande of the Bocage. 
They were followed, in 1829, by 
Les Orientales, when the East was 
the engrossing subject of politicians, 
and the quarter on which the public 
eye was intent; and the East, not 
solely and literally, but with all its 
outbranching associations, is the bur- 
den of the book, in which, moreover, 
the influence of Byron’s poetry is 
manifest—the shadow of his genius 
plays upon the page. Les Feuilles 
d'Automne is the title of the third 
volume — leaves cast upon the wa- 
ters that were yet heaving from the 
recent shock, while the lava of revo- 
lution was yet warm around the 
fiery mountain. .And gentle and 
pensive-looking leaves they are, cu- 
yiously but beautifully contrasting 
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with the wild world into the midst 
of which they are thrown. Four 
years subsequently appeared Les 
Chants du Crépuscule, at a period of 
expectation and transition, when, at 
least, the time wore that aspect to 
the author,— 


“’Twixt light and shade the transitory 
strife ;” 

and when, in truth—we do not, of 
course, mean precisely within the 
limits of the calendar year—the ge- 
neral character of political move- 
ments was introductory, subminister- 
ing ; the general character of systems 
and theories, provisional, experi- 
mental, preparatory. Five years had 
not sufficed to dissipate the dreams 
of revolutionists, nor yet had the be- 
neficial effects of a peaceful rule mo- 
derated the ardour of enthusiastic 
optimists. It was yet uncertain whe- 
ther good or evil influences were to 
prevail ; whether the tendency should 
be to the advancement or retardation 
of the moral culture of man. There 
was hope, but there was fear also; 
glimpses of day there were, but at 
the same time were lowering shades 
of gloom. Of the contrarieties of the 
epoch the volume professes to be the 
reflection. Les Voir Intérieures suc- 
ceeded Les Chants du Crépuscule at 
an interval of less than two years ; 
the poet designing by the title to ex- 
press that his book is the echo of the 
inward voice of the heart, of the 
voice of external nature, and of the 
voice of eventful life: or, to speak 
more clearly, that not the personal 
sentiments and affections alone of the 
author are the subject of his song, 
but that besides these, and besides 
nature too, the poet’s favourite 
source, he deals with the actions and 
passions of his time as with things 
upon which he has a right to hold 
judgment, which he is qualified to 
appreciate at their respective im- 
portance, and whose spirit, whose fit- 
ness for praise or blame, he is capable 
to decide and entitled to display ac- 
cordingly. He evokes the true ani- 
mating voice from events, he is not 
stunned by the clash and din of their 
concussion, he hears their real music 
and judges of its excellence according 
to the responsive resonance in his 
own lofty breast. Such we take to 
be the interpretation of Les Voix 
Intérieures. ‘The last volume of 
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Hugo’s lyries is Les Rayons et les 
Ombres (in 1840), under which more 
than adumbration he assures us that 
persons and things are viewed in 
pretty much the same manner as in 
the three volumes immediately pre- 
ceding. It is a continuation, he 
says, of those “qui appartiennent a 
la seconde période de la pensée de 
Yauteur.” Only, he adds, “ dans Les 
Rayons et les Ombres peutétre Vhori- 
son est il plus élargi, le ciel plus bleu, 
le calme plus profond.” As it was, 
in effect, beginning to be after ten 
years of a reign which the attempts 
of fanatic desperadoes had failed to 
abridge, and the termination of 
which only a few short months after 
the penning of those very words by 
Victor Hugo would have left France, 
and the peace of Europe, and the 
hopes of every friend of order and 
civilisation, at the mercy of that host 
of wild passions aroused by Lord 
Palmerston’s famous treaty of July. 
Ponder this, pacific reader, and be 
thankful. 

From the abandonment in his sub- 
sequent works of that extreme Royal- 
ism, or rather Bourbonism, of which 
his earliest effusion bears such de- 
cided marks, nothing could be easier 
than to impute inconsistency to our 
author, and to season commendations 
of his poetical excellence with such 
terms as renegade, tergiversator, 
apostate, time-server, or other similar 
flatteries, derived from the happy 
idiom of party warfare. Indeed, 
from the expression just quoted, “la 
seconde période,” &c., in connexion 
with sundry other passages, there 
would be no difficulty in the world 
in displaying him as a man of vacil- 
lating opinions—by turns a Bour- 
bonist, a Buonapartist, an Orléanist, 
an anythingarian. But, allowing 
something for maternal influence and 
for the universal tendency of imagi- 
native youth to invest the first pro- 
tégés of its muse with exaggerated 
attractions, with these deductions, 
and receiving his own noble (and 
scarcely necessary) apologies, if such 
they must be considered, for what 
we would rather call the enlarge- 
ment than the change of his views,— 
knowing also the personal distin- 
terestedness attending that alteration, 
and looking to the fact that the at- 
tachment of his sympathy to new 
brought with it no forgetfulness of, 
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no bitterness towards old favourites ; 
but that, on the contrary, generosity,* 
charity, gratitude, accompany him at 
every step—aware as we are of all 
this, the estimate at which we arrive 
of our author's value as a poet, illus- 
trating, commenting, appreciating the 
history of the age, is one unalloyed 
with any derogatory suspicion to de- 
tract from our general satisfaction, 
and the cordial applause which we 
bestow. And we cannot —be it at 
once outspoken—we cannot consent 
to take that contracted and illiberal 
view of the sphere over which the 
poet’s sympathies have a right to 
range. To the wide-extending and 
wide-welcoming affections, to the di- 
lating and adapting imagination, to 
the capacious, universal heart, the 
comprehensive soul of the lofty poet, 
is not to be applied the cold, dry, 
summary test of the mere politician ; 
nor may we fairly refer to his re- 
corded sentiments, as to a Parnassian 
Hansard, for the purpose of crushing 
and pounding him with proofs of in- 
consistency more Peeliv. Indeed, in 
a certain sense, it may be said that a 
poet should have no opinions. Some 
sympathies stronger than others, fa- 
vourite inclinations, preferences, in- 
deed, he may, he must, and undoubt- 
edly will have; but opinions in any 
such shape as shall preclude him 
from extending to the great qualities, 
the dazzling actions, the heroic suffer- 
ings, the piteous calamities of those 
from whose political faith he dissents, 
not a mere formal approval or the 
measure of conventional charity, but 
the largesse of his warm and glowing 
eulogy, his generous grief, and noble 
compassion, all the vivifying waters 
of his liberal and overflowing heart 
—opinions, we say, that would inter- 
cept this more than royal bounty, 
ah! if he love true glory, let him 
shun. We are perfectly aware how 
numerous are the cases which mili- 
tate against this dictum of ours. 
We need not to be reminded how 
many are the poets of high distinc- 
tion who have been decided and bit- 
ter partisans. Nevertheless, we do 
not expect to be told that it was by 
virtue of their political rancour that 
they attained a place and a lustre in 
the Muses’ temple. Had they given 
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nothing up to party mankind would 
have been the richer, and their own 
fame, assuredly, none the less. Does 
any one of all truth-sifting and truth- 
discerning men imagine that a display 
of political virulence in the Bard of 
Harold added one single wreath to 
that lofty brow? We admit that 
there are cases of great exception 
where a poet may shine most in the 
region of politics, not by waving 

** In the eye of heav’n his many-colour'd 

wings,” 


but by displaying on his plumage one 
only deep, unassimilating dye, where, 
pending great questions of govern- 
ment, the exclusive adoption of a side 
may justly be deemed by him impe- 
rative; where, vital principles being 
at issue, vital interests at stake, an 
unmitigated pressing of the adver- 
sary—a guerra al cuchillo—may be 
considered a duty he owes to his 
country, to humanity. So, in our 
own day, Wordsworth, in that noble 
poem the Sonnets dedicuted to Li- 
berty, for we regard them as form- 
ing one by unity of purpose, enter- 
ing the lists as champion of his coun- 
try and of suffering Europe against 
the great antagonist and oppressor— 
it is the picture of the struggle of the 
age. ‘Two tremendous powers are at 
war for mastery, and here is the re- 
presentative of one of them. The 
enslavement of the world and its 
emancipation are the principles in 
clash and conflict, and herein is 
voiced the latter; yea, and that a 
mighty voice! So, Béranger raises 
the banner, blows the trumpet in the 
contest between people and king, 
advancing light and returning ob- 
scurity, toleration, and bigotry ; be- 
tween young France and old Court 
tricolour glories and cockade mum- 
meries, imperial achievements and 
Bourbon imitations, Marengo and 
the Trocadero, St. Helena and St. 
Cloud. An ill-judged persecution 
tended, in the case of Béranger, to 
superadd a personal character to the 
strife, and to sanction, by what then 
assumed the appearance of the right 
of the injured, that hostility towards 
political opposites which covered 
with unsparing and undiscriminating 
ridicule the white cockade and all 





* See, especially, the preface to hisdrama of Marion de Lorme in 1831,—the play 
which had been forbidden under Charles X. 
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that believed therein. No, not all! 
Concentration and organ as he is of 
every anti-Bourbon emotion, from 
the Pas de Calais to the Gulf of 
Lyons, he yet mourns the expatria- 
tion of one adherent of that unhappy 
race, paying his tribute to genius 
and nobility of soul even while re- 
proving the devotion of one of the 
most faithful friends—the stanch 
supporter, but the fearless counsellor 
of legitimacy, ‘Turn to the beauti- 
ful lines, — 


“ Chateaubriand, pourquoi fuir ta 
patrie ?” 


But we are wandering from Victor, 
himself the occasion of the digression. 
For he, emphatically, is the poet of 
all parties— we risk the smile which 
the ambiguity of the phrase may ex- 
cite. The poet of all parties, to his 
glory be it said! Never are his poli- 
tical judgment and choice allowed to 
deaden or nullify his human sympa- 
thies; rarely do they contract the 
sphere of his appreciating affections, 
or dim the vision of the imaginative 
ve searching and seeing the grand, 
the beautiful, and the passionate— 
the objects of the poet's worship and 
interest, —the fitting, the eternal 
themes of his song. In the volumes 
we have mentioned the truth of this 
will be perceived. In them the he- 
roism of La Vendée and the triumphs 
of the empire alike find commemo- 
ration. Here old Henri, replaced on 
his pedestal, demands the gratulation 
of the poet ; there the “arch” and the 
“column” claim the homage of his 
odes. Chants are there for Bour- 
bons, living and defunct ; praises of 
“the royal Suéde unfortunate :” in- 
culpations of Buonaparte, the slave 
of selfish ambition—Buonaparte, the 
world devastator; tributes of admi- 
ration, awe, worship, to Napoleon 
the conqueror of nations—Napoleon, 
the genius of glory, the man of his 
century, the man of fate. Mourn- 
ing for the exiles of Goritz there 
succeeds to mourning for the impe- 
rial captive of Vienna; compassionate 
affection for the old race of kings 
there mingles with confiding affection 
towards the new; pious hymns for 
the “martyrs of July” there com- 
bine with pious lament over the fo- 
reign tomb of him by whose soldiery 
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those victims perished. You shall 
there read the glowing panegyric of 
the bold young blood of France in 
strains breathing, you would swear, 
instant and indivertible war—strains 
followed by grave counsel and sage 
repression. Represented there shall 
you recognise the hopeful aspirations, 
the restless inquietude, the promises, 
the lessons, and the warnings of the 
age ; its splendours and its taints, its 
ground for exultation, its occasion 
for humility, its perfections and its 
comings-short, its acquisitions and 
its needs. All these varieties of sen- 
timent and different phases of feeling 
shall you encounter in one and the 
same author ; yet, unless you are one 
steeped in the prejudices of faction, 
and fast bound in the misery and 
iron of political servitude,—in which 
case you shall go unentreated of us— 
we pray you to pause ere you cast 
on him the easy imputation of incon- 
sistency, that ever-ready charge of 
the unreflecting vulgar. 

Before presenting our readers with 
any specimens of the muse we have 
rated so highly, it may be as well to 
let Hugo himself be heard, briefly, in 
exposition of his own principles. It 
is, then, in the spirit we have been 
endeavouring to interpret that our 
author, in his preface to Les Feuilles 
d’ Automne, expresses a wish that what 

enerally goes by the name of po- 
itical poetry should be called histori- 
cal poetry; by the desire for this 
change of appellation intending, 
doubtless, to intimate a desire that 
the poetry itself should change its 
attributes,—that, instead of being the 
expression of the scanty charity or 
the rancour of the partisan, it should 
become that of the contemplative, 
but not the unimpressionable, ob- 
server. In his hands it becomes so ; 
and, far from losing any of its fire 
by elevation above the personal ma- 
lignities of the contest, it may justly 
be called in him (and in all who 
have so applied that noblest gift of 
Heaven) impassioned impartiality. 


‘* The poet,” he says in another place,* 
“ without speaking of his softening and 
civilising influence, has an important and 
a serious office. ‘I'o him it belongs to 
raise political events (when they are 
sufficient to deserve it) to the dignity of 
historical ones, and to do this he must 
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cast upon his contemporaries that tran- 
quil and serene regard which history casts 
upon the past. * * * Hemust be 
capable of doing reverence to the trico- 
lour without insulting the fleur-de-lis ; of 
glorifying the lofty idea portrayed in 
sculptured blazonry on the Arc de 
l'Etoile, and of consoling the mournful 
thought enclosed within the tomb of 
Charles X. * * ®* Amidst the 
violent struggles of opinion he should 
constantly have present to his mind this 
worthy and devout aim,—to be of all par- 
ties by their generous side; by their base 
side, of none.” 


Honourable sentiments! and in 
this sense, then, it is that he is the 

t of all parties,—a phrase, to the 
still further elucidation of which we 
add one sentence from the interesting 
— to the last volume of his 
yrics :— 

“Tt is the opinion of the author,” he 
there says, “that every genuine poet, 
independently of the thoughts which are 
brought to him from his individual or- 
ganisation, and of those which are 
brought to him from the eternal truth of 
things, ought to contain in his produc- 
tions the complete sum, the totality of 
the ideas of his time.” 


This is a large and liberal view, 
certainly ; and, worthiest reader, un- 
less thou misconceive or perversely 
distort it, this enunciation of his sen- 
timents may be to thee a preceding 
and guiding voice in threading the 
paths which else, crossing and tan- 
gled, might perplex and disconcert 
thee: this exposition of his own 
spirit, a lamp impartially illumining 
the outspread page—a key by which 
to reduce and reconcile all the dia- 
lects of the author under one ori- 
paste language of the omni- 
ateral sympathy of Genius. 

We proceed to extract from this 
historical poetry, begging our readers 
to take our word for the present that 
the poetry of oo is not the only 
species in which Hugo excels:— 

‘* Hélas, hélas! dit le poéte, 
J’ai l'amour des eaux et des bois ; 

Ma meilleure pensée est faite 

De ce que murmure leur voix.” 


Nature has not a more affectionate 
admirer, scarcely a more faithful and 
accurate observer, rarely a painter 
more grand and gorgeous, than Vic- 
tor. As a describer of scenery he is, 
in our judgment, unapproached by 
any poet of his language, De Lamar- 
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tine not excepted. Hitherto the po- 
verty of French poetry in this re- 
spect was remarkable, its descriptions 
being not so much paintings of na- 
tural landscapes as of their own 
application of art in their rigid gar- 
dens and regular parks. Among the 
present extracts will be found some 
testifying to our author's descriptive 

wers, whilst exhibiting the dignity 
of his historical tone. 

Our first specimen is from a poem en- 
titled “ Lui” in the Orientales. Mark, 
we pray you, the grandeur of the 
simile itself; the rich touches at each 
step of the description, the dispersion 
and suspense of the interest, and its 
final concentration and riveting, with 
lingering sense of awe, upon the 
single sublimity which crowns the 
scene :— 


“ Tu domines notre age ; ange ou démon, 
qu’ importe! 

Ton aigle dans son vol, haletant, nous 
em porte. 

L’ceil méme qui te fuit te retrouve par- 
tout. 

Toujours dans nos tableaux tu jettes ta 
grande ombre ; 

Toujours Napoléon, éblouissant et sombre, 

Sur le seuil du siécle est debout. 


Ainsi, quand du Vésuve explorant le 
domaine, 

De Naple a Portici l’étranger se pro- 
mene, 

Lorsqu’il trouble, reveur, de ses pas im- 
portuns, 

Ischia, de ses fleurs embaumant |’onde 
heureuse 

Dont le bruit, comme un chant de sultane 
amoureuse 

Semble une voix qui vole au milieu des 
parfums ; 


Qu’il hante de Pzstum l’auguste colon. 
nade ; 

Qu’il écoute 4 Pouzzol la vive sérénade 

Chantant la tarantelle au pied d’un mur 
toscan ; 

Qu’il éveille en passant cette cité, momie, 

Pompéi, corps gisant d’une ville en- 
dormie 

Saisie un jour par le volcan ; 

Qu’il erre au Pausilippe avec la barque 
agile, 

D’oii le brun marinier chante Tasse 4 
Virgile ; 

Toujours, sous l’arbre vert, sur les lits de 
gazon, 

Toujours il voit, du sein des mers ou des 
prairies, 

Du haut des caps, du bord des pres- 
quwiles fleuries, 

Toujours le noir géant qui fume a I’bo- 
rizon !” 
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Angel or demon! thou,—whether of 
light 

The minister, or darkness—still dost 
sway 

This age of ours; thine eagle’s soar- 
ing flight 

Bears us, all breathless, after it away. 

The eye that from thy presence fain 
would stray 

Shuns thee in vain; thy mighty sha- 
dow thrown, 

Rests on all pictures of the living day, 

And on the threshold of our time 
alone, 

Dazzling, yet sombre, stands thy form, 

Napoleon ! 


Thus, when the admiring stranger's 
steps explore 

The subject-lands that ‘neath Vesu- 
vius be, 

Whether he wind along the enchant- 
ing shore 

To Portici from fair Parthenope, 

Or, lingering long in dreamy reverie, 

O’er loveliest Ischia’s od’rous isle he 
stray, 

Woo’d by whose breath the soft and 
am’rous sea 

Seems, like some languishing sultana’s 
lay, 

A voice for very sweets that scarce can 

win its way. 


Him, whether Pestum’s solemn fane 
detain, 

Shrouding his soul with Meditation’s 
power ; 

Or at Pozzuoli, to the sprightly strain 

Of tarantélla danced ‘neath Tuscan 
tower, 

List’ning, he while away the evening 
hour ; 

Or wake the echoes mournful, lone, 
and deep, 

Of that sad city, in its dreaming bower 

By the volcano seized, where mansions 
kee 

The likeness which they wore at that last 

fatal sleep ; 


Or, be his bark at Pausilippo laid, 

While as the swarthy boatman at his 
side 

Chants Tasso’s lays to Virgil’s pleaséd 
shade, 

Ever he sees, throughout that circuit 
wide, 

From shaded nook or sunny lawn 
espied, 

From rocky headland view’d, or flow’ry 
shore, 

From sea and spreading mead alike 
descried, 

The Giant Mount, tow’ring all objects 
o’er, 
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And black’ning with its breath th’ horizon 
evermore ! 


That glorious region! the magic of 
the names (none knows better than 
Victor the secret of that powerful 
spell—the spell of names of beauty 
or of fame); the fragrant isle; the 
faint- voiced, voluptuous, incense - 
laden wave; the majestic ancient 
temple ; the notes of southern music ; 
the silent city—silent since eighteen 
hundred years ago ; the gliding boat, 
its sunburned pilot with sonorous 
tones pouring forth the songs of his 
rich Italian as the shallop passes un- 
der the consecrated spot where sleeps* 
the sweetest singer of them all; the 
verdure and the glow of the land- 
scape, its soft and its bold features ; 
the inland glimpses and the seaward 
view, the crowd of objects, yet each 
a distinct resting-place and visible to 
each ; and, frowning and terrible over 
all, the monster mountain, gloomy 
and grim, with fascinating power of 
fear, in unshunnable presence—Ve- 
suvius! still Vesuvius! There cop 
be no mistake here, a master drew 
the picture. 

Behold again, but under another 
aspect, Zui, the Emperor! We take 
the following from an ode replete 
with beauties, alternating fire and 

athos, haughty grandeur and me- 
sia y, soul-subduing—remarkable 
for the rapid profusion of its lan- 
guage, the happy variations, the 
skilfully wild changes of its measures, 
the whole closing with verse as 
mournful as ever fell from poet mo- 
ralising the revolutions of nations and 
the destinies of the great of the 
earth—its title, Napoleon IJ. Inthe 
opening stanzas the expected child is 
born—* Mille huit cent onze!” that 
is the year of the King of Rome, and 
the imperial father, contemplating 
afar the heritage of his son, ex- 
claims,— 


‘« L’avenir, l’avenir, c’est 4 moi!” 


The poet interposes the interdict of 
Heaven. The audacious thought is 
arrested, and overwhelming, as it 
were, its impiety beneath a torrent of 
illustrative figures and examples, 
Imagination breaks into these grand 
and finely contrasted stanzas :— 


* For all poetical purposes, at least. 
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** Non, l'avenir n’est a personne ! 
Sire! l’avenir est a Dieu ! 

A chaque fois que l’heure sonne 
Tout ici-bas nous dit adieu. 
L’avenir! l'avenir! mystére ! 
Toutes les choses de la terre, 
Gloire, fortune militaire, 
Couronne éclatante des rois, 
Victoire aux ailes embrasées, 
Ambitions realisées, 

Ne sont jamais sur nous posées 
Que comme I’oiseau sur nos toits! 


Non, si puissant qu’on soit: non, qu’on 
rie ou qu’on pleure 
Nul ne te fait parler, nul ne peut avant 
l’heure 
Ouvrir ta froide main, 
O fantéme muet! 6 notre ombre! 6 no- 
tre héte, 
Spectre toujours masqué qui nous suis 
céte a céte, 
Et qu’on nomme Demain. 


Oh! demain, c’est la grande chose ! 
De quoi demain sera-t-il fait? 
L’homme aujourd’bui séme la cause, 
Demain Dieu fait mirir I’effet. 
Demain, c’est l’éclair dans la voile, 
C’est le nuage sur l’étoile, 
C’est un traitre qui se dévoile, 
C’est le bélier qui bat les tours, 
C’est l’astre qui change de zone, 
C’est Paris qui suit Babylone : 
Demain, c’est le sapin du tréne ; 
Aujourd’hui, c’en est le velours! 
Demain, c’est le cheval qui s’abat blanc 
d’écume ! 
Demain, 6 conquérant, c’est Moscou qui 
s’allume 
La nuit, comme un flambeau ; 
C’est votre vieille garde au loin jonchant 
la plaine ! 
Demain, c'est Waterloo! demain, c’est 
Sainte-Héléne ! 
Demain, c’est le tombeau ! 
Vous pouvez entrer dans les villes 
Au galop de votre coursier, 
Dénouer les guerres civiles 
Avec le tranchant de I’acier ; 
Vous pouvez, 6 mon capitaine, 
Barrer la Tamise hautaine, 
Rendre la victoire incertaine 
Amoureuse de vos clairons, 
Briser toutes portes fermées, 
Dépasser toutes renommées, 
Donner pour astre a des armées 
L’étoile de vos éperons ! 
Dieu garde la durée et vous laisse 
lespace ; 
Vous pouvez sur la terre avoir toute la 
place, 
Etre aussi grand qu’un front peut l’étre 
sous le ciel. 
Sire, vous pouvez prendre, 4 votre fan- 
taisie, 
L’Europe a Charlemagne, 4 
l’Asie,— 


Mahomet 
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Mais tu ne prendras pas demain 4 
I’ Eternel !” 


Sire, beware! the future’s range 
Is of God alone the power, 
Nought below but suffers change, 
E’en with every passing hour. 
Future! mighty mystery ! 
All the earthly goods that be, 
Fortune, glory, war’s renown, 
King’s or kaiser’s sparkling crown, 
Victory, with her burning wings, 
Proud Ambition’s covetings,— 
These may our grasp no more detain 
Than the free bird whose wing doth 
light 
Upon our roof, and takes its flight 
High into air again. 
Nor smile, nor tear, nor haughtiest lord's 
command, 
Avails t’unclasp thy cold and closéd 
hand, 
Thy voice to disenthrall, 
Dumb phantom! shadow, ever at our 
side ! 
Veiled spectre, journeying with us stride 
for stride, 
Whom men To-morrow call. 
Oh, to-morrow ! who may dare 
Its realities to scan ? 
God to-morrow brings to bear 
What to-day is sown by man. 
’Tis the lightning in its shroud, 
*Tis the star-concealing cloud, 
Traitor ’tis his purpose shewing, 
Engine, lofty tow’rs o’erthrowing, 
Wand’ring star, its region changing, 
* Lady of kingdoms,’ ever ranging. 
To-morrow ! ’tis the rude display 
Of the throne’s frame-work, blank and 
cold, 
That, rich with velvet, bright with gold, 
Dazzles the eye to-day. 


To-morrow! ‘tis the foaming war-horse 
falling ; 
To-morrow! thy victorious march ap- 
palling, 
*Tis the red fires from Moscow’s tow’rs 
that wave ; 
Tis thine Old Guard strewing the Bel- 
gian plain ; 
’Tis the lone island in th’ Atlantic main: 
To-morrow ! ’tis the grave ! 


Into capitals subdued 
Thou may’st ride with gallant rein, 
Cut the knots of civil feud 
With the trenchant steel in twain ; 
With thine edicts barricade 
Haughty Thames’ o’erfreighted trade ; 
Fickle Victory’s self enthrall, 
Captive to thy trumpete-call ; 
Burst the stoutest gates asunder ; 
Leave the names of brightest wonder, 
Paly and dim, behind thee far ; 
And to exhaustless armies yield 
Thy glancing spurs,—o’er Europe’s field 
A glory-guiding star. 
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God guards duration, but leaves space to 
thee. 

Thou may’st o’errange the earth’s immen- 
sity, 

Rise high as human head can rise 

sublime, 

Snatch Europe from the stamp of Char- 
lemague, 


Asia from Mahomet; but never gain 
Power o’er the morrow from the Lord 
of Time ! 


No! the morrow has come. It is 
no longer the year ’11; it is no 
longer the Louvre. The field of 
Mont St.-Jean has drunk for him 
the bravest blood of France, and the 
scene is now—St. Helena. Thither, 
“behind Africa,” have they banished 
him. We all remember Words- 
worth’s sonnet upon Haydon’s paint- 
ing of Napoleon on the lonely rock. 
The sentiments of the great English 
poet, as he contemplates guilty Am- 
bition in its fall, have our assent and 
sympathy ; but let us enlarge our 
hearts a little, and try if we cannot 
also feel with the Frenchman. 


“ Look now upon this picture and on 
this.” 


“Encor sice banni n’edt rien aimé sur 
terre! 
Mais les cceurs de lion sont les vrais 
ceurs de pére. 
Il aimait son fils, ce vainqueur ! 
Deux choses lui restaient dans sa cage 
inféconde, 
Le portrait d'un enfant et la carte du 
monde, 
Tout son génie et tout son cceur ! 


Le soir, quand son regard se perdait dans 


lValcéve, 
Ce qui se remuait dans cette téte 
chauve, 
Ce que son cil cherchait dans le passé 
profond, 
Tandis que ses gedliers, sentinelles 
placées 
Pour guetter nuit et jour le vol de ses 
pensées 
En regardaient passer Jes ombres sur 
son front ; 


Ce n’était pas toujours, sire, cette épopée 
Que vous aviez naguére écrite avec 
Vépée; 

__ Arcole, Austerlitz, Montmirail ; 
Nil’apparition des vieilles pyramides ; 
Ni le pacha du Caire et ses chevaux 

numides ; 
Qui mordaient le votre au poitrail ; 


Ce n’était pas le bruit de bombe et de 
mitraille 

Que yingt ans, sous ses pieds, avait fait 
la bataille 
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Déchainée en noirs tourbillons; 
Quand son souffle poussait sur cette mer 
troublée, 
Les drapeaux frissonnants, penchés dans 
la mélée 
Comme les mats des bataillons ; 
Ce n’était pas Madrid, le Kremlin, et le 
Phare, 


La diane au matin fredonnant sa fanfare, 
Le bivac soinmeillant dans ses feux 


étoilés, 

Les dragons chevelus, les grenadiers 
épiques, 

Et les rouges lanciers fourmillant dans 
les piques 


Comme des fleurs de pourpre en l’€pais- 
seur des blés ; 


Non, ce qui l’occupait, c’est l’ombre 
blonde et rose 
D’un bel enfant qui dort la bouche demi- 
close, 
Gracieux comme I’Orient, 
Tandis qu’avec amour, sa nourrice en- 
chantée, 
D’une goutte de lait au bout du sein 
restée 
Agace sa lévre en riant! 


Le pére alors posait ses coudes sur sa 
chaise, 
Son ceeur plein de sanglots se dégonflait 
a laise, 
Il pleurait, d’amour éperdu. 
Sois béni, pauvre enfant, téte aujourd’ 
hui glacée, 
Seul étre qui pouvais distraire sa pensée 
Du trone du monde perdu!” 


Too hard his fate!—ah! if, this earth 
upon, 
No being he had loved, no single one, 
Less dark that doom had been. 
But with tke heart of might doth ever 
dwell 
The heart of love; and in his island cell 
Two things there were, I ween: 


Two things—a portrait and a map— 
there were. 

Here hung the pictured world, an infant 
there ; 

That held his genius, this enshrined his 
love. 

And as at eve he glanced around th’ 
alcove, 

Where gaolers watched his very 
thoughts to spy, 

What mused he then? what dream of 
years gone by 

Stirr’d neath that crownless brow, and 

fix’d that glistening eye ? 


’T was not the steps of that heroic tale 
That from Arcola marched to Montmirail 
On Glory’s red degrees ; oy 
Nor Cairo’s pacha’s fierce Numidian 
steeds, 
Nor the tall shadows of the pyramids,— 
Ah! ’twas not always these ;— 
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’Twas not the bursting shell, the iron 
sleet, 
The whirlwind rush of battle ’neath his 
feet, 
Through twice ten years ago, 
When, at his breath, upon that sea of 
steel 
Were launched the rustling banners,— 
there to reel 
Like masts when tempests blow ; 


*Twas not Madrid, nor Kremlin of the 
ezar, 

Nor Pharos on old Egypt's coast afar, 

Nor shrill réveillé’s camp - awak’ning 
sound, 

Nor bivouac couch’d its starry fires 
around, 

Crested dragoons, grim, yeteran* gre- 
nadiers, 

Nor the red lances ’midst a wood of 
spears 

Swarming like purple flowers among the 

golden ears. 


No! ’twas an infant’s image, fresh and 
fair, 
With rosy mouth half-oped, as slumber- 
ing there 
It lay beneath the smile 
Of her whose breast, soft-bending o’er 
its sleep, 
Ling’ring upon that little lip doth keep 
One pendant drop the while. 


Then, his sad head upon bis hands in- 
clined, 
Hewept ; that father-bheart all unconfined, 
Outpoured in love alone. 
My blessing on thy clay-cold head, poor 
child ! 
Sole being for whose sake his thoughts, 
beguiled, 
Forgot the world’s lost throne, 


This is, truly, most touching ten- 
derness. Pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of glorious war, into what vain 
and meagre phantoms shrink ye be- 
side one moment of pure and holy 
love—a parent's love, of all the likest 
Heaven! 

Our remark with reference to our 
author's variety of sympathies is ap- 
plicable not merely to the words as a 
whole. In the self-same volume 
tendencies and attachments to persons 
and parties the most opposed to each 
other meet on the common ground of 
poetical impartiality and liberal and 
candid impartiality. Let the great- 
ness be the greatness of genius, of 


* We are sensible of not having adequately rendered “ grenadiers épiques.” The 


, 


English word ‘ heroic’ 


glory, or of misfortune, the tribute 
of Victor Hugo is paid with no nig- 
gard hand. In the long, wild, 
dreamy ory addressed to the 
Are de Triomphe in the Voir Jn- 
térieures, the souvenirs of the empire 
are, of course, the prominent histori- 
cal features, whilst immediately pre- 
ceding that effusion is one bearing 
the superscription “Sunt lacryme 
rerum,” and pouring over the cold, 
discrowned head, and the scarce- 
closed tomb of the last monarch of 
the elder Bourbons, all that compas- 
sion, charity, and affection could 
offer of the reverential, the indul- 
gent, and the humane. Thus does 
ne muse the first vicissitudes of the 
race. “Who, then,” he exclaims, in 
the days when Versailles was yet in 
its glory, resplendent with fétes and 
pageantry, and the two Louis and 
the Comte d’Artois in the bloom of 
boyhood,— 


“Qui leur efit dit alors l’austére de- 
stinée ? 
Qui leur efit dit qu’un jour cette France 
inclinée 
Sous leurs fronts de fleurons chargés, 
Ne se souviendrait d’eux ni de leur 
morne histoire, 
Pas plus que l’océan sans fond et sans 
mémoire 
Ne se souvient des naufragés ! 


Que chaines, lis, dauphins un jour les 
Tuileries 
Verraient l’illustre amas des vieilles ar- 
moiries 
S’écrouler de leur plafond nu, 
Et qu’en ces temps lointains que le mys- 
tere couvre, 
Un Corse, encore 4 naitre, au noir fron- 
ton du Louvre 
Sculpterait un aigle inconnu? 


Que leur royal Saint-Cloud se meublait 
pour un autre! 
Et qu’en ces fiers jardins du rigide 
Lenétre, 
Amour de leurs yeux éblouis, 
Beaux parcs ot dans les jeux croissait 
leur jeune force, 
Les chevaux de Crimée un jour mor- 
draient l’écorce 
Des vieux arbres du grand Louis ” 


Who, then, to them had told the Fu- 
ture’s story ? 

Or said that France, then bow’d before 
their glory, 


will not express the sense, which would seem to be worthy 


of epic times of old,-Homeric warriors, men of other stature than the performers of 


ordinary exploitiem Ove: viv Beorei tues. 
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One day would mindful be 
Of them and of their mournful fate no 
more, 
Than of the wrecks its waters have swept 
o’er 
The unremembering sea? 


That their old Tuileries should see the 
fall 
Of blazons from its high heraldic hall, 
Dismantled, crumbling, prone ; 
Or that o'er yon dark Louvre's arcbitrave 
A Corsican, as yet unborn, should grave 
An eagle, then unknown? 


That gay St. Cloud another lord awaited, 
Or that in scenes Lendtre’s art created 
For princely sport and ease, 
Crimean steeds, trampling the velvet 
glade, 
Should browse the bark 
stately shade 
Of the great Louis’ trees ? 


beneath the 


Another instance. In the Rayons 
et Ombres is a poem entitled “ Le 
Sept Aoit, 1829,” which concludes 
with these lines addressed to Holy- 
rood :— 


“O palais, sois béni! sois bénie, 6 ruine ! 
Qu’une auguste auréole a jamais tillu- 
mine ! 
Devant tes noirs créneaux, pieux, nous 
nous courbons, 
Car le vieux roi de France a trouvé sous 
ton ombre 
Cette hospitalité mélancolique et sombre 
Qu’on recoit et qu’on rend de Stuarts 
a Bourbons!” 


Palace and ruin! bless thee evermore! 

Grateful we bow thy gloomy tow’rs be- 
fore ; 

For the old king of France hath found in 
thee 

That melancholy hospitality 

Which, in their royal fortune’s evil day, 

Stuarts and Bourbons to each other pay. 


Turn some pages of the volume 
and you will read this exclamation 
of the consoler of the exiled heirs of 
St. Louis :-— 


“Car j'ai ma mission! car, armé d'une 
lyre, 
Plein d'bymnes irrités ardens a s’ 
épancher, 
Je garde le trésor des gloires de l'em- 
pire ; 
Je n’ai jamais souffert qu’on osat y 
toucher !” 
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Arm'd with the lyre, and full of fiery 
song, ; 
Jealous and prompt t’ avert th’ auda- 
cious crime, 
’Tis mine to guard those treasures from 
all wrong, 
The glories of the GREAT IMPERIAL 
TIME, * 


But, perhaps, the most impressive 
example of the comprehensive affec- 
tions of this truly historical poet is 
afforded by the ode “A la Jeune 
France,” or, as it is otherwise in- 
scribed, “ Dicté aprés Juillet, 1830.” 
In that admirable inspiration the 
freeman rejoices, the sage advises, 
the man of charity pleads and ex- 
horts. With fiery exultation the 
bard celebrates the combats of the 
Three Days, the deeds of the heroic 
youth of Paris. Dismiss your sneer- 
ing politics, ye Englishmen, “ sup- 
pressors of France!” for dauntless 
and heroic is that youth, of whatever 
other great qualities you may jairly 
deny to it the possession :— 


Vos jeunes étendarts troués a faire 
envie 
Aux vieux drapeaux d’Austerlitz.” 


Then comes the general rising of 
the populous fauxbourgs :— 


“Trois jours, trois nuits dans la four- 
naise, 
Tout ce peuple en feu bouillonna 
Crevant l’écharpe béarnaise 
Du fer de lance d’ Jena.” 


He pauses, indeed; to condemn those 
desperate instigators of the outrage 
to the constitutional compact :— 


“ Figaux qu’aux derniers rois d’une fatale 
race 
Toujours la Providence envoie aux jours 
marqués.” 


But from the contemplation of their 
insane attempt turns to indulge 
compassion and implore respect for 
the sorrows of the house precipitated 
into sudden and irremediable ruin by 
their pernicious counsels :-— 


‘‘QO! laissez-moi pleurer sur cette race 
morte 

Que rapporta l’exil, et que |’exil em- 
porte, 

Vent fatal, qui trois fois déja les en- 
leva! 


* The verse occurs in stanzas on the Duchess d’Abrantes, the widow of Junot, 
and to whose remains the municipal council of Paris had refused a portion of ground 
in Pére la Chaise, and the Minister of the Interior a piece of marble. 
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Reconduisons au moins ces vieux rois de 
nos perés. 
Rends, drapeau de Fleurus, les honneurs 
militaires 
A Voriflamme qui s’en va!” 
Oh! let me weep that race whose day 
is past, 
By exile giv’n, by exile claimed once 
more, 
Thrice swept away upon that fatal blast. 
Whate’er its blame, escort we to our 
shore 
These relics of the monarchy of yore ; 
And to th’ outmarching oriflame be paid 
War’s honours by the flag on Fleura’s 
field display’d ! 


Again, with the honourable consci- 
ousness of disinterested sympathy, he 
avows :— 


** L’exil et les tombeaux dans mes chants 
sont bénis; 

Et tandis que d’un régne on saliira 
l'aurore, 

Ma poésie en deuil ira longtemps encore 

De Sainte-Héléne a Saint-Denis.” 

Let others hail a new-born reign! the 
while 

Betwixt St. Denis and St. Helen's isle, 

Haunting the scenes where pomp and 
pow’r lie low, 

In mourning many a year my poesy 
shall go. 


Then, mingling exhortations with 
praise, pure, pacific precepts for the 
future, with proud reminiscences of 
the past, looking forward to an era of 
regulated liberty—to crown the glo- 
rious memories of conquest—associ- 
ations then the more vividly awaken- 
ed by the all-recent flashing of their 
maiden swords by the ardent youth 
of the capital; he invokes an age of 
enlightenment and intellectuality — 
an age to be devoted to the generous 
emulations of peace. And, lastly, 
addressing those ministers of religion 
for whose security the dark recollec- 
tions of other days had excited appre- 
hension, he calls upon them to re- 
sume their sacred functions without 
doubt or dread, treading only the 
path of humility, to the avoidance of 
those occasions of offence given by 
vain display and arrogance as ill- 
brooked as ill-becoming. The poet 
illustrates the counsels of the friend. 
See, it is again Vesuvius! but now in 
more terrible commotion than when, 
threatening as he then was, it was his 
visible presence alone that over- 
awed us. Listen awhile :— 
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“ Et désormais, chargés du seul fardeau 
des Ames, 

Pauvres comme le peuple, humbles 
comme les femmes, 

Ne redoutez plus rien. 

est le port! 

Quand long-temps a grondé la bouche du 
Vésuve, 

Quand sa lave, écumant comme un vin 
dans la cuve, 

Apparait toute rouge au bord, 


Votre église 


Naples s’émeut; pleurante, effarée et 
lascive, 
Elle accourt, elle étreint la terre convul- 
sive ; 
Elle demande grace au Volcan cour. 
roucé ; 
Point de grace! Un long jet de cendre 
et de fumée 
Grandit incessamment sur la cime en- 
flammée 
Comme un cou de vyautour hors de 
l’aire dressé. 


Soudain un éclair luit! hors du cratére 
immense 
La sombre éruption bondit comme en 
démence. 
Adieu le fronton grec et le temple 
toscan ! 
La flamme des vaisseaux empourpre la 
voilure, 
La lave se répand comme une chevelure, 
Sur les épaules du volcan. 


Elle vient, elle vient, cette lave profonde, 
Qui féconde les champs et fait des ports 
dans |’ onde ! 
Plages, mers, archipels, tout tressaile a 
la fois. 
Ses flots roulent, vermeils, fumans, inex- 
orables, 
Et Naples et ses palais tremblent plus 
misérables 
Qu’au souffle de l’orage une feuille des 
bois. 


Chaos prodigieux! la cendre emplit les 
rues, 
La terre revomit des maisons disparues, 
Chaque toit éperdu se heurte au toit 
voisin, 
La mer bout dans le golfe et la plaine 
s’embrase ; 
Et les clochers géans, chancelant sur leur 
base, 
Sonnent d’eux-mémes le tocsin ! 


Mais (c’est Dieu qui le veut) — tout en 
brisant des villes, 
Tout en bouleversant les vallons et les 
files, 
En jetant bas les tours qu’il dévore en 
courroux, 
En remuant au loin les ondes et la terre, 
Toujours Vésuve oublie en son propre 
cratére 
L’humble ermitage oi prie un vieux 
prétre a genoux !” 
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With souls alone your care, in purpose 
holy, 

Henceforth, ye sacred priesthood, fear 
no wrong, 

Poor as the poor, as woman meek and 
lowly, 

The shrine your guard. When huge 
Vesuvius long 

Threat’ning hath growl’d its cavern’d 
jaws among, 

When its hot lava, like the bubbling 
wine, 

Foaming, doth all its monstrous edge in. 

carnadine, 


Thenis alarm in Naples. With dismay, 

Wanton and wild her weeping thou- 
sands pour, 

Convulsive clasp the ground, its rage 
to stay, 

Implore the angry mount—in vain im- 
plore ! 

For lo! a column, towering more and 
more, 

Of smoke and ashes, from its burning 
crest 

Shoots like a vulture’s neck rear’d from 

its airy nest. 


Sudden, a flash! and from th’ enormous 
den 
Th’ eruption’s lurid mass bursts forth 
amain, 
Bounding in frantic ecstasy. Ah! then 
Farewell to Grecian front and Tuscan 
fane! 
Sails in the bay imbibe th’empurpling 
stain, 
The while the lava in profusion wide 
Flings o’er the mountain’s neck its show- 
ery locks untied. 


It comes, it comes, that lava, deep and 
rich, 

That dow’r which fertilises fields and 
fills 

New moles upon the waters, 
beach, 

Broad sea and cluster’d isle, one terror 
thrills 

As roll the red, inexorable rills ; 

While Naples trembles in her palaces 

More helpless than the leaf when tem- 

pests shake the trees. 


Bay and 


Prodigious chaos ! streets in ashes lost, 

Dwellings devour'd and vomited again, 

Roof against neighb’ring roof, be- 
wilder’d toss’d, 

The boiling waters and the burning 
plain ; 

While rung from giant steeples, as they 
reel, 

Unhelp’d by human hand, the conscious 

tocsins peal. 


Yet, ’mid the wreck of cities, and the 
ride 
Of the green valleys and t' e isles laid 
low, 
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The crash of tow’rs, the tumult waste 
and wide 

O’er sea and land; ‘midst all this 
work of woe 

Vesuvius still, fast by its crater’s glow, 

Forgetful, spares—Heaven wills that it 
should spare— 

The lonely cell where kneels an aged 

priest at pray’r. 


With these superb stanzas the ode 
concludes. Our readers will scarcely 
fail to appreciate in them the same 
mastery of gorgeous description as in 
the former extract, whereby they 
were rapturously transported from 
these bleak kingdoms to the glowing 
and glorious Bay of Naples. 

Here, then, we pause. Our ex- 
tracts have, we think, sufficiently 
displayed the nobleness of spirit 
which in so eminent a degree dis- 
tinguishes those productions of our 
author, the subjects of which are the 
events, the actors, and sufferers of 
the age—meaning, as we do, the age 
dating from the early French revo- 
lution, and which, for the final judg- 
ment of history, is even yet incom- 
plete—has not yet received the stamp 
of perfect incontrovertible character- 
isation. With these subjects the 
muse of Victor Hugo has, as our 
readers are now aware, most exten- 
sively occupied himself—so exten- 
sively, that were we to pursue our 
translations of his historical poetry 
we might find ourselves rendering 
the fair half of his lyrics. We must 
be content with having indicated the 
mine and produced some specimens 
of the ore. But let it not be sup- 
posed (and en passant we solicited 
credence on this point) that when he 
turns aside from the highways of 
history into the byways of our se- 
cluded interior life—when, from me- 
ditating the splendour and the eclipse 
of empires, the downfall of dynasties, 
and the sweeping march of revolu- 
tions, he betakes him to the contem- 
plation of nature —ancient nature, 
ever new beside and around us, or 
to confidential communings with the 
heart of our affections, that then he 
is accompanied by a less propitious 
muse. And do our fair readers ima- 
gine that this mighty master—he who 
so sweeps the chords of the high his- 
toric lyre—has no skill of music for 
the spirit of their history—that he 
knows not to sing of love? Dear, 
doubting creatures! we may use such 
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gentle force of persuasive verse on 
a future occasion as shall cause you 
to unsay that distrust of our friend 
Victor. And if any one, who from 
our specimens has caught some notion 
of the pomp and grandeur of his 
lofty style, suppose him to be less at 
home in the sentimental, or the simple, 
he may be disabused of his error, 
when, for those whom it may con- 
cern, we give a taste of the quality of 
Hugo's ballad.* 

And, as an earnest of our gracious 
intentions, we leave with our readers 
at this present parting the follow- 
ing :-— 


« Ecrit sur le Vitre d'une Fenétre 
Flamande. 


“J'aime le carillon dans tes cités an- 
tiques, 

O vieux pays, gardien de tes mceurs 
domestiques, 

Noble Flandre, ot le Nord se réchauffe 
engourdi 

Au soleil de Castille et s'accouple au 
Midi ! 

Le carillon, c'est l'heure inattendue et 
folle, 

Que l’ceil croit voir, vétue en danseuse 
espagnole, 

Apparaitre soudain par le trou vif et 
clair 

Que ferait en s’ouvrant une porte de I’air. 

Elle vient, secouant sur les toits léthar- 
giques 

Son tablier d'argent plein de notes ma- 
giques, 

‘Réveillant sans pitié les dormeurs en- 
nuyeux, 

Sautant a petits pas comme un oiseau 
joyeux, 

Vibrant, ainsi qu'un dard qui tremble 
dans la cible ; 

Par un freéle escalier de cristal invisible, 

Effarée et dansante, elle descend des 
cieux ; 

Et Vesprit, ce veilleur fait d’oreilles et 
d'yeux, 

Tandis qu'elle va, vient, monte, et de- 
scend encore, 

Entend de marche en marche errer son 
pied sonore.” 


Lines written on a Flemish Window-pane. 


Within thy cities of the olden time 
Dearly I love to list the ringing chime, 
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Thou faithful guardian of domestic worth, 

Noble old Flanders! where the rigid 
North 

A 4ush of rich meridian glow doth feel, 

Caught from reflected suns of bright 
Castille. 

The chime, the sparkling chime! To 
Fancy’s eye— 

Prompt her affections to personify — 

It is the fresh and frolic hour, array’d 

In guise of dancing Andalusian maid, 

Appearing by a crevice fine and rare, 

As of adoor oped in ‘ th’ incorporal air.” 

She comes! o’er drowsy roofs, inert and 
dull, 

Shaking her lap, of silv’ry music full, 

Rousing without remorse the drones 
a-bed, 

Tripping like joyous bird with tiniest 
tread, 

Quiv'ring like dart that trembles in the 
targe. 

By a frail crystal stair, whose viewless 
marge 

Bears her slight footfall, tim’rous half, 
yet free, 

In innocent extravagance of glee 

The graceful creature ‘lights from out the 
spheres, 

While the quick spirit—thing of eyes 
and ears— 

As now she goes, now comes, mounts, 
and anon 

Descends, those delicate degrees upon, 

Hears her melodious foot from step to 
step run on.” 


Exquisite, is it not? In thought 
and in expression how fanciful, how 
rich! Any thing more arch, more 
elegantly fantastic, more spirituel, 
scarcely have we known since Pros- 
pero’s dainty minister rode “on the 
curl'd clouds.” And for sound that 
is an echo to the sense, surpass us, if 
you can, the music, rendering music, 
in the mellow closing lines. “ That 
strain again!” ay, again and again. 
And you, Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Malines, cities Flemish and 
Brabantine, beware this wandering 
Trouvére, lest he charm the spirit of 
Grace and Beauty from out your 
cunning frameworks and ravishing 
traceries and witch it away, maugre 
protocols, treaties, and the balance of 
power—over the frontier. 


* Pace tud, O priest of Watergrass Hill! and thy well-remembered Fiancée du 
Timbalier. 
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OF THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


BY THE OLD HAND. 


On Thursday, the 2lst of August, a 
season unexampled in promise and 
perfect in performance was brought 
to a triumphant close. At the com- 
mencement Mr. Lumley, the diree- 
tor, issued a prospectus containing an 
outline of the arrangements he had 
made, and of the course he proposed 
to pursue. Good fortune went hand- 
in-hand with good management, and 
he has been able to carry into act not 
only all that he held forth, but 
something more besides. He gave a 
list of the artistes he had engaged in 
the two leading departments, and 
punctually he produced every one of 
them, though he had to gather them 
from afar. And as to one class of 
them, he displayed them in a constel- 
lation such as never, never yet has been 
seen before, and never will be seen 
again. But of this more by and 
by. Let me now, in the first in- 
stance, lay before our readers a list 
of the performances on the sub- 
scription nights and extra nights at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre during the 
season of 1845. The record will be 
one to which many may be glad to 
turn, and, at all events, the courteous 
reader, after glancing his eye over it, 
will be the better prepared to go 
along with me in the few observa- 
tions supplementary to my first arti- 
cle of the year, which I shall deem it 
desirable to offer. 

The season opened on the 8th of 
March. This was the first subscripton 
night. The theatre closed on the 
2ist of August, after sixty-seven 
nights of performance. The operas 
played (many being given in part 

“upon occasion, in addition to a com- 
plete opera, especially on extra nights) 
were, Ernani, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Ia Sonnambula, Norma, Don Pas- 
quale, Semiramide, Jl Barbiere, 
L Elisir d’ Amore, I Puritani, Don 
Giovanni, Il Pirata, La Gazza 
Ladra, Linda di Chammouni, Lucrezia 
Borgia, Belisario, Otello, Roberto 
Devereux, Il Giuramento, Anna Bo- 
lena, Cosi fan Tutti, La Prova d’un 
Opera Seria. 

In the ballet department we had 


Eoline, which ran till the 19th of 
April: then Kaya. On the 26th of 
April came Le Pécheur Napolitain ; 
after that, Lucille’s charming Bae- 
chanté, Cerito’s Vivanditre. May the 
6th brought us Ondine; May the 
15th, Un Bal sous Louis XIV.; May 
the 29th, Rosida; and June 26th, 
La Sylphide and Taglioni. Alma, 
La Esmeralda, La Giselle, La Diane 
followed; to say nothing of innu- 
merable pas de caractére and national 
dances, such as Za Castellana, La 
Tarantella, and La Manola, &c. &e. 
And then there were, besides, the 
triumphs of La Nina, and the de- 
lightful groupings and performances 
of the Viennoises. And there was 
the miraculous pas de quatre repeated 
four times, the nights being the 12th, 
15th, 17th, and 19th of July. 

To begin, however, with the lyric 
drama, the only new opera in the long 
list is Verdi's Ernani, in the produc- 
tion of which Mr. Lumley antici- 
pated the Parisians. It was brought 
forward as a specimen of the modern 
Italian school, and was said to have 
made quite a furore in the Saturnian 
land. If this be so, the Italians are 
much more easily excited and satis- 
fied than the frequenters of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket ; 
for in us the composition raised no 
Surore at all, and it enjoyed only that 
moderate success and temperate ap- 
probation to which it was justly en- 
titled. The opera contains no flow- 
ing melody, without which an Italian 
opera is like a body without a soul. 
No scientific skill, no display of learn- 
ing in the arrangement of the con- 
certed pieces, or in the instrumenta- 
tion, can compensate for the want of 
melodies which will at once recom- 
mend themselves to ear, and heart, 
and brain, and usurp the memory. 
This is especially true of composers 
of the Italian school, who have never 
attained the power of the mighty 
masters of the German school, Mo- 
zart, Weber, and Beethoven, in man- 
aging a vast orchestra as though it 
were a single instrument, and caus- 
ing, if I may be permitted the extra- 
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vagant simile, a stream of most ex- 

uisite melody to float upon the sur- 

ace of the billows of sound. Those 
who have listened with a capable ear 
and the proper sublimed feeling to 
the orchestral accompaniments of 
Fidelio, adequately executed, will un- 
derstand me. There the result of 
the most consummate art and deepest 
and vastest learning is to produce at 
the will of the composer, by an appa- 
rently easy effort, the most dulcet and 
harmonious strains; but your mere 
Italian composer (I except Rossini, 
the author of Guillaume Tell, from 
this category), as soon as he tries to 
appear learned, infallibly becomes 
likewise dull and wearisome, and in 
some sort resembles those “ wrangling 
mooters, those prosing garrulists,” 
whom Curran denounces as speakers 
“who calculate their depth by their 
darkness and fancy they are pro- 
found because they feel they are per- 
plexed.” It is only such mighty 
minstrels as the composers of J7 Don 
Giovanni and Fidelio who can realise 
the grand dream of Dryden’s Ode to 
St. Cecilia’s Day; who can touch 
every chord of the heart, and make 
every nerve of sensation vibrate with 
the touch ; who can now breathe the 
freest and most buoyant joyousness, 
now speak the tenderest language of 
the mournful muse, now, 


“ Softly sweet in Lydian measures,” 


sing in Love’s own chosen accents, 
and again assail the rapt listener with 


‘* A louder yet and yet a louder strain,” 


*« And rouse him like a rattling peal of 
thunder.” 


All these divers phases of feeling are 
evoked in the course of the two won- 
derful operas to which I have re- 
ferred—pity, love, delight, rapture, 
astonishment, terror. But your mere 
Italian composer rarely succeeds in 
more than pleasing ; as for example, 
in the charming Matrimonio Segreto 
—pleasing to a most sweet and deli- 
cate intensity— when he attempts 
more he almost invariably fails. If 
this one opera of Verdi's, then, be to 
be regarded as a fair exemplar of the 
modern Italian school, I hold that 
school very cheap. At the same 
time, without hearing other of Verdi's 
works, as we probably shall next 
season, I would refrain from pro- 
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nouncing an absolute opinion upon 
his powers and capabilities. 

If, however, there was but one 
actual operatic novelty produced in 
the course of the season, it will be 
seen from the list that there were a 
good many revivals. Of these some 
we hailed with delight; others, I 
think, might perhaps as well have 
been left in the dust of the repertory. 
Some indifferent operas, too, were 
poe more frequently than the 
overs of good music would have de- 
sired. But this, I believe, was done 
in obedience to the wishes of high 
personages, who have the perverse 
taste to admire the furragoes of 
Donizetti. But still many of 
the old and everlasting favour- 
ites were given, and for the most 
part excellently performed. 7 Don 
Giovanni, to the honour of the di- 
rector, was produced more frequently 
than in any preceding season. For- 
nassari is not, either as actor or singer, 
exactly the individual to represent 
the graceful and accomplished se- 
ducer. He is sadly deficient in that 
ease and grace of bearing and manner 
which are essential to a correct im- 
portraiture of the (in every sense of 
the word) gallant Don; and there is 
a want of flexibility as well as steadi- 
ness in his voice, which rendered it 
impossible for him to give the full 
effect to the delicious music. His 
best performances are those of old 
men. Rita Boria, too, was unable to 
sing or act up to the part of Elvira; 
and he who played the commander 
(Botelli, I suppose) was sadly defi- 
cient in vocal power and energy, and 
in that dread dignity of demeanour 
which befit the moving statue, if I 
may be forgiven the bull for the 
sake of the exposition. This de- 
tracted considerably from the effect 
of the dread closing scene, with its 
terrible vocal music and the un- 
earthly accompaniments. But the 
other characters of the lyric drama 
were admirably personated. Lablache 
was Leporello. The very name of 
this admirable artist in any character 
bears with it an assurance of excel- 
lence. Independent of his great mu- 
sical knowledge and stupendous vocal 
power, certainly he is a most excellent 
actor, alike in tragedy and comedy. 
His Brabantio, in Otello, is a most 
noble and dignified performance, an 
impersonation of intense vigour and 
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stateliness. Then how energetic and 
rand his Assur in Semiramide ! his 
Henry VIIL. in Anna Bolena! to 
speak not of his looking like one of 
Holbein’s pictures of the bluff and 
burly King Hal just stepped out of 
the frame; his Puritan, in which he 
walks abroad as one of the veritable 
old Roundhead leaders resuscitated ! 
But, in truth, his power of individu- 
alising every part he represents is 
wonderful. It is not Lablache you 
see, it is the character itself, evoked 
from the realm of shadows and clad 
once more in flesh. Then what can 
be more rich, and racy, and genial, 
than his comedy! What is there 
better on any stage than his Don 
Pasquale, his deaf Geronimo in JI 
Matrimonio Segreto, his Maestro in 
Ia Prova d’un Opera Seria? He 
played the last-mentioned part on 
the last night of the season, and lite- 
rally he kept not only the audience, 
but all the members of the orchestra, 
and all the performers on the stage, 
convulsed with laughter; and this 
was no trifling achievement, for the 
laughter of case-hardened artists is 
quite as rare and as difficult to be 
conjured up as their tears. But truly, 
the comedy, without ever once de- 
generating into eee was ir- 
resistible. Nothing could exceed 
the grave humour with which, after 
shaking hands with the accomplished 
and admirable leader Costa, : dis- 
tributed the music to the band, pro- 
viding for, at least, a dozen horns in 
compliment to the prevailing fancy 
of the court for noise, and burying 
“the long drum” with the profusion 
of his allotment. I only wish to 
Heaven he could speak English well 
enough to play Falstaff; for such is 
my opinion of his intellect and powers, 
that I am convinced he could then 
play it; and I believe he is the only 
man in the world who could. But 
we have wandered from Leporello 
and JZ Don Giovanni. Lablache’s 
Leporello is all that could be desired. 
I never saw anybody who could 
do the part justice but himself. But 
then I must admit I have never 
seen Staudigl in the character, whose 
renown therein is great, and it is im- 
possible to doubt well merited, for 
there is no greater lyric actor or singer 
than my learned and accomplished 
German friend. What a pity it is 
that Mr. Lumley cannot, in spite of 
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Italian jealousies, perfect his com- 
pany by introducing Staudigl into 
its ranks? If I ramble this way, 
however, I shall never have done 
with Don Giovanni. Julia Grisi was 
Donna Anna, and better never sang. 
Perhaps the prima donna never yet 
was in finer voice or higher spirits than 
she has been throughout the whole of 
this season. Mario sang most sweetly 
as Don Ottavio. He is greatly im- 
proved, but he has not yet succeeded in 
making the frequenters of the Opera 
forget Donzelli or Rubini. Madame 
Anaide Castellan was the Zerlina, and 
left us in the part nothing to desire 
or regret, albeit we have seen Zer- 
lina played by persons of much 
higher renown than the fair stranger. 
Madame Castellan made her first 
appearance this season. She has 
proved by far the best of all the new 
introductions; in fact she has been 
a great acquisition to the theatre, and 
clearly shewed that the loss of even 
so exquisite a vocalist as Persiani was 
not irreparable. Face and figure, 
action and utterance, are all highly 
pleasing and attractive. Without 
being a great actress, she is really 
a good one; and, in truth, in some 
parts, such as Zerlina aforesaid, and 
Amina in Za Sonnambula, a very 
charming one. She has a clear, fresh, 
sweet, pure voice, of good compass 
and power, and, in its range of notes, 
perfect. She sings always in excel- 
lent taste and tune, and with pre- 
cision. She returns to St. Peters- 
burg by the express desire of the 
imperial family. Let us hope, how- 
ever, she may be induced to visit us 
again in the course of next season. 
Another first appearance took place 
in the person of Baroilhet, the cele- 
brated baritone of the Académie 
Royale, Paris. Candidly I must ad- 
mit, that his performance did not 
bear out the expectations that were 
raised respecting him. The voice is 
no longer what it once was, and, 
moreover, he was suffering so much 
from an ill state of health, that it 
was impossible for him to do justice 
to his reputation. It was vain to try 
to recognise in him the greatest 
baritone in Europe. It would have 
probably been better if, ill and usée 
as he was from the terrible wear 
and tear of the Académie, he had put 
off his début before a London audience 
until his health was renovated in 
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some warm and genial climate, and 
the tone of his voice restored by rest. 
He made his first appearance as Not- 
tingham in Roberto Devereur. The 
part was written for him. He pro- 
duced, for the reasons I have stated, 
little effect init. Besides, he has little 
to recommend him as an actor. His 
motions are not graceful ; and his ac- 
tion is superabundant, after the fashion 
of the French lyric stage, and not in 
the least suggestive or commanding. 
Then the opera is a most wretched 
composition in every respect ; and, to 
an English audience, however little 
we may care about the libretto of an 
opera, revolting from the way in 
which English history and historical 
characters are Jialianised. “ Inglese 
Italianato e Diavolo incarnato,” quoth 
the proverb, and to such a process 
is our chivalrous Earl of Essex sub- 
jected. He is represented as the 
most intimate and beloved friend of 
the Earl of Nottingham; and, ac- 
cording to Italian nature and mo- 
rality, he is most appropriately drawn 
likewise as the seducer and cecisheo 
of Nottingham’s wife. The catas- 
trophe is brought about through the 
husband’s revenge on discovering the 
intrigue. He locks his lady up; so 
she cannot give to Elizabeth the ring 
with which she had been entrusted 
by Essex. Really, however, it is 
something disgusting to see the 
characters of Elizabeth, Essex,* 
Walter Raleigh, and so forth, bur- 
lesqued to bad music. In this same 
opera another début took place. It 
was that of Madame Rossi Caecia 
from the Opera of Lisbon. She 
brought with her a high reputation, 
which she has only in part sustained. 
She is a fine woman, but her charm 
of face is marred by a decided squint. 
She is a good actress, both in tragedy 
and comedy. She dressed Queen 
Bess well, and her performance 
throughout indicated intellect and 


that vile apostate, both to freedom and to God, Henri 1V. 
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power. The upper part of her voice 
(a soprano sfogato) is singularly fine 
and brilliant, and she executed most 
difficult roulades and fioritures with 
ease and delicacy, with grace and 
precision, and she appears to be a 
good musician. Here our praise 
must cease. The lower part of 
the voice is not only indifferent as 
to power, but absolutely defective. 
Julia Grisi still remains prima 
donna, with no rival near her 
throne. Botelli was also a new comer. 
For any great use he was here, he 
might as well have staid at La Scala. 
The fact is, they have no such singers 
in Italy as those with whom we are 
familiar. Vocalists that we consider 
only as second or third rate, would 
take the highest ground in La Scala 
or San Carlos. There is no such 
Opera in the world now as the Lon- 
don Opera. All the theatres in Eu- 
rope could not furnish forth a com- 
pany equal to that of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre: and the list of perform- 
ances shews how various and excel- 
lent were the entertainments provided 
for the public by Mr. Lumley. And 
with so nice a judgment were they 
put upon the stage, that even on the 
“long Thuisday nights” nobody was 
wearied, nobody cloyed. ‘The direc- 
tor dismissed his audience as Madame 
Maintenon did her royal lover,— 
charmed but not satiated. Nothing, 
in fact, ever before equalled the at- 
tractions put forth this season at the 
theatre; and the consequence was, 
that it was crowded night after night 
up to the last, and the satisfaction of 
all its visitors, from kings and princes, 
—whoabounded, by the way, this year 
in London—to the humble tenant of 
the gallery, was complete. If in the 
opera we were delighted with those 
exquisite singers Grisi, Brambilla, 
Lablache, Mario, and Moriani, in the 
ballet we were enchanted with the 
four greatest dancers in the world, and 


* The last chivalrous challenge put forth in Europe came from the Earl of Essex, 
when commanding the English troops for freedom and for God, and on the side of 


Essex addressed the 


admiral, André de Villars Brancas, who commanded the French army opposed to him 
thus : ** If you will engage me, either on horseback or on foot, I will maintain that the 
king’s quarrel is more just than that of the League; that I am a better soldier than 


you ; and that my mistress is fairer than yours. 


But if you refuse to fight me in 


single combat, I will bring twenty with me, the lowest of whom shall rank with a 


colonel ; or sixty, if you please, none of them below a captain.” 


The Frenchman 


wrote an answer, in which he stated that Essex lied upon each and every point, but he 
had not the courage to come to the “ scratch,” either for self, as against Essex, or 


with friends at his back. 
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these not separately, but together. 
Thus they shone not as bright par- 
ticular stars, but in one glorious con- 
stellation. Taglioni, most exquisite, 
most graceful of all the nymphs that 
ever yet delighted the eye by the 
poetry of motion, came to bid us 
farewell, perhaps wisely, while she 
remains still unshorn of a single 
charm. We already had Lucille 
Grahn, Fanny Cerito, and Carlotta 
Grisi. Except Fanny Elssler only, 
there is not a dancer in the world 
worthy to appear on the same boards 
with these. Now, to reconcile their 
rival pretensions—to induce them to 
appear together in the same dance in no 
hostile rivalry, was surely one of the 
greatest triumphs of diplomacy ever 
achieved ; and this was achieved, after 
infinite pains and tedious negotia- 
tions, by Mr. Lumley. Decidedly 
neither Pozzo di Borgo, Metternich, 
nor even old Talleyrand himself, ever 
yet carried to a leaner result one- 
half so difficult a negotiation. For 
what are kings and ministers in the 
way of slipperiness, and impractica- 
bility, and bitter jealousies, and loft- 
iest pretensions, to be compared to 
opera dancers “in their pride of 
place ?” What quadruple treaty was 
ever one-hundredth part so ditticult 
of construction and ratification? Yet 
the great diplomatic director suc- 
ceeded, and carried out the conven- 
tion of the pas de quatre so as to 
satisfy altogether even the high con- 
tracting parties. The great crux lay 
in the question of precedence; and 
this was not settled until an early 
hour of the Saturday on which the 
pas was actually danced, to the rap- 
ture and ravishment of the specta- 
tors. It was about this hour that a 
profound suggestion was made, to 
the effect that rank should be taken 
according to age! This gave Tag- 
lioni an indisputable but unenvied 
supremacy, and very much mitigated 
the anxiety of the remaining three 
to press forward the one before the 
other; so by some gracious, mutual 
concessions, all was amicably and hap- 
pily arranged. And now as to the 
siatistics of this great pas de quatre. 
M. Pugni wrote the music; M. 
Jullien has published it. M. Per- 
rot composed the “ variation” (such, 
we understand, is the technical 
word) danced by Carlotta Grisi, and 
assisted Taglioni in the composition 


of hers. Fanny Cerito danced the 
same “ variation” she had danced about 
two years ago with Fanny Elssler; 
and Lucille Grahn composed her 
own “variation.” To the loyers of 
the dance—the poetry of motion— 
no greater treat ever yet was, or 
ever again can be afforded than 
the execution of this pus de quatre, 
by those admirable artistes, stimu- 
lated as they were in each other's 
presence to their dearest exer- 
tions. And each and all they 
won fresh laurels, while not a leaf 
that had already been wreathed 
dropped from the brow of any one 
of them. None was eclipsed or over- 
shadowed ; each added to her pre- 
viously well-earned fame. Never 
before was there seen such enthu- 
siasm in an audience— never was 
there before heard such rapturous 
applause! Bouquets enough were 
thrown on the stage to build a pyra- 
mid. But not simply in the instance 
of this dance, which one of the news- 
paper critics, in an extravaganza in 
type, gravely assures us will belong 
to history, but throughout the whole 
season the ballet department was 
unrivalled in its excellence. How 
delightful it was to see Taglioni again 
in that charming ballet, a Sylphide ! 
How spirituelle Lucille Grabn was in 
Eoline !—how classically graceful her 
attitudes in Za Bacchanté! How 
piquante and buoyant Cerito in La 
Vivanditre! How exquisite, and de- 
licate, and beautiful the pantomime 
and glittering steps of Carlotta Grisi 
in La Giselle and La Esmeralda! 
But Lucille Grahn! Little short 
of injustice was done to Lucille 
Grahn, the youngest of the fair 
danseuses, during the earlier part 
of the season. ‘The fact of her havy- 
ing danced at Drury Lane in the 
“Poet Bunn’s” troop was calcu- 
lated to raise a prejudice against her. 
But she overcame it by her meri- 
torious exertions, and now, at the 
close of the season, I have no hesi- 
tation in expressing my belief that 
she is second only to Taglioni, and 
superior to all other dancers. She 
unites in her own person the excel- 
lencies of either school,—the grand, 
broad school of Taglioni, and the 
charming neatness, and precision, and 
minuteness of execution which cha- 
racterise the school of Fanny Elssler. 
The ease, and grace, and self-pos- 
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session with which she executes the 
most difficult passages are unsur- 
passed. Her a — is perfect ; and 
certainly she displays a degree of 
intellect in her performances which 
puts the old proverb “ béte comme une 
danseuse” to shame.* 

Space and time allow me to say 
little more than that Mr. Lumley 
by his management, excellent in 
every point of view, “has won golden 
opinions from all sorts of people ;” 
and conveyed, to the universal satis- 
faction, no small store of the precious 
metal into his own coffers. The 
public, the subscribers, the artists are 
all equally pleased and grateful to 
him. To all he has displayed kind- 
ness, courtesy, liberality, and zeal for 
their benefit and service; and we 
are happy to find, by more than one 
token, that these have been duly 
appreciated. Mr. Lumley is now the 
sole lessee of the theatre, the dis- 
embarrassed of associates, the uncon- 
trolled and irresponsible (except to 
public opinion) manager and pro- 
prietor. We, the frequenters of the 
Opera, may now confidently hope 
that, were it even for his own sake 
alone, he will not relax in his ex- 
ertions, but rather press forward with 

reater earnestness in the career he 
as so vigorously and auspiciously 
commenced ; and that, therefore, we 
may look forward to a long series of 
seasons as brilliant, if not more bril- 
liant, than that which has just ter- 
minated. The artists contemplate 
with unmixed pleasure the continued 
management of a director, just and 
honourable, liberal, courteous, and 
considerate. But let them speak for 
themselves. Here is the inscription 
on a magnificent vase which they 
have presented to Mr. Lumley :— 
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** Homage 
a Monsieur B, Lumley 
par les Artistes 
du Théatre de sa Majesté, 
en Commémoration de l’heureux 
Evénement 
qui assure a ce Théatre 
la Continuation de sa Beinvellante 
et juste Administration : 
18 July, 1845.” t¢ 


Mr. Mitchell, too, has presented 
Mr. Lumley with a splendid cup, in 
testimony of his sense of the di- 
rector’s courtesy, and liberality, and 
able management. But the greatest 
is behind. We learn from the news- 
papers, that the subscribers to the 
Opera have determined upon testify- 
ing their sense of Mr. Lumley’s ex- 
ertions and merits by presenting him 
with a magnificent piece of plate. 
Some of the names of the subscribers 
have been published, and they com- 
prise several of the noblest in the 
land, including THe Douxe’s.{ It is 
said that it is intended this piece of 
plate shall represent the famous pas 
de quatre. Nothing could be in bet- 
ter taste, or ought to be more agree- 
able to Mr. Lumley. We only trust 
the execution of the work will be 
confided to the ablest hands; and 
those, without doubt or dispute, ap- 
proach or comparison, are the hands 
of Mr. Cotterill, the first modeller 
for works in silver in the world, 
as the tables of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the Marquis of Abercorn, and of 
many other noblemen, can amply 
testify on days of high solemnity. 
I trust this advice of mine may not 
be thrown away on the committee, 
and that they will not suffer the 
work to be jobbed by some mere 
silversmith. 


P.S. Mario, Grisi, and Lablache are positively engaged for next sea- 


son. Mr. Lumley is on the wing for Italy. 


* I have seen an admirable bust of Lucille Grahn in the studio in Covent Garden 


of Mr. Bozzoni, of Carrara. 
highest order as a work of art. 


The likeness is excellent, and the bust is of the very 
There are many other beautiful busts and statues to 


be seen in the studio of this distinguished sculptor. 


t On two other sides of the pedestal are the names of the donors. On one, 
the operatic company, led by Lablache ; on the other, the corps de ballet, led by Tag- 
lioni. On the fourth side is Mr. Lumley’s cipher. 

¢ It should not be forgotten that that exemplary lady the Queen-Dowager had 
already set an example, which the noblest, the most illustrious, and the purest might 
be proud to follow, in presenting the director with a testimonial of her sense of the 
able, zealous, and decorous manner in which he had discharged the difficult duties of 
his office. 
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